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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


THE MIDDLE AGES — ROMANTIC 
OR RATIONALISTIC?! 


By J. S. P. TATLOCK 


In the mediaeval tale incorporated in The Bridal of Triermain, Sir Walter Scott 
introduces his heroine with the words, 


Yet e’en in that romantic age, 
Ne’er were such charms by mortal seen. 


Speaking of what he calls the romanticism of wit in the sixteenth century, Irving 
Babbitt says, “Though its origins are no doubt mediaeval, it differs from the 
ordinary romanticism of the Middle Ages to which I have already referred.’ 
In his eminently readable English Literature from the Norman Conquest, the ever- 
regretted W. H. Schofield remarks, ‘No literary productions of the Middle Ages 
are so characteristic . . . as those which treat romantically of heroes and heroines 
of bygone days.’ Without pressing too curiously into the exact meaning of these 
authors, most people will accept their wording without protest or surprise. ‘Me- 
diaeval romanticism,’ ‘the romantic Middle Ages,’ are clichés which enter our 
ears or run off our tongues or typewriters without themselves exciting much 
thought. Will it not aid a sound criticism to look more closely at what our im- 
pression of the romantic character of the Middle Ages consists in? I invite your 
attention for a little while, therefore, to The Middle Ages, Romantic or Ra- 
tionalistic? An early president of the Academy fought the idea of mediaeval 
uniformity and gloom; I attack a cheerier phantom. We shall regard chiefly the 
middle and later Middle Ages, from the eleventh century and the central current 
in the great countries of western Europe, the centuries and the countries whose 
creations still rouse our strongest admiration and still mould our civilization. 
The conditions of life from the sixth to the eleventh century, which were in es- 
sentials like frontier conditions, were then past. The spiritual climate was estab- 
lished, and the conditions which foretold the product. “This timber is al redy up 
to frame.’ 

Now, then, what is romanticism? A prolonged discussion would be likely to 
take us farther and farther into purely private psychology, and farther and 
farther from concrete historical fact. We shall perhaps agree that at bottom 
romanticism is nothing else than a taste, a taste for the strange, an enjoyment of 
surprise; that this taste is served by a license to the imagination and by emotion- 
alism, since emotion is the most freshly strange, unanalyzable part of our inner 


1 Presidential address at the eighth annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America, 
April 29, 1933. 
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experience. A summary of romanticism as a taste for the strange, an uncontrolled 
imagination, and emotionalism, and of rationalism as a preference for reality and 
the practical, a reliance on reason, will suffice, that is, unless one is to enter into 
one of those nightmare dissections of romanticism, rationalism, classicism, real- 
ism, idealism, which God forbid, quod avertat Deus, Amen! One thing more. 
Rationalism is an acquired taste; a desire for the romantic is innate. To quote 
Irving Babbitt again, all children, almost all women, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of men are, and always have been, romantics. While we remain human, we 
never wholly outgrow the taste in our moments of recreation, though when we 
become fully self-conscious we may repress and control it. The most austere of 
us critics and historians, when he turns on the green light by the bedside, may 
even resort to the most characteristic romance of our own day, the mystery- 
story. An age is not romantic, then, because it produces romance — all ages do; 
but only if its intellectual leaders cultivate and esteem the romantic. An age is 
rationalistic if its leaders resist romance, and when most original keep their eye 
on the actual and practical, and rely on reason. The words I am discussing have 
have been most domesticated in modern literary history. But no one will deny 
that throughout the ages the orthodox taste has varied from time to time, some- 
times fundamentally — the taste emerges out of a relish for change, which is 
formed by the leaders, and cultivated and imitated by the weaker, and taken for 
granted by most. Pope had his romantic hours, but his hours in his grotto and of 
writing Eloisa to Abelard had only the restrained and timid romanticism of the 
neo-classic. Such words are very far from summing up the whole truth about any 
writer, and have thrown much dust in the eyes. But it is useful to have labels for 
discriminating between Sidney and Dryden, Voltaire and Victor Hugo, and if 
they have been found useful for moderns, why not for mediaevals? 

A genuine student of the past will not attach importance to such cues for 
modern romantic thrills as castles, tournaments, crusades, monks, hermits, and 
relics, knowing that they were in their day the mere prosaic conditions of life, 
amusement and religion, so different from those of our day that from afar they 
take on a glamour, as the rough, dusty and parched mountain-sides in Mediter- 
ranean lands take on a celestial lavender shade seen from miles away. A tourna- 
ment was a beautified foot-ball and polo game (more dangerous if possible), 
which brought revenue to the victor from the arms and ransoms of the van- 
quished. Some men went on crusades with the ideal motives of many of our men 
in the World War, but some with the more sordid motive of squaring themselves 
with society for their earlier misdeeds. The pilgrim was often no more than a 
sanctified tramp, with the ictus on the tramp. The hermit, in the high-tide of the 
Middle Ages, was a man who devoted himself to a life of strict solitude — at 
cross-roads. There is little legitimate romance here. 

How can we do better than base our impressions of the romance of the Middle 
Ages on the written record of mediaeval ideals, on its literature? What body of 
mediaeval literature probably seems to us the most significant, the most charac- 
teristic, the most influential, the most delightful, unless that which gave its name 
to romanticism? Is not an analysis of the native traits of the romances the best 
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way of analyzing the romanticism of the Middle Ages? There is romance to 
us, and was often even to mediaevals, in their motives, their characters, their 
events, their method. The agents who figure in the romances are picturesque if 
not marvelous — knights, Saracens, scarcely-converted fairies, giants, dragons. 
Their motives are adventure, idealized loyalty and friendship, love, religion. The 
events are anything which is surprising or exciting, often with little or no obliga- 
tion of consistency with prosaic reality, or even of consistency with each other. 
As to method, most of the romances are the freest of single-file narration, inno- 
cent of rule and form, careless of unity, in quest only of beauty, wonder and 
stimulus. 

But the significance of all this as a symptom of the age must be greatly miti- 
gated. The very word romance is misleading to the modern. A romantium origi- 
nally is simply something written in French, in the Romana lingua — just that 
and nothing more. Marie de France will say, “This thing became well known, and 
a poem on it was written in Romance.’ A romance in English was always taken 
from French; and the phrase ‘a romance’ means simply the kind of poem so called 
in French, which (roughly) is a vernacular narrative not rigorously historical. 
However much or little such poems may contain of what we call romance, there 
is little or no such implication in the mere word. The critical implications of the 
word for us hardly antedate the seventeenth century, and to this day are less 
fully established in French than in English. 

We must introduce two other essential mitigations. The romances embody a 
romantic impulse far less than appears at first sight, because they are traditional 
and not invented. Not till toward the end of the middle ages do we find that 
freedom of the inventive imagination which is most truly romantic, that free- 
dom which led on into a fully romantic age, the sixteenth century. I will even 
hazard the opinion that the mediaevals were apt to be uneasy and helpless at 
free imaginative invention. Earlier we have merely a serious respect for the be- 
quests of the past and a making-over of them in a form intelligible, useful, and 
edifying to contemporaries. Romancers in general did not seek to heighten the 
marvelous which they had inherited, but rather to explain it, and to make of it a 
memorable embodiment of the principles of conduct which they esteemed. We 
may justifiably wonder that these works are not more romantic than they are, 
and conjecture that the vanished oral and inferior written narratives were more 
so. Even Arthurian literature was far less marvelous to the mediaeval reader 
than to us. Undoubtedly the incorrigible romanticism of the Celt, as well as the 
strangeness of his traditions to civilized Europe, was one cause of their immense 
popular vogue from the twelfth century on. But Chrétien de Troyes was more 
concerned about principles of conduct and quietly satiric psychology. As to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, if he used much British tradition, he must have almost 
hated its romance; any Celtic mist has blown away, and what remains is hard 
outlines in the most rational Norman taste. 

Finally, and emphatically, the romances were not written by, nor for, the intel- 
lectual élite, but for the intellectual average, or below, though often for the social 
élite. If Dante began with strong romantic tastes, he had them well controlled or 
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suppressed as his other side grew. If he found the tales of King Arthur most 
beautiful, he found them also ambages. Chaucer, less powerful and possibly less 
capacious-minded, leaves us in little doubt as to his opinion of one of the longest 
and most read of the Arthurian romances. Of his tale of the cock and hen he 
says, 

This storie is also trewe, I undertake, 

As is the Book of Launcelot de Lake, 

That wommen holde in ful greet reverence. 


Chaucer is not a romantic poet. Romance was purely recreative, and at that 
hardly taken seriously. 

But there is far more than this. The attitude of mediaeval thinkers and critics 
toward the whole of imaginative literature was one of profound reserve, even dis- 
trust, and at times contempt. To that imaginative literature which had come 
down from the ancients, the mediaeval attitude was paradoxical and double. 
There was some of the feeling of suspicion and disapproval which had been 
inherited from the Fathers of the Church, especially St Gregory. Yet there was 
the touching humility with which mediaeval men regarded everything which had 
come from the Greeks and the Romans. And there was the ever-insurgent relish 
for beauty. Man’s nimble wit, and especially the mental ingenuity of the Middle 
Ages, could always find a way out from such a clashing. The way out was alle- 
gory. Frivolity, moral looseness, wrong theology passed for mere gilded cloaks to 
austere morality and the Christian verities. The fables borrowed from antiquity, 
says Jean Bodel of the twelfth century, are serious and teach virtue. Classical 
poetry accepted the tonsure of at least minor orders, and then was free to wanton 
a little, as, it is whispered, humans in minor orders were known to do. Or (shall 
we say) Ovid had to be circumcized in his flesh and become a proselyte before 
he was admitted to the synagogue of the mediaeval Chosen People and began to 
do business with them. Allegory assumed that the fanciful, beautiful element 
in literature was the mere sugar-coating to please the childish or vulgar palate, 
and that the essence and purpose of classical poetry was physic for moral and 
spiritual ills. Some one may take me up on allegory, and see in it a romantic 
device. I say no, and stoutly aver it to be rationalistic. Without a ponderous dis- 
cussion of its origin and psychology, its Werden und Wesen, some of which I admit 
I do not understand, I say that, where it is not a mere sugar-coating for a moral 
pill, or, let us say, a genteel and confidential-looking envelope for an advertise- 
ment, it is a makeshift attempt at unifying one’s intellectual contents. The Mid- 
dle Ages were still trying hard to keep the universe small and simple enough 
to go into one head. They had intellectual snobs who were able to know every- 
thing, if not everybody, that was worth knowing. To admit that there are vast 
regions of existence and experience which have nothing whatever to do with each 
other, except that they all exist in the same universe, would have opened the 
door on the cheery, fireside, mediaeval universe, and let in a stark and chill 
draft from interstellar space. The Middle Ages were still despairingly trying to 
grasp the scheme of things entire. One attempt was that arithmetical symbolism 
which saw significance in numerical agreement between anything in the heavens 
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above or the earth beneath, between the four points of the compass and the 
forty days of Lent, the seven openings in the head and the seven planets, as Gali- 
leo found to his cost, it is said. The Middle Ages simply would not face the possi- 
bility of coincidence, that a striking analogy could be without significance. And 
so allegory found a connection between the Aeneid and the Christian verities, and 
between Ovid and the cardinal and theological virtues. The universe was prosai- 
cally unified where it could be; where it could not be, allegory stated that it was 
a unit for all that, and continued to spin its spider-filaments from the Red Sea 
to the village-font, and back and forth across the poor mediaeval brain, and all of 
it not to excite curiosity and wonder, but to allay them. 

The avowed preference of serious content to literary beauty wholly determined 
the mediaeval view of literature. Hence the lack of literary criticism in our sense 
in the Middle Ages. Why expatiate (said they in effect) on the purely literary, 
which is so unimportant? Literary criticism languished in the Middle Ages, not 
because they were not critical enough, but because they were too criticial. Moral 
criticism filled the place of literary. Such of the latter as existed was practical 
and rhetorical, meant to show the mediaeval Latinist how to write as the Romans 
did. The conviction that the works of the ancients are serious and teach virtue re- 
sulted from the mediaevals’ pupillary attitude toward them — and also main- 
tained it. Why does Chaucer name many ancient writers, some of whom he had 
not read, and no vernacular writer except Dante, Petrarch, and one other? Why 
but because in his humility he accepted the superior weight and seriousness of the 
ancients? Petrarch he thus honors, no doubt, because of his Latin writings; and 
Dante because he could not refuse to see that in greatness and in moral earnest- 
ness he belongs with the classics. Why, except for a like reason, does Chaucer 
name no vernacular work outside his own, unless to ridicule it, save the Romance 
of the Rose alone? And why that, unless because in its underlying seriousness and 
critical and literary spirit, in its air of learning, and its overwhelming originality 
and influence, he felt a kinship with the classics, mistakenly, we may think? 
Again, Chaucer makes a clear distinction between poet, poetry, poesy, on the one 
hand, and maker, make, and making, on the other. The two sets of words were no 
more synonymous than the words poetry and doggerel are today. The former set 
is reserved for the ancients and for Dante, and the latter for contemporaries and 
for Chaucer himself. It was so stupid modesty which determined all this; it is 
due to a practical, ethical and rationalistic standard. Such gradations of dignity 
between classics and mediaevals are far from being confined to Chaucer. To say 
nothing of other mediaeval writers, see how the attitude stands out even as late 
as Milton. When the Serious Man will 


Somtime let Gorgeous Tragedy 
In Sceptered Pall com sweeping by, 


he will see it 
Presenting Thebs, or Pelops line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine. 


It is only the lighter-minded Allegro who will 
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Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonsons learned Sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancies child, 
Warble his native Wood-notes wilde. 


Vernacular poetry was not to be taken with high seriousness, according to the 
young Milton. 

Before le» ving literature, there are two more points. In spite of notable achieve- 
ments, the Middle Ages are not remarkable for lyric poetry; and what is most 
characteristic about it is its strict forms. The sonnet, the ballade, the rondeau, 
may express deep feeling, but they subdue it to what it works in. If the hearts of 
Dante and Petrarch were passionate, they had them well under discipline when 
they wrote. More characteristic are the ethical lyrics of Chaucer and, let us say, 
Eustache Deschamps, in which noble sentiments find expression with cool sin- 
cerity and polished reason. And finally, like all times of militant orthodoxy, the 
Middle Ages were exceedingly remarkable for the satiric spirit. The orthodox 
satirized deviations, and the more highly individualized satirized the persons of 
the dominating orthodox. The woman, the ecclesiastic, the peasant — those 
time-honored cues for satire — people thus punished for being powerful and 
necessary. Systems were satirized; Chaucer thus treated that characteristic 
mediaeval formalizing of human emotion and relations, the so-called system of 
courtly love, on which little which is sound has yet been written. May we believe 
that, having once been taken in by it, he had his revenge in the Franklin’s Tale 
and elsewhere? It was a characteristic rationalizing and codifying of the romantic 
love which in a sense began among lighter-minded people in the Middle Ages, 
got into their literature, and flourished in later times. The rites of the church no 
more escaped than its ministers did, which implied no skepticism in an age when 
dogma formed the chief part of invisible reality, and did not need to be protected 
by a hedge of taboos. 

No less sharply than in literature, the contrast between the popular and vulgar 
and the thoughtful and official stands out in ethics. One might touch on romantic 
ethics, which are not confined to the romances proper. Nothing seems more char- 
acteristic than the exaltation of one virtue at a time, the laudation of one 
virtue raised to the nth power, above a just and well-rounded character. Reflect 
on the tale of Amis et Amile, in which a man sacrifices his children’s lives to his 
friend’s health; or on that tale so characteristic of an age when men imposed 
their own ideals on women, the story of Patient Griselda. But here again we must 
apply mitigation. No one sat down in cold blood to invent such a story as that 
of Patient Griselda. It is a rationalized fairy-story, which means Christianized 
paganism. Griselda’s submissiveness and her abandonment of her children, rather 
than annoy her husband and scant her bargain, is an expression not of medi- 
aeval ethics but of a fairy-taboo. And it is not without significance that the tale 
came into its fullest vogue in that romantic sixteenth century. Even the idea of 
the sanctity of the vow, keeping one’s word whatever it costs, which is at the 
bottom of so many popular tales, has its roots no more in romantic ethics than 
in the fundamental philosophical conception of the unity and permanence of the 
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personality; a wholesome and practical assumption which one may find pleasure 
in contemplating in a day whose teachings seem to conspire to break down re- 
sponsibility and will. 

But in constrast with popular, nth-power ethics, let us think of other moral 
ideals of the Middle Ages, more deep-seated than this henotheism, this worship 
of one virtue at a time. In clearest contrast with the ill-balanced ethics of popular 
poetry, consider the mediaeval cult of mesure, moderation. I will leave it for the 
moment to source-hunters to trace it back to the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
(or to Confucius, if they wish; it is in his works). The praise of mesure is to be 
found in Wace and Thomas Aquinas, in Alanus de Insulis, Eustache Des- 
champs, and many another mediaeval poet. It was an orthodox commonplace 
among sane and cultivated people, as if in protest against the admiration for 
senseless martyrdoms, prevalent then as now amongst rabbles. Again, in no age 
were wisdom and learning paid more mouth-honor, at least; the professor of to- 
day may even look back with a certain pensiveness. The word wise almost be- 
comes empty of concrete meaning and becomes a vague term of moral approval, 
thereby exhibiting which way contemporary ideals tended. The lust (almost) of 
the Middle Ages for wisdom, instruction, edification is exhibited in many ways, 
some of them touching, some diverting. Further, the Middle Ages branded as 
one of the seven deadly sins something much like what was cultivated as a matter 
of literary interest and almost as a virtue in the typical romantic period, the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The sin of Accidia is not mere laziness, 
but a slothful melancholy, the negation of all serene and fruitful activity; in the 
seventh canto of Dante’s Inferno we come upon these sinners, 

Fitti nel limo dicon: ‘Tristi fummo 
nell’ aer dolce che dal sol s’allegra, 


portando dentro accidioso fummo: 
or ci attristiam nella belletta negra.’ 


The Ossianics and the Byronics would have fared ill before mediaeval judges. No 
moral trait of the Middle Ages is more engaging than their humility and reti- 
cence — their disinclination to attach value to one’s own private feelings. Medi- 
aeval humility was not so much that modesty toward other persons which may 
be nothing better than a cloak for indolence and timidity. Sometimes it meant 
that good-breeding, that freedom from bullying and arrogance, by which Christi- 
anity first charmed and then won over the bearish Germanic barbarian. Some- 
times it meant that humility in presence of an ideal which, when coupled with en- 
terprise, leads toward achievement and perfection. Nothing can differ more from 
romantic emotionality and self-assertion. We need not dwell on the rigidly in- 
tellectual method of mediaeval treatises on ethics, both philosophical and popular, 
with their seven deadly sins, each with its branches, each branch with its twigs. 
Men were invited to righteousness, it would seem, by a singularly cool and 
legalistic path. This is because treatises on ethics were intended to serve the 
purposes of the sacrament of penance — a thoroughly rational and practical 
intention. Herein ethics is harmonious with the whole of central mediaeval 
philosophy and theology, a vast field which I leave after an obeisance to their 
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cool clear method, their surpassing sense for order and system, their (on the 
whole) practical and moderate spirit. Anselm and Thomas Aquinas no less voiced 
and moulded their age than Kant and Hegel theirs. 

Not only the culmination of mediaeval education, the teaching of philosophy 
and theology, but the entire educational system, was as hostile to romanticism 
as can well be imagined. There was little freedom for the individual, stimulus 
to inventiveness, scope for self-expression. There were few separate courses of 
study leading to different careers. There were no Schools of Education — all 
mediaeval schools were schools of education. There were no California Colleges 
of Cosmeticology. The mediaevals had as yet much to learn; they were indeed 
mediaeval. The methods of study in arts, law, medicine, and theology were much 
the same. There was no elective system to pique and gratify curiosity, and to fit 
individual likings. The Trivium stretched out before the evil and the good, and 
the Quadrivium extended its reign over the just and the unjust. The courses were 
both formal and practical. The study of poetry came, very suggestively, under 
the head of Grammar and Rhetoric. Rhetoric and Dialectic inducted the student 
into the scholastic method of discovering new truth and of communicating 
knowledge, the method of analysis and disputation. However a poet like Mar- 
tianus Capella at the beginning of the Middle Ages, or like Stephen Hawes at the 
end, may strive to shed the pearly light of imagination over this system, it was 
narrow, clear, and exact. That ‘brisk lad named Ignorance’ whom we meet in 
Bunyan may have been common in the mediaeval university — as common as 
in... (but why proceed?); if so, it was because he loitered on the Three-fold 
Path and the Four-fold. Any society which pursued intellectual achievement 
along the Trivium and Quadrivium was the foe of wayward imagination and ill- 
controlled feeling. 

Mediaeval religion (to touch it lightly), like vernacular literature and popular 
ethics, had its romantic side. Emotionalism from the eleventh century on cul- 
minated in the yearning love toward Mary, — 


The sweetness hath his herte perced so _ 
Of Cristes mooder that, to hire to preye, 
He kan nat stynte of syngyng by the weye. 


As to the marvelous, indeed one might say that legends of the saints were the 
mediaeval romantic literature par excellence. To and through these favorites of 
God anything might be supposed to happen, and a hospitable faith in regard to 
them was almost a spiritual virtue; for, as F. W. Faber said a couple of generations 
ago, in matters of faith God loves a cheerful giver. It must not be supposed that 
saints’ legends were read chiefly by the pious, like modern lives of missionaries. 
In fact, after a course of reading in them, without being as severe as Father Dele- 
haye, the head of the Jesuit Bollandists, is at times, one is inclined to question 
even if they were written by the pious, at any rate, if some were written by truly 
devout and high-minded men. Most of them were assuredly not written by able 
and original men. An impudent attitude toward experience and adult morality, 
an almost libidinous taste for the fantastic, could be indulged here with im- 
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punity in a sacramental atmosphere, like vulgar gestures in a church. They of- 
fered a romantic relief superficially harmonious with a supernatural religion; as 
our detective stories offer a romantic relief superficially harmonious with the 
grim realism and science which are the religion of the modern ‘progressive.’ This 
I say though not blind to the nobility and sincerity which are also found in 
saints’ lives. 

But these legends belonged more to the romantic impulses of the popular mind 
than to official religion. And so did much of the romance in religion. The church 
used romanticism, threw its strong masculine arm of protection around it, 
sheltered that palpitating heart with a strong cuirass. There was satisfaction 
for the admirer of pageantry and of marvel, welcome for the emotional, and 
perhaps canonization for the mystic. For lofty and aspiring souls there were the 
counsels of perfection, the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. Mysticism 
(which is not romanticism) is at the bottom of Christianity. But I think I am 
right in saying that the mystic was not the characteristic and most influential 
religious figure of the middle ages; the sixteenth century was the great mystical 
time of the Latin church. The orthodoxy, ethical and intellectual, which was 
taken for granted in the Middle Ages was rationalistic. Notoriously, the re- 
ligion of the Middle Ages was in large measure one of the objective religions, 
which did not force man’s consciousness in on himself. Its minimum demands 
were intellectual and ceremonial; it required, excacted, no more than acceptance 
of a clean-cut body of dogma, even with little effort to understand it, and a mini- 
mum of feeling accompanying certain acts. De facto, it kept chubby and com- 
fortable, with sin and hell on its lips. This I say of the most wonderful institution 
which ever existed. 

As I draw to a close, briefly, but most emphatically, literary students have had 
a distorted view of the spiritual quality or center of gravity in the Middle Ages 
because they have confined their notice chiefly to what was written in the ver- 
naculars. In all western Europe the central stream flowed in Latin. Anyone who 
wished to be taken seriously wrote in Latin; anyone who wished to be noticed 
outside his own country, almost, I might say, outside his own circle or class, 
wrote in Latin. Before the very end of this age, Latin literature is far broader and 
more representative than the vernaculars. One can even show a little in Latin, 
relatively little, which in an intelligible sense is romantic in impulse; one can 
show some things in Latin which express the impulse which now has an outlet in 
the Comic Supplement. But one can show vastly more which was rationally 
ideal and, in multifarious ways, practical in its aim and impulse. I believe pro- 
fessional historians and professional philosophers have understood the Middle 
Ages better than most literary historians have done, because they know its 
Latin records better. The best thing the Mediaeval Academy had done is to 
accept a special mandate over this slighted region. 

A few words in ending. Fifty years ago mediaeval scholars with justice frowned 
suspiciously or smiled wearily at attempts to generalize about the Middle Ages. 
Today it is not too early occasionally to attempt some integration. Even if we 
agree with whoever the Frenchman was who said, ‘No generalization is altogether 
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true — not even this one,’ in the long run something of the sort may draw out 
more truth than it confuses. Even if it is a highly delicate and subtle matter to 
determine how what we ourselves see and feel in a product of the remote past 
may differ from the intention and reaction in its own day, nothing is better worth 
occasionally attempting. Like Bacon, some mediaevalists have not realized the 
sharpening of the eyesight and the increased comprehension which proceed from 
a working hypothesis even if not perfectly proportioned. The world may resent 
our taking away from it the best of the Middle Ages as a romantic playground 
for its childish moments, and as a fictitious stimulant for its weaker ideality, 
which scholarship is rapidly doing. But there still remains plenty of stimulus 
more manful and humane, and plenty of authentic imaginative refreshment, to 
say nothing of the purely subjective but indestructible lavender coloring afore- 
mentioned. This discourse is very far from aspiring to define or sum up all the 
tendencies, the intentions, or the spirit of even the central Middle Ages. But it is 
true that the best and wisest men of the Middle Ages sought with passionate 
perseverance to unify and reconcile into an intellectual system all truth which 
they saw; that their most lasting test of truth was that it should be good, and 
promised to be useful to man; that they were humanists also in the sense that 
they really put humanity at the center of everything, and the most usual idea of 
divinity was a thoroughly anthropomorphic idea, and the loftiest idea of God saw 
a sublimation of this; that the test of conduct and ethical good was on the whole 
a social one, a highly disciplined submission to a system, to the good of other 
people as they conceived it, to the will of God as they conceived him. It is true 
also that they elaborated and applied their ideals in a notably practical manner; 
with so much common sense, in fact, that those who in our day are still loyal to 
this system can move with no appearance of eccentricity among those who live 
on other principles or on none. The Middle Ages at their best were so humane 
that one must marvel at the indifference, even hostility, to them shown by those 
who in our day have taken the name of Humanist. I will not say that we have 
every reason to expect the New Humanists of Princeton, Iowa, and Harvard to 
become pious mediaevalists, because I do not wish to end in such a tone. But I 
will say that if they showed more comprehension of the Middle Ages, their own 
attempts to distill, integrate, and apply the wisdom of the past would be more 
appealing and more unshakable. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





ECONOMIC RATIONALISM IN THE 
LATE MIDDLE AGES! 


By N. S. B. GRAS 


In THE heyday of the ancient period there was a well-developed town economy 
with a large measure of commercial individualism and a free competitive sys- 


1 Read at the eighth annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America, April 29, 1933. 
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tem, except for laborers. The market price of goods and the payment of usury for 
loans were accepted generally, though, of course, not without question here and 
there. Coincident with this free system was the flowering of non-material cul- 
ture, to which we still look back for inspiration if not for guidance. 

There was gathering at least one threatening cloud on the horizon of an other- 
wise rational economic system, which was to change the whole picture. This was 
slavery, which increased as warfare and conquest reduced to positions of humilia- 
tion both the cultivated citizens of eastern cities and the stiff-necked denizens of 
northern forests. Slavery cut deep. It robbed labor of its dignity, impaired com- 
petition, and degraded the business of small masters and tradesmen. 

On the economic side, the decline of the ancient world meant the substitution 
of villages for towns, or, roughly, self-sufficiency for a specialization of labor and 
employment. In these villages, whether within the bounds of the old Empire or 
beyond them, the spirit of codperation reigned in place of the earlier competition. 
Christian humility gradually took the place of pagan aggression or at least 
softened it. A small amount of trade took place, but it was almost wholly between 
producers. The Church Fathers of the period accepted and urged three ethical 
principles which were to be guides to subsequent generations and ultimately a 
source of secret questioning and even vigorous and violent debate. 

The first of these principles was that, in the selling of goods, we should charge 
a just price and nothing more. Even if conditions would allow an unusually high 
price, we should ask no more than the true value. It was assumed that there was 
such a thing as an objective value, something inherent in the commodity rather 
than in the minds of buyer and seller. We now have had enough experience and 
have made enough examination of the problem, of course, to know that no such 
objective value has ever existed. 

In our own time there is a Catholic doctrine of just wage that is analogous. It 
was set forth in the encyclicals of 1891 and 1931. It resembles the mediaeval 
just price in so far as it means to be just to one class and in so far as it is founded 
on something vague and supposedly inherent in the situation of the laborer. 

The second mediaeval principle was that we should loan to our brothers and 
neighbors goods or money without expecting any return except the things loaned. 
In other words, we should charge no usury — money for the use of money. In 
the period from Charlemagne’s time to the early fourteenth century, this doc- 
trine had a remarkable development. It was given much more emphasis than 
just price, then as well as later. Behind this principle lay the concept of brother- 
hood and codperation. The Christian should support Christian even at the cost 
of some inconvenience to himself. Of course this smacks of village codperation 
in the cultivation of the soil and the care of flocks and herds. 

The third principle was democratic economic equality. The Christian Church 
was opposed to temporal wealth as a source of danger to man’s eternal soul. In 
early days this had been a socially logical ideal when the Church made its chief 
appeal to the oppressed. Soon a compromise was necessary in particular situa- 
tions, but the ideal was not abandoned. It was a definite stand against a com- 
petitive system that led to worldly progress and differentiation, but did not con- 
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duce to a spiritual attitude helpful in preparation for a richer life to come. The 
Catholic economic system then and now has been competitive but only to the 
extent of allowing one small business man to compete mildly with his neighbor; 
it has no place for the great capitalist investor or the captain of industry. On the 
other hand, it wants no suffering at the bottom. 

In spite of such static and almost romantic attitudes, the Church did a great 
deal to further the cause of economic life in a realistic way. Above all, it stood 
for the dignity of labor. It taught that the work of the hand and the sweat of the 
brow were worthy of all praise. The labors of the old-time slave were given full 
recognition; and the humble worker was accorded a position of honor in this 
world and of great promise in the next. The clergy were encouraged to develop 
agriculture and manufacture. Their products they might sell, though commerce 
as such they were not permitted to engage in. 

Although trade was not favored as a specialized employment, still local peace, 
particularly the peace of God’s holy places and of the market, was favored and 
greatly promoted by the Church. It is rather difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this accomplishment in the face of a lawless world of robbers, feudal 
barons, and plundering vikings. Orderly trade, but between producers on the 
restricted village market-place, followed the pioneering work of the Church. 

By the time the Church was at its height — in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries — its concepts and ideals were clearly formulated and precisely enacted. 
But this was the very time when a new economic order was dawning. The old 
ecclesiasticism of the declining Roman Empire and of the unfolding village era 
had been adequate for its day, but its adequacy was soon to be put to a real test. 

The town was the disturbing element. Here and there a favorably located 
village was becoming a commercial center. This development might be favored 
by the presence of a monastery or of tribal or royal fortification. Growth would 
be facilitated if the village was on the site of an ancient town, the crumbling 
walls of which provided helpful building stone. Within such towns the regulation 
of trade was handed over to a single general gild or, as time went on, to the gilds 
of various handicrafts and trades. Many of these gilds had grown out of religious 
brotherhoods and continued to enjoy the blessings of the Church. Their piety 
in the support of religious foundations and their charity to the poor and needy 
are clear. These gilds did God’s work in the towns. In the business of getting a 
living, the gilds emphasized codperation and equality. It is true there were ap- 
prentices, journeymen, and masters, but until the later Middle Ages all finally 
rose to be masters, and the ideal of mastership was democratic equality. 

In a very real sense the early gilds carried over the spirit of the village. Co- 
operation and not individualism ruled the day, whether among the masons erect- 
ing Gothic cathedrals or among butchers serving their fellow-townsmen’s daily 
needs. But this picture changed profoundly during the period 1250-1350. The vil- 
lage spirit was being forgotten, the Church’s romantic ideals were being neglected 
or cast aside: there was a return to the town spirit, as well as to the town walls, 
of the high period of the ancient world. We cannot stop here to explain the forces 
at work to effect the change, but we must see what the change involved. 
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The devil that drove the herd of circumstances before him was the entrepre- 
neur or business man. This was not so much the local artisan or the retailer as 
the foreign trader. Starting as a humble peddler, like the young St Godric, he 
became a traveling merchant. Finding that he could gain more if he stayed at 
home and used supercargoes or factors to accompany his wares abroad, the mer- 
chant became sedentary. Once his ships had departed, time lay on the merchant’s 
hands, and capital and credit went unused. Accordingly he turned to include 
other occupations for which position and credit qualified him. He undertook 
retailing, insurance underwriting, having goods manufactured to order, storing 
goods for others, transporting for others, and doing the banking work of his 
clients and friends. Such was the merchant prince, the man of big business, who 
aspired to power as he did to wealth. Such a capitalist was exceptional as he is 
now, but he was the typical leader of the various burgher communities of the late 
Middle Ages — the Medici, of Florence, and Dick Whittington, of London, to 
take only two well-known examples. 

Often an older sedentary merchant, wishing to retire from his heavier duties, 
became pretty much of a banker or a capitalist investor. In the latter capacity 
he became the partner of a traveling merchant, a peddler, an artisan, or a younger 
merchant of his own sedentary type. To this form of business combination, the 
Church objected only in case the investor was guaranteed the repayment of his 
investment. Where there was real sharing of both profit and loss, there was no 
objection. In other words, the Church wanted the investing partner to be a com- 
mon stockholder rather than a bondholder, as we should say today. 

It is a notable, but often forgotten, fact that the foundations of modern 
business were laid during the Middle Ages. To be sure, this would stand as the 
severest condemnation that could be made of the period in the opinion of many 
who do not love ‘our business civilization.’ On second thought, however, there 
will be found some relief in the reflection that part of the responsibility must be 
borne by the Arabs, Byzantines, and ancient Romans, to go no farther back. At 
any rate, it is true that we owe directly to the Mediterranean peoples of the 
Middle Ages the essentials of business — our wholesale and retail trade, partner- 
ship, trade associations, money economy, credit instruments, private banking, 
and so on. 

In the Middle Ages there was a keen spirit of enterprise that tended to extremes 
then as now. The limitations placed by the old gilds upon night work and the 
number of apprentices and journeymen to be kept by one master were over- 
ridden, secretly at first, openly later. In fact, the democratic gilds were made over 
by the ambitious and able masters into a very different kind of association. In 
London these came to be called ‘Livery Companies,’ the later gilds in which the 
capitalistic or large masters dominated. 

As we might expect, such individualism in both spirit and capital accumula- 
tions was met with resistance on the part of both the small masters who were 
being reduced to dependence, and on the part of journeymen or workmen who 
felt themselves oppressed. Frequent were the troubles that ensued; and at times, 
as in Florence and Ghent, considerable was the blood that flowed. 
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Here was a system of action and thought that was inscribed on town and state 
rolls, the records of notaries, and the books of business men. It was the develop- 
ment of an economically rational system of allowing each man to trade as he 
would — within certain limits which themselves tended to dissolve. 

The Church, like moralists who did not speak primarily as churchmen, viewed 
much of this development with alarm. The Church had struck its social attitudes 
during the period of the decline of ancient towns. It had crystallized its opinion 
at a time of declining prices and withering trade, when village codperation rather 
than credit transactions were all-important. Its attitudes had become precepts 
and rules, which became canons of acknowledged authority. The supernatural 
sanction given to such social legislation made subsequent change difficult. Such 
is the major basis of ecclesiastical conservatism. The Church did come to change 
its attitude, not by repeal nor yet by nullification, but by refinement and excep- 
tion. The chief question concerning this change is whether it was wrung from a 
reluctant clergy or was made progressively to fit in with the growing needs of 
business. There are champions of both views. 

Professor Tatlock has regarded the ethical orthodoxy of the late mediaeval 
Church as essentially rational. I believe, possibly incorrectly, that the economic 
part of it was really as romantically unreal as the fancies of a Celtic poet. Of 
course, I can see that the prosaic evasions and legal subterfuges of the later 
Middle Ages, which made conformity easy, constitute a system that may be 
regarded as real, reasonable, and rational, but this is another matter. 

It is also a nice question whether the subterfuges and other evasions helped to 
make business men of the Middle Ages morally oblique, that is, whether the 
romantically inclined Church drove the lovers of gain into deep sin. I personally 
doubt whether it really had more evil effect than has the smuggling that an 
American lady consummates when she brings foreign lace into the country, or 
the prohibition law that so many have broken with moral impunity. A protective 
coloring or covering was thrown around people to enable them to escape from a 
system that could not be changed but that had obviously become useless and 
obstructive to business. 

The new system of the later Middle Ages may be called economic rationalism 
in so far as it was more conducive to the attainment of the new goal in life —a 
slowly developing worldliness (in the better sense) and in so far as it involved 
adjustments in attitudes which had come to rest upon the authority of ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular bodies. The new economic rationalism was not a new system in 
the sense that it was clearly formulated, had recognized leaders, or was to be 
found in a single code or pronouncement. Indeed, we must piece it together from 
many sources, and the task is not the less difficult because the victory came 
only much later — in the nineteenth century in fact, when for a moment the 
economic man was enthroned and the geographical division of labor accepted. 

The unfolding of this economic rationalism is evidenced in the action of 
business men, the experience of the Jews, the regulation of the Church itself, and 
the stand of the humanists. Of these the most important were the deeds of 
business men which cut deeper than words or regulations. 
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Generally speaking, the business men evaded the rules which had served the 
earlier Middle Ages very well. They circumvented the usury laws by courtesy 
loans, fictitious partnerships, dry bills of exchange, and, most of all, by interest. 
In the Middle Ages interest was a payment for not having returned a loan on 
time. The loan was made for a few days or weeks free, and then a charge was 
imposed, not for the use of the money, for that would be usury, but for the failure 
to pay back. No amount of argument can make this into anything but a subter- 
fuge in the great majority of cases. Perhaps we shall never know how far these 
practices were accepted by the law merchant as necessary devices to get around 
ecclesiastical obstruction. It is difficult to understand some of the legal cases, 
however, unless we accept some such view. 

Sales were of greater importance than loans in the Middle Ages, though they 
have received less attention. ‘Just price’ was a precept of wider application than 
‘no usury.” There were two situations that were particularly difficult for authori- 
ties, ecclesiastical or secular, to meet. One was the trade in local provisions in a 
time of dearth and the other was the normal trade in foreign products in the 
hands of wholesalers. By drastic regulations town magistrates were able to pre- 
vent the worst excesses in time of dearth or famine, but, when the emergency was 
over, prices were largely forgotten. 

The importation of products manufactured in some discant land, however, 
presented a continuous problem of price. Since the regulation of the non-provision 
trades, such as the cloth, fur, iron, silver, and leather trades, was usually in the 
hands of gilds and gildsmen, we need expect to find relatively little information on 
the subject in question. Indeed, in the non-provision trades, the tendency was to 
emphasize quality rather than price. 

There is not a little information concerning this subject, however, in a recent 
book by Sapori on the firm of Francesco del Bene e Compagni, of the early four- 
teenth century.! This book deals with one of the best-organized businesses of 
the Middle Ages, the trade in cloth between northern and southern Europe. The 
cloth importer of Florence was required to attach a tag to each piece of cloth that 
he brought from France. Doren had thought that this tag included all of the 
items of expense, but Sapori shows that it listed only the asking (not the actual) 
price in northern France and Flanders, the cost of transporting to Paris, and a 
few other items, but not all the costs of taking the cloth to Florence. Clearly 
there was no adequate documentary evidence in this tag for arriving at a just 
price. The amount of nominal profit might be limited (to 10 or 12 per cent), but 
it is doubtful whether there was any effective check on costs on which the profit 
was based. But then this was in an advanced city where the practice of usury 
was somewhat accepted and the rates were high. 

In my opinion, except for times of great emergency, a market price, not a just 
price, prevailed. The merchant had experienced the fact, and needed no rational- 
istic persuasion, that his losses in a poor market had to be made up by gains in a 
good market. What counted for him, for his business, and therefore really for his 

1 A. Sapori, Una Compagnia di Calimala ai Primi del Trecento (Biblioteca Storica Toscana, vit), 
Florence, 19382. 
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customers in the long run, was not the price of a single article, but the condition 
that he found himself in at the end of a year. 

Besides Christian practices there was the Jewish example. The Jews moved 
westward and northward as village economy gave way to town economy. They 
went here and there to follow trade, and they helped to increase it. Being shut 
out of actual buying and selling and manufacture and agriculture, they could in 
practice engage only in money-lending and in the sale of goods which they had 
received as pawns for loans. Sombart has taught us to see in the Jews, and there 
is no reason to doubt his views at this point, both a spirit of individualism and an 
example of personal property accumulation. The Jews displayed a spirit of in- 
dividual action, a rationality, accountability, and ambition for worldly success 
that doubtless acted as a foil to the influence of the Christian Church. 

Here we have a curious situation. The Jews have given us both Christianity 
and Judaism. The early Middle Ages accepted Christianity, so far as they could 
assimilate it, whilst the later Middle Ages dallied with Judaism at the very time 
that the Jews themselves were exiled. The earlier religion of love, of heavy emo- 
tional charge, sufficient in fact to send men and women into seclusion for the 
rest of their lives and to drive armies of warriors to the Holy Land, made room 
for a system of duty to one’s fellow-man under a contractual relationship. Keep- 
ing books with God doubtless aided the Jew to keep books with man; and keeping 
books with man was indispensable to the development of business. Just as Christ 
had been crucified and yet his precepts followed, so were the Jews driven from 
pillar to post and yet their spirit was emulated. 

I would not be misunderstood at this point. The influence of the Jews was 
considerable, not because they were great and accepted teachers or preachers 
but because their mode of thought and life was needed in the growing towns of 
Europe. I recommend to all students of business history Sombart’s Jews and 
Modern Capitalism, now out of print, as perhaps the most important book that 
has been written on the subject of business history. To be sure, I recommend the 
book as a whole rather than its tendency or its particular parts. 

The contributions of the Church to agriculture, manufacture, and trade be- 
tween producers have been mentioned. It remained for the Schaolmen, especially 
Aquinas, to aid the business of money-lenders and merchants. Aquinas accepted 
interest, or the payment of an indemnity for the non-return of a loan on time. He 
also accepted the merchant class that bought goods to sell again. While some of 
the Church Fathers had thought that traders were pretty much in danger of hell 
fire, Aquinas, admitting the danger, would not condemn their calling, provided 
they aimed simply at the getting of a living in accordance with the traditional 
standards rather than striving for unusual gains. Perhaps we may say that they 
were to buy and sell in the ordinary way of their business but not to specu- 
late. 

The great need of the papacy to transport credits and money to Rome gave 
rise to a recognition, sometimes tacit and sometimes open, of the work of 
Cahorsine and Lombard money-lenders and bankers. In the provinces they might 
be railed at and persecuted, but at Rome their services were appreciated. I am 
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not aware, however, that the actualities of the situation led to any official change 
of doctrine. 

On the very eve of the Protestant Revolution, however, there were liberal 
Catholics who were willing to accept the developing world of social and economic 
conditions. John Major would give up the subjective attitude in almsgiving to 
one that emphasized the object of the alms. On this our subsequent social reform 
and our recent penal improvements have been based. Johann Eck seems to have 
accepted the progressive view concerning usury on the occasion of a discussion 
at the University of Bologna in 1515. Other theologians also agreed with him. 

It is said that Eck traveled to Bologna at the expense of the Fugger merchants 
of Augsburg. It was at Augsburg that two humanists, Konrad Peutinger and 
Othmar Nachtgall, declared in favor of the market, as against the just, price. 
They gave moral justification to the work of the Fuggers, who in a sense were 
the last of the mediaeval and the first of the modern business men: this means 
that they could ply their trade in theory as they had in fact within the fold of 
orthodoxy. 

What could have been more logical than that full recognition of business 
should have come from the humanist group within the Church? Business had 
done so much to promote individualism, luxury, and worldliness. Humanists 
could discover beauty and free the mind to enlightened endeavor. From business 
to humanism was no greater step than from humanism to business. 

As usually happens, there was no clear-cut victory. The ecclesiastical opposi- 
tion to any usury was supplanted by a concept of just usury. This was so like the 
Church’s own doctrine of just price that we wonder how it was overlooked from 
the first. Of course, we know the Church’s theory was owing in part to a mis- 
conception of the nature of money, to some extent due to Aristotle. But at any 
rate, instead of the old prohibition of usury, came the fixing of a maximum rate 
at 10 per cent, 8 per cent, and now for a long time 6 per cent. Anything beyond 
such rates is ‘usury’ in our modern sense. 

The old Church and gild ideal of democratic equality was given up in Europe, 
only to reappear in the frontier parts of the New World, where in turn it has 
melted like snow before the sun of greater prosperity. It did not live in vain, 
however, for it has left its tradition, its memory so dear to the heart of the 
idealist. 

The idea of a just price has lived on. After a few years in the early sixteenth 
century the place of the Church was taken by the state. Economic rationalism 
gained a recognition but no complete victory. During the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the whole matter became involved in monopoly. In the 
United States just price has generally meant a free competitive price — one 
favorable to the consumer. For short periods, however, in earlier times and also 
at the present, just price has become a price that is just and fair to the producer; 
in such cases, however, we may be sure that the forgotten consumer will come to 
the front again and vote some favors to himself. 

Perhaps it will help to place the mediaeval situation in a better perspective if 
we note that in the growth of economic rationalism there have been successive 
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opposing or limiting forces and systems. In the ancient world there was a system 
of slavery that cut deep and dried up the flow of effort. In the Middle Ages there 
was the stern authority of the Church and the regulation of the gild as the agent 
of the town and state. Economic rationalism became not only a reform of a sys- 
tem but a protest against an authority, as indeed it was to remain for three cen- 
turies in the modern period. In this later period, in turn, it has been the mercan- 
tilist state that has persisted in guiding and misunderstanding business endeavor. 
In the late nineteenth century socialism and communism were developed to curb 
economic rationalism. At the same time, but in different halls and councils, there 
was born neo-mercantilism to continue the obstruction of the rationalistic spirit. 
In both Europe and America business is today suffering from economically ir- 
rational systems. In fact, as before noted, we may maintain that economic 
rationalism has approximated acceptance only in the years before and after 1860. 
It came with free trade, and it went with social regulation and imperialism. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





A PROJECT FOR A NEW EDITION 
OF VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


IN A SERIES Of articles on certain mediaeval florilegia,' I have pointed out in some 
detail the inadequacy of the existing editions of the Speculum Maius, the chief 
work of Vincent of Beauvais. As a result, the Advisory Committee on Research 
of the Mediaeval Academy has asked me to draw up a project for submission to 
it which would envisage a new edition of Vincent. The widespread interest in this 
plodding scholar gives me courage to present for discussion a task of great magni- 
tude and much difficulty. It is the purpose of this paper to attempt to make clear 
the importance of Vincent, the need for a new edition, and the problems con- 
nected with it. 

The few facts known about Vincent’s life need not detain us long. Born about 
1190, he became a Dominican at Paris before 1220. As he calls himself ‘Belvacen- 
sis,’ he presumably was born at Beauvais. He died in that city in 1264, if the 
usual interpretation of an obscure epitaph is correct. The Speculum Maius, his 
greatest work, is dedicated to Louis 1x of France, who lent his encouragement 
and gave financial assistance for copying manuscripts, thus being an early exam- 
ple of a patron of humanistic research. The king also made Vincent a ‘lector’ in 
the monastery of Royaumont, which Louis had founded in 1228. In this capacity 
Vincent seems to have been not only a professor of theology for the monks,? but 
also a court preacher, a research worker, and a sort of educational expert for the 
royal family. That he was no mere tutor, as some call him, is shown by his own 
statement in the introduction to his book on the education of young princes. 


1 The last is in Classical Philology, xxvu (1932), 1. 
2 Cf. P. Feret, La Faculté de Théologie de Paris, Moyen-Age (Paris, 1894-97), 1, 404, n. 6. 
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Written at the request of the Queen, the book was presented to her through a 
certain Simon, the tutor of her oldest son. From this we see that Vincent was an 
educational expert who wrote books on the art of teaching, but did no teaching 
himself. 

Older scholars call Vincent a bishop, but this is a mistake, probably due to a 
confusion with some other Vincent, such as the bishop of Tours who died in 1270. 
So too his designation as a Burgundian, old as it is, must be incorrect, perhaps 
due to geographical vagueness. 

The Speculum Maius is the greatest of the mediaeval encyclopaedias, and the 
statement is commonly made that no other work of such scope was undertaken 
until the eighteenth century, when Diderot and his confréres, Frenchmen like 
their predecessor, produced their celebrated Encyclopédie. The Speculum is in 
fact a veritable mirror of the learning of the later Middle Ages. Readers of a 
periodical having the name Sprecutum will be interested in Vincent’s own 
definition of this word, in the general prologue (Chapter 3): ‘Speculum quidem 
eo quod quicquid fere speculatione, idest admiratione vel imitatione dignum est.’ 
Thus the Mirror is not merely to be looked into but its reflections deserve to be 
taken to heart and made part of one’s life. The epithet ‘maius,’ Vincent tells us, 
is intended to distinguish the work from an earlier and smaller book, entitled 
Speculum vel Imago Mundi. The Speculum Maius consists of three parts, Na- 
turale, Doctrinale, Historiale. 

Even in Vincent’s day, the bulk of literature was so large that no one could 
read it all. It was this circumstance that encouraged him to excerpt what he 
read, for the benefit of others. His work is almost entirely a patchwork of quota- 
tions from ancient and mediaeval writers. Occasionally Vincent puts in a sen- 
tence of his own which he usually labels ‘actor’ (for ‘auctor’). Even such sen- 
tences, he warns us, may be due to one of the teachers whom he had heard. He 
claims no originality except for the arrangement. This very lack of originality 
makes him precious, for it enables us to pierce the haze of seven hundred years 
and see exactly what the intellectual background of Vincent’s age was. “To the 
modern inquirer, eager for insight into the conceptions of his mediaeval fore- 
fathers, Vincent offers priceless guidance. ... The excerpts... are a kind of 
measure of thirteenth-century judgment and taste.”' Vincent was a man of the 
type of Pliny the Elder, whose indefatigable notetaking is attested not only by 
the Natural History, for which Pliny lists some 470 authors as sources, but also 
by the 160 closely written volumes of excerpts which he left to his nephew. 
It is said that in the Speculum Naturale Vincent quotes 350 authors, though some 
of these were not directly consulted by him. Other authors of undetermined 
number are quoted in the other specula. 

As befits his station in life, Vincent is very humble about his achievements. 
He apologizes for his mistakes and insists that he is no author but a mere excerp- 
tor. Nor is he an expert, he assures us, in any of the many fields which he trav- 
erses. He mentions as his predecessors who gave him the idea for his work Isidore 


Karl Young in The Yale University Library Gazette, v (1930), 13. 
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of Seville, Hugo of St Victor, and Richard of St Victor. But the influence was not 
great: Though the bulk of Isidore’s work is not inconsiderable, it does not begin 
to compare with Vincent’s; Hugo’s Didascalicon covers a mere seventy columns 
in Migne; and Richard’s Liber Excerptionum is an abridgment of part of Hugo’s 
book. At the same time Vincent was influenced, though he does not say so, by the 
florilegia which played such an important réle in his age. There were various types 
of these, differing in the arrangement of the selections. For example, in some the 
excerpts were grouped by authors and kept their original order; others were al- 
phabetical; still others had the quotations classified according to subject matter. 
For his classical quotations, Vincent made large use of a florilegium of the first 
type, arranged by authors, and even followed the same plan in many chapters of 
the Speculum Historiale. In the main, however, the material is classified. 

An interesting characteristic of Vincent’s selections is that he quotes freely 
from pagan literature. His work helps refute the old view, now thoroughly dis- 
credited, that the Middle Ages were hostile to the pagan classics. We now realize 
that whatever hostility there was to them had largely disappeared with the com- 
ing of the revival of learning in the twelfth century — a revival which continued 
into and in some ways reached its climax in the thirteenth. Vincent says himself 
that he excerpted all authors that he could find, whether Christian or pagan: 
‘sive nostrorum, idest Catholicorum doctorum, sive gentilium, scilicet philoso- 
phorum et poetarum.’ To be sure, he differentiates them in value. The Scrip- 
tures, of course, come first, and are in a class by themselves. Apart from them, 
first place is held by the decretals, the canons of the councils, and the works of 
the canonized doctors of the church, arranged in chronological order beginning 
with Dionysius, Ignatius, and Cyprian. In second place come the uncanonized 
writers, the first of whom are Hesychius, Bede, and Alcuin. The third class con- 
sists of the pagan philosophers and teachers, who wrote admirable treatises on 
virtue and vice and other matters. Though they were not Christians, their state- 
ments often agree with Christian teaching and with right reason and therefore 
deserve consideration. Especial respect is due the experts in their several fields, as 
Priscian in grammar, Aristotle in logic, Cicero in rhetoric, Hippocrates in medi- 
cine. Last of all come the apocryphal works which have no authority whatever, 
since their authors are unknown. 

But even this arrangement is purely theoretical with Vincent. In actual prac- 
tice, he quotes freely and without differentiation from pagan and Christian alike, 
and the impressionable reader of Vincent’s time could easily have concluded that 
the pagan writers were fully as authoritative as the Christian, and might have 
formed even more heretical notions than that. Besides, Vincent defends the use 
of pagan material on the ground that the Apostles themselves started the prac- 
tice. He quotes, for example, Paul’s citation from Menander in J Cor. xv, 33: 
‘Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ A second line of defense is Jerome, 
Epist. 61: ‘Opera inquam et studii mei est multos legere ut ex plurimis diversos 
carpam flores, non tam omnia probaturus quam quae bona sunt electurus.’ This 
passage is particularly significant, for it justifies not only Vincent’s reading of 
pagan authors but also his practice of excerpting or making florilegia, i.e., flores 
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legere, or flores carpere, as Jerome calls it. Vincent quotes this passage again in a 
chapter in the Speculum Doctrinale (1, 36). He also quotes there in somewhat con- 
densed and modified form from a letter of Seneca (84): ‘Apes enim imitari debe- 
mus, quae vagantur et flores ad mel faciendum idoneos carpunt, deinde quicquid 
attulerint disponunt, ac per favos digerunt; sic et nos debemus, quaecumque ex 
diversa lectione congessimus, separare. .. .” 

Naturally in the conglomeration of quotations from many sources there are 
numerous contradictions. Our first impulse as we stumble upon them is to berate 
Vincent for the stupidity and mental nearsightedness which led him to copy 
mechanically. But that would be unjust, for Vincent himself calls our attention 
to the contradictions. He does not try to reconcile them but lets the reader choose. 
When even the doctors disagree, how can a humble friar, Vincent implies, make 
a decision? Avicenna and Rasis regard the end of a deer’s tail as poisonous, but 
the doctors in Vincent’s part of the world deny this. The medical books call black 
poppy a poison, but Vincent knows it as a food. 

Vincent had assistance in the preparation of his great work — research assist- 
ance if you will. Thus he remarks that some parts, especially those retailing the 
deeds of the martyrs, are too full because he could not do all the condensing and 
copying himself but had to rely on scribes. Parts of Aristotle were excerpted by 
his monastic colleagues, he tells us, and we may be sure that they collected other 
material too. 

The prologue throws some interesting light on the conditions of the time. 
Everywhere, says Vincent, knowledge of literature, both sacred and profane, has 
increased. Everybody (particularly his fellow Dominicans) is working busily 
on historical or mystic expositions of the Scriptures, or on solving knotty prob- 
lems, presumably by Aristotelian dialectic. He deplores that the church histories 
are falling into neglect. They contain much that is useful and pleasurable; there- 
fore he includes an abundance of such material, especially since he observes that 
the brethren are unacquainted with it. 


We could infer on a priori grounds that the story of the production of the 
Speculum Maius is not a simple one. The few facts available show that it is not. 
Possibly the Speculum vel Imago Mundi already mentioned was a very brief form 
of the Speculum Maius or of one of its parts.' It must have been written a num- 
ber of years before 1244, in which year the larger work was practically complete. 
A few years ago there was published a most important document not yet fully 
exploited which throws much light on the preparation of the Speculum and on 
Vincent’s relations to Louis rx.? The document is a letter of Vincent’s to the 
King prefixed to a manuscript of the Historiale in Dijon (568). In this letter Vin- 


1 Manuscripts of this work are in existence but have not been studied; cf. Paris 12499, ‘Speculum 
vel ymago mundi editum a fratre Vincentio,’ and perhaps 12500 (L. Delisle, ‘Inventaire des manu- 
scrits de Saint-Germain-des-Prés,’ Bibliothéque de ’ Ecole des Chartes, xxvu (1867), 367. The former 
is no doubt the Coislin manuscript mentioned in J. Quétif and J. Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedica- 
torum (Paris, 1719), 1, 212 ff. 

2? C. Oursel, ‘Un Exemplaire du Speculum Maius de Vincent de Beauvais,’ Bibliothéque de 
l Ecole des Chartes, uxxxv (1924), 251. 
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cent says that he heard from Ralph, abbot of the monastery at Royaumont and 
friend of both Vincent and Louis, that during the preceding year the King had 
learned that Vincent had published a large volume of excerpts. When Ralph 
urged the King to have a copy made for his own use and that of others, Louis 
expressed his interest by furnishing the money for transcribing the work. The 
funds were supplied to Vincent through Ralph, and, after his death, through his 
unidentified successor. Vincent found, however, that his original copy, while in 
general complete, required some additions and corrections. Hence he decided 
to have copied for Louis only the first part of the Historiale, extending to the 
death of Valentinian, and none of the Naturale. The copy then made is undoubt- 
edly the Dijon manuscript itself, as Oursel maintains. It was written in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, its illuminations include a portrait of a king, 
no doubt St Louis, and it once belonged to Royaumont, to which Louis left some 
of his books. 

The letter sheds light on Louis’ interest in ancient literature. Vincent calls him 
a worthy successor of such humanistic rulers as Solomon, Julius Caesar, and 
Charlemagne. Another point that the letter reveals is that Vincent had as yet had 
no personal contact with Louis. Therefore it must have been after and probably 
as a result of the sending of the Dijon manuscript to Louis that Vincent was ap- 
pointed a lector. Presumably also Vincent had not previously had access to the 
King’s library, and the statements commonly made that the King put his library 
at the disposal of Vincent for the production of the Speculum and that the 
Speculum, per contra, gives us a good picture of Louis’ library are accordingly 
not entirely correct. Boutaric' decides for quite a different reason that Vincent 
did not use the royal library, maintaining that Louis did not begin making a real 
collection until 1254, after his return from a crusade. It would be interesting to 
study the differences between the text of the Dijon manuscript and that of the 
work in its final form for their bearing on this question. 

The light which the Dijon manuscript sheds on the history of the Speculum 
is no mere glimmer. The letter to Louis speaks of the Speculum as consisting of 
two parts only, Naturale and Historiale, and the description of them makes it 
quite clear that the material later put into a separate part, called the Doctrinale, 
originally belonged to the end of the Naturale. A reference in the text of the Dijon 
manuscript to the second year of the pontificate of Innocent rv shows that the 
copy was not transcribed until 1244 or later. The year 1247 is probably a terminus 
ante quem, as these facts seem to indicate. The letter to Louis urges that if Vin- 
cent’s book be submitted by the King to others for criticism, really competent 
persons be chosen and those not unfriendly to the Dominican order, men like the 
bishops of Cambrai and Paris. The former is probably Guiardus of Laon, bishop 
of Cambrai from 1238 to 1247. He was noted as a scholar and writer.” His succes- 
sor, Nicholas 111, cannot have been the one that Vincent had in mind, for he was 
charged with being uneducated and was seated only after appeal to the Pope. 


1 Revue des Questions Historiques, xvu (1875), 20. 
2 Cf. e.g., Gallia Christiana, 11, 36. 
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The bishop of Paris must have been the famous William of Auvergne, ‘the first 
great scholastic,’ bishop from 1228 to 1248.! 

Oursel was under the impression that the letter to Louis had never been pub- 
lished. So was I, until an investigation prompted by some quotations given in 
Professor Young’s article led to the discovery of the letter in the Augsburg edi- 
tion of the Historiale, printed in 1474.? This edition is in other respects similar to 
the complete texts. Many a scholar must have been puzzled by the allusions to 
incompleteness in the letter; yet no one seems to have called attention to the 
puzzle, now easily explained by the Dijon manuscript. The source of the letter 
in the Augsburg edition, apparently independent of the Dijon manuscript, is still 
to be determined. 

We must not infer either from the incompleteness of the Dijon manuscript or 
from Vincent’s remarks about the unfinished status of the work that the first 
draft of the Speculum Maius was not essentially complete in 1244.5 From the 
final form of the Historiale, which was the second part of the whole work, it is 
clear that it was originally brought down to the year 1244 and later extended to 
1250. 

That the entire work was completed in preliminary form in 1244 is indicated 
by another fact. In that year, or soon after, Vincent responded to the importuni- 
ties of his friends for copies of his work — importunities to which he alludes in 
his letter to Louis — by publishing an epitome of the Historiale, ending with the 
year 1244. It has been proved that Vincent himself made the epitome and called 
it Memoriale.* It is even possible that parts of the Historiale were available in 
1248 or earlier.® 

In preparing the final form, Vincent had a good deal of difficulty on account 
of the bulk of the material. The whole had grown to triple the size of the Bible, 
and the expense of making copies was prohibitive. At the request of his brother 
monks and with the consent of his prior, he tried to prepare an abridged edition 
of the size of the Bible. But he found that he could not do this without an enor- 


1 For his friendliness to all the monastic orders and expecially the Dominicans, see N. Valois, 
Guillaume d’ Auvergne (Paris, 1880), pp. 42, 53; for his friendship with St Louis, ibid., pp. 144 ff. 
According to Valois (p. 36), Guiardus was chancellor at Paris from 1236 to 1238, and was a good 
friend of William’s. 

2 I am indebted to Professor Young for photostats of the Yale copy and to Professor Dorothy 
M. Robathan for information about other parts of this edition (in the Boston copy). 

3 Oursel, op. cit., p. 253, n. 2, goes too far in saying that the Dijon manuscript proves that the 
Historiale was only half finished in 1245. 

4 N. de Wailly in Bibliotheque de I’ Ecole des Chartes, Série 11, 1 (1844), 389-395. Portions of the work 
were published by O. Holder-Egger in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, SS., xxiv (1879), 154 
from the only two manuscripts known to him. A third is in the Mazarine library. 

5 On the basis of a note in a Berne manuscript, dated 1243, A. Poncelet, Analecta Bollandiana, 
xxx (1910), 5 ff., attributes a series of lives of saints to Jean de Mailly and explains their close re- 
semblance to the Historiale as due to borrowing from that work. Earlier scholars attributed these lives 
to Vincent himself. In an extremely valuable monograph by L. Lieser, ‘Vincenz von Beauvais als 
Kompilator und Philosoph,’ Forschungen zur Gesch. d. Philosophie u. d. Paidagogik, 111, 1 (Leipzig, 
1928), 57, 86, evidence is given to show that the first draft of the Speculum was finished about 1241. 
Later reworkings Lieser attributes to about 1250 and to 1256-59. 
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mous expenditure of time and the risk of spoiling the work. He therefore divided 
the whole, not into two parts as before, but into three. This he did by cutting the 
Naturale in two and giving the second part a name of its own, Doctrinale. This 
becomes clear from a comparison of the special prologue found in the Dijon 
Historiale with the Generalis Prologus of the completed work.' For in the former 
Vincent includes ‘de lapsi reparatione’ in the Naturale, whereas in the latter this 
topic is assigned to the Doctrinale. 

But the division of the material into three parts instead of two did not reaily 
solve the problem, for it was just as expensive to have it transcribed in the new 
form as in the old. Vincent had wrestled with this problem even before he pro- 
duced the Dijon Historiale. In the prologue to the latter he shows how he found a 
solution. In the sixth book of the Naturale, in discussing chronology, he had 
briefly summarized the Historiale. This gave him the idea of prefixing a summary 
of the Naturale to the Historiale. In this way a prospective reader who could not 
afford to have both of the huge volumes copied could buy one of them and still 
know something about the other. This same principle Vincent adopts in the final 
tripartite edition. As he states in his prologue (Chapter 20) he includes a sum- 
mary of the Historiale at the end of the Naturale, and one of the Naturale and 
Doctrinale at the beginning of the Historiale. Before reading the Dijon prologue, 
I was puzzled by the fact that the Doctrinale had no summaries of the other 
specula, and the Naturale had none of the Doctrinale. The explanation is now ob- 
vious: Vincent simply kept the arrangement of the bipartite edition in the tripar- 
tite form, perhaps because he thought the Doctrinale less important than the 
other two. It may be added that the summary of the Historiale with which the 
Naturale closes is nothing but an extended form of the Memoriale prepared in 
1244. One thing more Vincent did, as he tells us, to make the three specula some- 
what independent, that is to prefix the general prologue to each of them. 

In the tripartite edition the chronicle in both Naturale and Historiale is brought 
down to 1250, but the work was not issued in that year, for in both parts (Nat., 
xxx, 101; Hist., xxx1, 103) there is an allusion to the canonization of Peter of 
Milan (Verona), which occurred in 1253. How long after this date the publication 
actually took place we do not know. But the presence in the Naturale of selec- 
tions from Thomas Aquinas’ De Veritate points to a date as late as 1256-59, un- 
less this work of Aquinas was written earlier, which is not likely. The absence of 
citations from other works of Aquinas furnishes not only a terminus ante quem 
for Vincent’s work but also a guarantee that Vincent himself, and not a later 
interpolator, added the passages from the De Veritate.” 

In the prologue of the tripartite edition there is a defense of Vincent’s method 
of excerpting Aristotle which does not appear in the Dijon manuscript. It seems 


1 The general prologue is found in the Dijon manuscript too, but Oursel does not publish it and 
makes only a few comments on it. A thorough study would no doubt bring some interesting facts to 
light. The special prologue of the Dijon manuscript became, in revised form, the last chapter (20) 
of the general prologue, though the end of it was incorporated into the last part of Chapter 19. 

2 Lieser, op. cit., p. 72. Lieser has shown too that the only work of Albertus Magnus quoted by 
Vincent was finished about 1250. 
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evident that some of the readers of the bipartite edition of the Historiale as found 
in the Dijon book took exception to the selections from Aristotle there quoted. 
The particular charge was that the word-order and the words themselves had 
been changed. Vincent’s defense is that part of the excerpting was done by 
others, and that the changes were caused by the need of abridging or clarifying. 
In no case was the sense altered, he maintains. He attacks with some heat, we 
regret to note, those who insisted on absolute accuracy in quotation: 

Quidam etenim (ut cum stomacho loquar) tam fideles et cauti verborum observatores 
existunt adeoque fideliter ac sincere de quibuslibet libris sententias notabiles excerpi 
volunt ut nec minimum iota de verbis ipsius auctoris sive etiam de verborum ordine 
patiantur immutari. 


His answer to these meticulous critics is that the doctors of the church were not 
so scrupulous, and that Jerome’s translation of the Bible was by no means literal. 
It is a matter of special interest to us that the criticisms dealt with Aristotle and 
not with the other ancient authors, though Vincent treats them all alike. The 
explanation is that Vincent was living right in the heart of the scholastic period 
and that the criticisms must have emanated from some enthusiastic Aristotelian. 
This point draws our attention to the fact that Vincent is a humanist rather than 
a schoolman — not of course because he quoted Aristotle inaccurately, but be- 
cause he treated this philosopher merely as one of the ancient writers and gave 
him no special authority over the rest. 

While the tripartite edition is the one that Vincent left us, we have not yet 
come to the last chapter of the story. Huge though this work was, it was destined 
to be enlarged by the addition of another part — and for this scholasticism bears 
the responsibility. Ever since the investigations of Echard over two centuries ago, 
it has been agreed that the Speculum Morale, credited in later manuscripts and 
in all the printed editions with being the third part of the Speculum Maius, was 
produced in the early fourteenth century, long after Vincent’s death. The evi- 
dence is convincing enough: the style and arrangement are different; there are 
allusions to events which happened many years after Vincent died; copious use 
is made (without credit) of Thomas Aquinas’ Summa, though this could not 
have been available to Vincent. Before Echard’s time it was a subject of discus- 
sion whether Vincent or Aquinas was the plagiarist.! 

After the completion of the Morale, the statements in the general prologue 
about a tripartite division were changed and a description of the Morale was 
added. The old description of the Doctrinale, ‘hominis lapsi reparatio,’ was now 
restricted by the addition of the words ‘quantum ad intellectum,’ and the new 
Morale was described as ‘quantum ad affectum est hominis reparatio.’ But the 
reviser did not entirely remove traces of the tripartite arrangement. In fact, we 
may still see the original description of the bipartite edition in these words 
(Chapter 3): 

? There is no warrant for the idea that the Morale was part of the original plan; for this view cf. 
e.g. G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (Washington, 1927-31), u, Part 1, 929. The 
statement by Steiner in SpecuLum, vim (1933), 58, that the Morale was written by Vincent and 
the extracts from Aquinas were added later is based on a misinterpretation of Grabmann. 
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Competentiorem procedendi modum nullatenus reperi quam istum quem prae cunctis 
elegi, videlicet ut iuxta ordinem sacrae scripturae, primo de Creatore, postea de creaturis, 
postea quoque de lapsu et reparatione hominis, deinde vero de rebus gestis iuxta seriem 
temporum suorum ordinate dissererem. 


Because the Morale was described by implication in the description of the 
Doctrinale, ‘de lapsu et reparatione hominis,’ the reviser did not feel called upon 
to make a change. Another reminiscence of the bipartite form is to be seen in the 
first printed edition of the Historiale (Strassburg: Rusch, ca 1473). The special 
prologue for the Historiale as given in the Dijon manuscript and the Augsburg 
edition has the sentence ‘iste due partes alterutrum divise sunt.’ In the Strassburg 
edition (Prol. Gen., 20) due is changed to quatuor but alterutrum is inconsistently 
retained; in later editions (“Golden Legend,’ Douai) it is removed. Similarly, the 
Strassburg edition retains a reference to the Historiale as following the Naturale, 
‘huius sequentis narrationis,’ which later editions change to ‘ultime quoque partis.’ 

The author of the Morale has not been identified. It has been argued that he 
could not have been a Dominican, because no member of that order would by the 
plagiarism involved compromise two of the most illustrious members of that or- 
der, Vincent of Beauvais and Thomas Aquinas. For the same reason it has been 
suggested that the author was a Franciscan, not too friendly to Dominicans. But 
all this rests on a modern view of plagiarism which simply did not exist in the 
Middle Ages. There was no thought of dishonoring Vincent — quite the contrary. 
Scholasticism had reached its climax with the publication of Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa, and the pious successors of Vincent no doubt felt that his work had to be 
modernized by being scholasticized, so to speak. With this revision the great 
cyclopaedia, it was no doubt felt, was now in a position to retain its popularity 
for an indefinite period. 

Besides the posthumous reéditing of the work by the addition of another part, 
Vincent’s work, especially the Historiale, was frequently abridged and excerpted. 
Some of these condensations continued the name of Vincent as author, others did 
not. There are many manuscripts in existence of the former type, but one cannot 
even hazard a guess at the number of unidentified anonymous collections. 


It is time to describe more definitely the contents of the volumes of the collec- 
tion. The Naturale uses the Biblical story of Creation as a peg on which to hang 
material on every conceivable phase of science. It opens with a discussion of 
God and his attributes, of angels and devils, and in general sets the stage for the 
story of Creation. The second book, after presenting excerpts on the constitution 
of matter, is concerned with the first day of Creation, with special attention to 
light, colors, etc. Books 111 and tv are devoted to the second day, with details on 
the firmament, fire, sky, air, etc. The third day requires much space, Books v-x1v. 
First come the waters of the earth, then the earth itself, its mountains and val- 
leys, and even observations on soil and its use for agriculture. Next come minerals 
and metals, stones, both common and precious, with much attention to alchemy. 
This first division of the third day’s creation ends with Book vi. A second 
division takes up growing things and is a botanical treatise, dealing in detail with 
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plants, both cultivated and wild, trees, fruits. In Book xv the stars and seasons 
are presented, the work of the fourth day. Books xvi and xvui give lists of birds 
and fishes, which belong to the fifth day. The sixth day’s activities cover Books 
xvilI-xxvitl. First the animals are catalogued, then such matters as the practical 
one of feeding them are discussed. In Book xxm1 man appears, and this and 
the succeeding books deal with his soul and body, more particularly the former. 
Books xxIx-xxXI are concerned with the relation of God and man. Book xxx11 
is the résumé of the Historiale of which mention has already been made. 

The Doctrinale grows out of the thesis that by instruction, doctrina, man can 
rise from the depths to which he was plunged by the sin of Adam — a not unex- 
pected view for the century which saw the rise of universities. After a discussion 
of the fall of man and of various preliminary considerations, Vincent begins the 
presentation of the arts and sciences with language, which is fundamental to all 
of them. A glossary of over 3000 words, based on Papias and other sources, is fol- 
lowed by grammar, logic, rhetoric, and poetica, the broad meaning of which is 
indicated by the fact that this section is illustrated chiefly by fables. These logical 
arts, as they are called, are followed in Book rv by the practical arts, beginning 
with ethics. Next among the practical arts is economics, in the original sense, 
covering family life, education, even home-building, chicken-raising, etc. Then 
come politics and law, taken up in detail. Book x1 begins the treatment of the 
mechanical arts, such as wool-making, clothing, architecture, armaments, includ- 
ing methods of fighting, sports, navigation, hunting, agriculture, alchemy, ap- 
plied medicine. Books x1u—xvui treat of the sciences in their theoretical aspects, 
medicine, physics, mathematics, metaphysics, theology. 

The Historiale opens with a summary of the Naturale and Doctrinale and pro- 
ceeds to a chronological story of the world, beginning with Adam and Eve. Al- 
most from the first, secular and biblical history are interwoven. More than that, 
attention is given to cultural history, after the latest and most approved fashion. 
For example, Vincent gives an account of Hebrew religion; again he devotes many 
chapters to leading authors and to excerpts from their works. The book is of 
course in no sense scientific history, being a conglomeration of materials from 
every source. 

The Morale is a discussion of ethics and theology and in part covers the same 
ground as the Doctrinale though in an entirely different way. 


The Speculum Maius is a document of prime importance in so many fields and 
its influence has been so far-reaching that it is not possible for me, because of 
lack both of space and competence, to do more than touch lightly on a few 
phases. 

To speak first of Vincent’s importance for classical Latin literature, let me say 
at once that, in spite of the great number of his citations, he does not quote 
directly a single line from any work that is unknown to us. Nor has it yet been 
shown, I think, that his quotations have any value for the text of any ancient 
author. Such value as may at one time have been attached to some of them has 
been dispelled by the discovery of the source of many of them, a book of selections 
now in Paris but formerly apparently in Beauvais. One other probable source has 
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been found: his quotations from Pliny’s Letters seem to have been taken from a 
manuscript formerly in Beauvais, now in Florence. It may be that further study 
will reveal that for the text of certain authors his excerpts are valuable. At any 
rate, up to this point I seem to have indicated that Vincent is worthless to the 
classical student. This would be an unfair judgment: his real significance lies in 
another direction. We get an excellent picture of the extent and nature of the 
classical influence in his age. His very omissions, as of Livy and Tacitus, are en- 
lightening. And there is this point too: when we realize how wide a vogue his 
encyclopaedia had, we can first suspect and then prove that many a classical 
quotation found in later writers was borrowed from that source. There is evi- 
dence also that some of our present familiar quotations from Latin literature 
acquired their currency because they were quoted by Vincent. One other point 
may be made here. We can see from Vincent as from the florilegium on which he 
drew so generously that his was the ‘aetas Ovidiana,’ not the ‘aetas Vergiliana.’ 
This florilegium devotes twelve times as much space to Ovid as to Virgil. Vin- 
cent’s ratio is over sixteen to one. 

As to mediaeval Latin authors quoted by Vincent, further investigation is 
necessary to determine the amount of unknown material. He quotes at great 
length from an otherwise only partly known chronicle of Helinand of Froidmont, 
who was an older contemporary.! The Doctrinale is said to contain the only frag- 
ments of Michael Scot’s Divisio Philosophica. Several alchemical treatises are 
known only from the Naturale. This same part (Books 1x—xv) quotes nearly two- 
thirds of the entire poem De Viribus Herbarum, ascribed to a certain Macer but 
written in the eleventh century by Odo de Meung, and is thought to have value 
for establishing the text of the poem. 

For mediaeval history in a narrow sense, Vincent is chiefly important for his 
chronicle of the years 1223-1250, covering parts of the reigns of Louis vim and 
1x. Waitz has shown that the work which used to be considered the chief source 
for the reign of Louis vu is based largely on the Historiale.? Incidentally, Waitz 
and others remark that the Historiale does not today enjoy the consideration it 
deserves at the hand of historians. Nor, it may be added, have its sources, and 
hence its importance, been sufficiently investigated. In another article Waitz 
shows that Vincent’s Memoriale was used not only by several chronicles but also 
by Iacobus de Voragine in the historical résumé attached to his famous Legenda 
Aurea. Among the many other writers who drew on Vincent, William of Nangis 
is one of the best known. 

The mention of the Legenda Aurea recalls another phase of Vincent’s work, his 
lives of the saints. It has been estimated that 900 out of 3800 chapters of the 
Historiale were devoted to them. They naturally furnish much material for the 
Bollandists, and in a sense Vincent may be said to have anticipated them. Iaco- 
bus de Voragine, a Dominican like Vincent, was one of the first to make use of the 


1 Part of the very manuscript which Vincent used was found at Beauvais by Delisle (Notices et 
Documents . . . Soc. de l Hist. de France . . . Cinquantiéme Anniversaire, 1884, p. 141). 

2 Neues Archiv, v (1880), 106 ff. 

8 Ibid., m1 (1878), 49 ff. 
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hagiographic materials in Vincent, about 1260, and he did so very generously. The 
immense popularity of his work, attested by the existence of innumerable manu- 
scripts, served indirectly to spread Vincent’s influence. 

There is no need to indicate here how important a part the fable played in 
mediaeval life and in the vernacular literature. Vincent’s contribution is no slight 
one, as we may infer from the fact that Hervieux devotes twenty-one pages of 
discussion to him and besides prints twenty-nine of his fables.! T. F. Crane quotes 
Vincent on twenty-three fables.? 

The game of chess plays a very important part in a certain type of mediaeval 
literature. It served as a point of departure for innumerable moralizing discus- 
sions. Even as late as 1787 Benjamin Franklin wrote on The Morals of Chess. In 
this field the book of the thirteenth-century writer Iacobus de Cessolis is par- 
ticularly famous. It was translated into many languages and was a great favorite 
for three centuries. One of the first books printed in English, The Game and Playe 
of the Chesse, was translated by Caxton from a French version of this book. The 
point of interest to us in the present discussion is that Iacobus took some of his 
quotations indirectly from Vincent and scattered them far and wide, so to speak. 

In the field of French literature it may be recalled that Jean de Meung, in com- 
pleting the Roman de la Rose, used Vincent as his chief source. In the important 
Alexander romances also Vincent plays a prominent réle. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Jean Wauquelin made use of Vincent in his reworking of the Alexander 
tales. At the end of that century, L’Histoire du vaillant roy Alexandre le Grand 
was published at Paris by Jehan Bonfond ‘d’aprés Vincent le Jacobin.’ 

In England we find Chaucer alluding to ‘Vincent in his Storial Mirour.’ 
Whether he had before him the original Latin or the French version remains to 
be determined. His relations to Vincent are now being studied. In the Confessio 
Amantis Gower draws some of his exempla from Vincent. 

Vincent’s Historiale was translated into French by Jehan du Vignay about 
1328. This translation was printed at Paris in 1495-1496 and reprinted in 1531. 
The same work was translated into Catalan, apparently in abridged form, by the 
Dominicans, Jaume Doménech and Antoni Ginebreda, on the initiative of Peter 
1v of Aragon in the fourteenth century. A translation of the same volume into 
Dutch verse was made by J. Van Maerlant and others in the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries. Parts of it were published in 1483, 1784-1785, 1812, and the 
whole republished in 1863-79. Parts of the Historiale were translated into French, 
Spanish, German,? and perhaps other languages.‘ 


1 L. Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins (Paris, 1884), 1, 385 ff.; 11, 235 ff. 

2 The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (London, 1890). As to Vincent’s influence on the literature of 
exempla in general, see J. T. Welter, L’Exemplum dans la littérature religieuse et didactique du Moyen 
Age (Paris, 1927), Index. Special mention may be made of Robert of Holcot and the Gesta Romanorum. 
Vincent's all-embracing Historiale was seized upon by the seekers of exempla because of the richness 
of its material. 

® Steffenhagen in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, x11 (1867), 573. 

* Caxton’s The Mirrour of the World (1481, 1490) was translated from a popular French book, 
L’ Image du Monde, which in turn was translated from the Latin in 1245. It is sometimes stated that 
this Latin original was Vincent’s Imago Mundi but this is denied by O. H. Prior, Cazton’s Mirrour of 
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The numerous manuscripts, especially of the Historiale, the frequent reprinting 
of all the volumes in the fifteenth century, the translations into several vernacu- 
lars, the almost countless epitomes, excerpts, reworkings, and borrowings give 
some idea of the wide and deep influence which Vincent exerted. No one inter- 
ested in the cultural history of the four or five centuries beginning with the 
thirteenth or in the vernacular literatures of that period can afford to overlook 
the Speculum of the hardworking Dominican. 

In still another field Vincent’s work is full of interest. M4le takes the four parts 
of the Speculum as the framework for his discussion of mediaeval French art.' 
He points out that mediaeval art was didactic, that most people got their knowl- 
edge of science and history from the stained glass windows of the churches and 
the statues in their porches. He therefore chooses Vincent, the most comprehen- 
sive thinker of his time, as a guide for a ‘study of the leading ideas which lay be- 
hind the art of the thirteenth century.’ 

In the field of science, Vincent’s lack of originality is particularly noticeable 
and is commented upon.? Yet again it is the survey he gives of the scientific facts 
and beliefs available and current in his day which is noteworthy. Nor are all these 
beliefs ‘mediaeval’ in the derogatory sense of that word. His quotations contain 
statements that the earth is round, and that the attraction towards the center 
prevents people from falling off. In alchemy and chemistry, Vincent’s work is a 
solid basis for the criticism of the Latin works which in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries passed for translations of the Arabic alchemists.’ 

Finally, in discussing Vincent’s importance, we must not overlook his connec- 
tion with the Italian Renaissance. The Dominican Giovanni Colonna, one of the 
early humanists, used Vincent as one of his chief sources for the Liber de Viris 
Illustribus. Another early humanist, Benzo of Alessandria, took Vincent as his 
model, even to the extent of interpolating the word ‘actor.’ We must, I think, 
agree with Sabbadini, our greatest expert on the Italian revival of learning, that 
it would be a serious mistake to regard the fourteenth-century movement as one 
of purely Italian origin; that France, which has wrongly been regarded as ex- 
traneous to the first beginnings of the reawakening, was on the contrary unique 
in maintaining alive from the thirteenth century the love of investigation, as 
proved by Geroud d’Abbeville, Richard de Fournival, Vincent of Beauvais, and 
others.‘ And Gréber remarks that Vincent’s knowledge of the ancient world was 
so great that Petrarch’s and Boccaccio’s efforts to give new life to antiquity 
scarcely surprise us and seem but a natural development, coming as they do a 


the World (London, 1913), x. The few lines of Vincent’s work quoted by Quétif and Echard (op. cit.) 
show no relation to the Mirrour and seems to justify Prior’s statement. See too W. Blades, The 
Biography and Typography of William Cazton (new ed., London, 1897), p. 227. 

1 Emile Male, Religious Art in France, XIII Century (New York, 1913), pp. 23-26; L’ Art reli- 
gieuxr du XIII* sidcle en France, (ed. 4, Paris, 1919). Even in MAle’s last edition the Douai edition is 
attributed to the Jesuits instead of the Benedictines. 

* Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1923), 11, 464, 475- 
476; G. Sarton, op. cit., n, Part 1, 1931, 929-932. 

5 Berthelot in Journal des Savants, 1892, p. 126. 

* R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli XIV et XV (Florence, 1914), u, 197. 
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hundred years after Vincent, when the hollowness of scholastic repetitiousness 
was recognized and the thinking of laymen led to new observations and syn- 
theses.! Nor is Daunou’s claim without justification, that through his numerous 
quotations Vincent was more responsible than any other mediaeval writer for 
inspiring others to seek out and study both the Greek and the Latin classics.’ 


There has been much uncertainty about the earliest printed editions of the 
Speculum Maius. It is usually stated that the first complete edition is by Men- 
telin of Strassburg in 1473-76, the second by Koberger, Nuremberg, in 1483- 
1486, then editions at Venice in 1493-94 and 1591, and last the Douai edition of 
1624. From a textual standpoint this is probably a fairly accurate statement 
but historians of printing find it unsatisfactory. The first edition really consists of 
at least two editions of nearly every volume by Mentelin and his son-in-law, 
Adolf Rusch (the R Printer), from 1472 or 1473 to 1476 or a little later. From the 
very beginning, it seems that sets of four were made up from these different is- 
sues. Mentelin apparently printed no Doctrinale; Rusch, no Morale. As a volume 
was exhausted, it was reprinted. In addition, a Historiale was printed in the 
monastery of SS Ulrich and Afra at Augsburg (1474), a Naturale by the Printer 
of the Golden Legend at Strassburg about 1481, a Morale by Winters at Cologne 
about 1477. 

The fifteenth-century editions are scarce, some of them extremely so, though 
there are one or more copies of nearly all of them in the United States.‘ The Brit- 
ish Museum has about half. 

None of the editions is satisfactory from a textual standpoint. The first are the 
best; the later ones become progressively worse. The last, that of 1624, is quite 
impossible on account of the constant ‘correction’ of quotations to agree with the 
printed editions of the day.’ Even the early editions suffer from this defect, 
though to a less extent. Thus in quoting from Juvenal, m1, 182, the Mentelin 
edition (at Hist. vim1, 138) agrees with the florilegium which Vincent used in the 
readings hoc and iam as against the vulgate readings id and hic found in the 1494 


1 G. Gréber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie (Strassburg, 1902), 1, 1, p. 250. 

® Histoire littéraire de la France, xvi, 485. 

* Writers on Vincent invariably mention a Venice edition of 1484 (e.g., Daunou, op. cit., 470) but 
I find no trace of it in bibliographical sources. I suspect that it is a ghost made to walk by a wrong 
report of the date of the 1494 edition. This is proved by the fact that older writers, such as William 
Cave, Script. Eccles. Historia Literaria (Geneva, 1694), p. 499, list the 1484 edition but omit that of 
1494. As to the Venice edition of 1493-94, there is a 1493 Morale and one of 1494, but as both are 
dated September 30 it seems certain that these are really the same and that a mistake in date was 
corrected while copies were being struck off. In that case 1493 is probably correct, as it allows three 
and one-half to four months between each of the volumes, whereas September 30, 1494, would be only 
twenty-five days after the appearance of the Historiale. As a matter of fact, I have some doubts 
whether a 1494 imprint exists, as none is quoted in reliable bibliographical sources. I was unable to 
find the two copies said to be in the Library of Congress. 

‘ I am indebted to Miss Margaret B. Stillwell of the Annmary Brown Memorial Library, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for a list of Vincent incunabula in the still unpublished second census of fifteenth-century 
books owned in America. 

* It may also be guilty of interpolation. For example, it has 52 more lines of Ovid’s Amores in 
Hist. v1, 108 ff., than the Strassburg and Venice editions. 
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and 1624 editions. In a Martial quotation (111, 42, 4) the Strassburg and Douai 
editions at Doct. v1, 18 agree with Vincent’s florilegium in the reading credimus. 
Three chapters later the quotation occurs again with the vulgate creditur. It is of 
course possible, but not likely, that Vincent is to be charged with this inconsist- 
ency.! All the editions seem to be based on the fourteenth-century quadripartite 
edition revised after the composition of the spurious Morale. 


The problem of editing a work of this sort is highly complicated. First there is 
its size. A rough estimate of the number of words in each part follows: 


A new edition must surely give the references for all of the thousands of quota- 
tions even if it does not go more deeply into the question of sources. 

Another problem is presented by the large number of manuscripts of the His- 
toriale. Over fifty complete manuscripts are known to me.” On the other hand, 
there are several of the thirteenth century, including a partial one of the year 
1267. For the Naturale I have record of some twelve or thirteen complete manu- 
scripts, including some of the thirteenth century. The Doctrinale is represented 
by seven complete manuscripts in my list, one of which is said to belong to the 
thirteenth century. I know of only two complete and one partial manuscript of 
the Morale. Incidentally, these figures in themselves are of significance in judging 
the relative influence of the various parts of the Speculum. 

Another difficulty is caused by Vincent’s own recension or recensions of his 
work. How great this difficulty is can be determined only by a study of the manu- 
scripts; some part of it has been indicated. Presumably an edition should present 
Vincent’s final form, but students of his sources might be interested even more 
in his first edition. On the other hand, scholars concerned with the influence of 
Vincent on others might wish to know something about the manuscripts which 
were used by later writers even if these manuscripts proved unimportant for 
reconstructing the text. 

If the project is undertaken at all it will probably be best to start with a single 
part, preferably the Historiale, though some will want the Naturale.* The spuri- 
ous Morale might well be omitted entirely, especially if it turns out that its influ- 
ence was slight. Whatever the decision may be on these and other points of pro- 
cedure, it would seem to be high time to polish Vincent’s Mirrors and thus to rid 
ourselves of the distortions which they now reflect. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 For other examples see my article referred to at the beginning of this paper. 

2 The work is usually written in parts, generally four, even five. In my estimate I have lumped 
together parts that do not belong together from over a hundred manuscripts. My lists are based 
chiefly on printed catalogues of manuscripts. 

3 L. Thorndike, Isis, x1v (1930), 368 ff., includes the Naturale in his ‘Prospectus for a Corpus of 
Mediaeval Scientific Literature in Latin.’ 





Mediaeval Commentary on Lucan 


MANUSCRIPT FRAGMENT OF A MEDIAEVAL 
COMMENTARY ON LUCAN 


By WILLIAM JEROME WILSON 


TuE manuscript collection of Judge Walter B. Beals, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington, at Olympia, contains an apparently unique 
fragment of a mediaeval commentary on Lucan.' It consists of two paper leaves, 
conjugate but not consecutive, measuring 28 by 21 centimeters, written in double 
columns of forty lines each. It is not in a distinctive book hand, but is probably 
from Italy. A modern hand has correctly labeled it ‘14th century manuscript,’ but 
has rashly added ‘Code of Justinian.’ It was used in binding, and the inner pages 
are obscured by the reverse offset of a liturgical text, which seems to contain one 
unusual word, in the phrase ‘ad grandum magiaboriem.’ 

The commentary was built on generous lines, being at once grammatical, 
exegetical, and historical. The surviving portions cover Pharsalia, 1, 601-695 and 
1, 71-102, with a forward reference to line 130. The first folio gives the closing 
comments on Book 1 and an historical ‘Accessus ad secundum librum’ together 
with a topical outline of Book 1 under ten capitula, the last of which is incomplete 
at the bottom of the page. Doubtless there was a similar introduction for each 
book. Folio 2 contains nothing but detailed comments. These are both dis- 
cursive and repetitious, as if designed for schoolboys rather than mature scholars. 
In fact, the whole work is suggestive of a mediaeval schoolmaster, who knows his 
author and knows his Roman history, but who adds nothing to our modern 
knowledge of Lucan. The chief interest of the fragment lies in its method and its 
arrangement. 

The present copy is not the author’s original. Several passages defy interpreta- 
tion unless emended, and one of them has even been marked by the scribe, or 
more probably by the corrector, as a crux. We are dealing with a secondary 
copy, at the least. Of this there is further evidence in the method by which the 
various sentences of Lucan are designated as they are taken up for discussion. 
They are preceded by the words ‘Ibi r[ubric]a,’ meaning ‘At that point in the 
original are rubricated letters’ or ‘a rubric.’ Evidently in the manuscript from 
which our scribe was copying there were, in accordance with the best custom of 
the age, two colors of ink: red for the passages from the poem and black for the 
comments. But our scribe is using black ink only. He therefore can do no better 
than insert at the appropriate points ‘Ibi r[ubric]a.’ He also underlines the words 
quoted. 

When the new lemma begins inside the verse, our commentator designates 


1 This is one among the 12,000 or 15,000 vellum or paper fragments brought to light by the under- 
taking of the Library of Congress, in codperation with the American Council of Learned Societies, to 
compile a Census of Mediaeval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada. In 
preparing this discussion of it I have had the benefit of suggestions from M. Seymour de Ricci, the 
editor-in-chief of that catalogue, and especially from Professor Harold North Fowler, consultant in 
classics at the Library of Congress. The owner of the fragment kindly loaned it to the Library of 
Congress for study. 
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the verse by quoting the introductory words. Thus, when he wishes to take up 
the discussion of the sentence ‘Mors ipsa refugit,’ etc., in the middle of 11, 75, he 
writes: (Ibi rubrica) ‘Mors ipsa’ (versu ‘Penas ante’), which signifies: (At this 
point a rubric) ‘Mors ipsa’ (in the verse beginning ‘Poenas ante’). 

Certain features of the commentator’s exegetical method deserve mention. In 
the first place, he is fond of straightening out the involved poetical order of 
Lucan, and placing the adjectives in front of their nouns, the adverbs near their 
verbs, and everything else where it is easiest of comprehension. At the beginning 
of such a rearrangement he regularly puts the word ‘Construe,’ and after the 
various words or phrases he slips in synonyms or definitions. If the case seems to 
warrant, he may insert as many as three synonyms for one word; thus, deriguit 
(u, 78) is explained by ‘rigidus factus est, vel immotus, vel pal[lleficatus.’ Often 
he descends to extreme details; for example, when the enclitic -que is used as a 
substitute for the conjunction et, he regularly inserts the remark ‘que pro et.’ 

These rearrangements beginning with ‘Construe’ are not always in the most 
natural location with respect to the designated rubrics. In fact, the commentator 
is rather fond of announcing a new lemma, going back to explain in full detail the 
sentence or two preceding, then coming up again to the announced lemma with 
the words, ‘Deinde cum dicit,’ and giving an explanation of it against its back- 
ground. A good illustration is found on folio 2*, at the end of the first column and 
the beginning of the second. ‘Fas haec contingere’ (1, 81) is the new passage for 
discussion, being the words which the Cimbrian jailer of Marius is supposed to 
have heard: ‘You are not permitted to touch that neck.’ The commentator pro- 
ceeds: ‘He says first: now it has been told that the Cimbrian dropped the sword 
because he saw a very great light in the gloomy dungeon.’ Here follows ‘Con- 
strue,’ with a straightening out of the sentences from line 78 on. “Then when he 
says, “You are not permitted to touch that neck,” he sets down the words or 
voice which the man heard. And he does two things: first, he does this; second, 
he describes Marius after his escape from the dungeon, crossing over to Carthage 
or to Libya.’ 

This illustrates another favorite device of the commentator. He delights to set 
forth the double significance of a passage, pointing out to his pupils how the poet, 
while saying explicitly one thing, can indirectly or by implication tell something 
else at the same time: ‘Et duo facit: primo facit hoc; secundo,’ etc. Other phrases 
for the same idea are: ‘Et dividit in duas [partes],’ and ‘Pa[rtit] in duas.’ There 
is nothing especially profound about these two-edged explanations; some of them 
are not even clear. The device is common among the scholastics, as for example 
in Thomas Aquinas’s commentary on Aristotle. 

There is in the fragment as preserved only one new variant for the text of 
Lucan: in the last line of Book 1 we read lapso, which a corrector’s hand has al- 
tered to the usual Jasso. In 11, 180, instead of haec sequitur we read exequitur, but 
this is already recorded by Hosius' as a correction in M (ninth to tenth century) 
and as a variant in G (tenth century). 


1 C. Hosius, Lucanus de Bello Civili (Teubner ed., 1905), p. 35. 
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Palaeographically there is nothing especially remarkable about the manuscript. 
There are the usual mediaeval spellings, as ‘mi(c)hi,’ ‘ni(c)hil,’ and the invariable 
reduction of the diphthongs ae and oe to e. Only the more important sentence 
division is indicated and this by two slant lines. The high s between two dots 
stands for scilicet, M between dots for Marcus, V between dots for quinque, i 
(often reduced to a mere point) between slant lines for id est, g. d. for quasi 
diceret, p° for primo, 2° for secundo, d* for dicit, pt or pz for patet, and a cross re- 
sembling a plus sign for a crux in the text. Deletion is by subscript dots or by 
slant lines through the letters. 

The vogue of Lucan during the Middle Ages was very great; Dante ranks him 
next after Homer, Horace, and Ovid. Several early commentaries on the Phar- 
salia are known, two of which have been published in full and another in excerpts. 
They formed a special interest of Usener, who in 1869 put out a Teubner volume 
containing the Commenta Bernensia as Part 1 of Scholia in Lucani Bellum Civile. 
In 1909 Endt published in the same series the Adnotationes super Lucanum. The 
relation of these two sets of scholia to each other is still a subject of discussion,! 
but one may say with decision that neither of them is related to the Beals frag- 
ment. The scholia are mere detached comments with nothing of the elaborate 
method of the other commentator, and even where they are saying essentially 
the same thing about Lucan, their turns of expression are different. 

In a Prague codex Endt discovered a commentary on Lucan 1, 1-vu, 755, 
written in 1355 a.p. by a resident of Cisalpine Gaul, who at that time was journey- 
ing from Pisa to Rome with Charles tv, king of Rome and Bohemia.? The work 
is not published in full, but in the interest of a theory that both this commentary 
and the Adnotationes super Lucanum derive many elements from an earlier 
treatment by Vacca, Endt has printed some forty pages of extracts in parallel 
columns. Unfortunately for the present purpose, there is almost nothing given 
for the passages treated in the Beals fragment — certainly nothing that would 
suggest interrelationship therewith. Nor is it quite clear whether the citations 
from the 1855 commentary are given in full, or only such sentences as happen to 
illustrate Endt’s thesis. At any rate, in the passages printed, some of which 
extend to as much as twenty consecutive lines, there is no sign of the special 
habits and devices which characterize the commentator of the Beals manuscript. 

In his edition of the Adnotationes, p. vii f., Endt describes briefly a fragment of 
a Lucan commentary found by Joseph Blick in Codex Palat. Vindobon., N. 8. 
293 (twelfth century). The portions covered are 111, 400-1v, 222, and v, 13-383, 
but none of the text is given; detailed comparison is therefore impossible. The 
manuscript is said to be ‘binis ‘columnis scriptus minimis litteris,’ which is true 
also of the Beals text; but since the two are assigned to the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries, respectively, they can hardly be portions of the same codex. The frag- 


1 Cf. Paul Wessener, in Bursians Jahresb., cLxxxvim (1921), 221-228, summarizing literature on 


the Lucanscholien from 1907 to 1917. 
2 Cf. Endt, op. cit., pp. vii f., and his articles, ‘Ein Kommentar zu Lucan aus dem Mittelalter,’ in 


Wiener Studien, xxx11 (1910), 123-155, 272-295. 
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mentary commentary on v111,575—1x, 124 found in codex Paris. lat. 10403' (eleventh 
century) is also of the scholia type. So are the two humanistic commentaries that 
are printed so frequently in incunabula editions of Lucan: by Ognibene de Lonigo 
(=Omnibono Leoniceno Vicentino; died 1493) and by Sulpizio de Veroli (flor. 
1475).? In fact, so far as the evidence readily at hand will carry us, there is no 
more indication that our schoolmaster’s commentary was employed by subse- 
quent glossators than that he himself employed the work of his predecessors. It 
has seemed worth while therefore to transcribe the text of the Beals fragment in 
full.’ 


TRANSCRIPT 


[The first 31 lines deal with the conclusion of the Roman matron’s vision of the course of 
the civil strife, 1, 691-695: 


inpiaque in medio peraguntur bella senatu. 
Consurgunt partes iterum, totumque per orbem 
rursus eo. Nova da mihi cernere litora ponti 
telluremque novam; vidi iam, Phoebe, Philippos. 
Haec ait, et lasso iacuit deserta furore.] 


. .. [fol. 1°] missum contra Anthonium parentem; ibi pugna[ntes] Brutum et Cassium 
fugisse et expugnatos ab Anthonio. Ulterius nota quod dicit ‘partes consurgunt’ quod 
Anthonius, princeps militie Iulii Cesaris, prosecutus est Brutum et Cassium; et ideo dicit 
‘rursus eo,’ etc., quia in multis locis pugnaverunt; unde dicit ‘da cernere,’ i.e., videre, 
‘novam terram quia hec omnia iam loca vidi’; unde dicit ‘vidi Philippos,’ i.e., bella in 
Philippicis campis que facta sunt inter Iulium Cesarem et Pompeium. Immo iterum in 
eisdem pugnare videt Augustum contra Anthonium, et videt etiam ibi Brutum et Cassium. 
‘Hec ait’ imponit finem dictis matrone et dicit, ‘Hec supra dicta sunt.’ ‘Et lapso’ [sso 
above the line in a second hand, i.e., fatigato vel decurso, ‘furore iacuit’ illa matrona ‘de- 
serta,’ i.e., defecta. Nota quia dicit ‘iacuit’ quod pro tanto iacuit quia ipsa [e x i deleted] 
exinanita nimio spiritu fatigata. Ipsa dico ‘deserta,’ i.e., defecta, ‘a furore lapso’ propter 
ipsam lapsam, et ‘laxo,’ i.e., defecto vel fatigato, lapsus enim cito deficit, et ‘lapso,’ i.e., 
elapso vel transfacto et remoto furore, illa quievit et nichil dixit ultra; et sic ostendit eam 
non dixisse hec a se, sed monente spiritu. Patet etiam qualiter omnes vates mala presagia 
[cf. 1, 673] seu vaticinia dabant Romanis. — Et in hoc terminatur expositio primi libri 
Lucani. 


1 A full description is given by E. Kalinka, ‘Analecta Latina,’ in Wiener Studien, xvi (1894), 85-93; 
see also Endt, ‘Der Parisinus Latinus 10403 und die Adnotationes super Lucanum,’ ibid., xxx1 (1909), 
177-179. 

2 Copies of the gloss of Omnibonus Vicentinus are available at the Library of Congress in the 
Brescia edition of 1486 (Hain 10237), the Venice of 1486 (Hain 10238), and the Venice of 1492 (Hain 
10240); both his gloss and that of Joannes Sulpitius Verulanus are available in the Venice edition 
of 1493 (Hain 10241), the Venice of 1498 (Hain 10242), and the Milan of 1499 (Hain 10243). 

3 In the text, curved marks of parenthesis are used for parenthetical elements in the author's 
own sentences; square brackets indicate additions by the present editor. The abbreviations of the 
manuscript are expanded without note or comment except in cases in which there seems to be a pos- 
sibility of other forms of expansion. Letters doubtfully read are marked by subscript dots. The scribe 
intended to show each lemma from the poem by means of underlining, but many mistakes occur; these 
are corrected tacitly, and quotation marks are employed instead of underlines. The punctuation is 
modernized throughout. 
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Accessus ad secundum librum. 


[C]um Cesar Ariminis esset congregatis suis auxiliis, venerunt a Pompeio duo viri ad 
Cesarem qui excusationem Pompei exprimerent, ut Cesar non in suam contumeliam vertat 
ea que Pompeius agit, et quid dicebat Romanus populus, sibi, [fol. 1*, col. 2) Pompeio, pre 
ceteris rebus esse [po]tiorem[t] [read potius?]. Cesar vero verba sua ad Pompeium refferri 
studuit per viros idoneos, ut magnas controversias tollere possint et armis Italiam liberare, 
et ait semper sibi potiorem vita fuisse dignitatem et honorem, et se dolere quod pro bene- 
ficio reddatur contumelia. Opera seu industria inimicorum, cum litteras ad senatum Cesar 
misisset ut omnes ab exercitibus discederent et id non impetrasset, dixit se dolere et duas 
legiones retineri in Italia que sub dissimulatione separati belli separate sunt a se, et sine 
armis stetit in civitate; et quoniam non nisi ad suam perniciem ille legiones pertinebant, 
dixit se paratum ad omnia condescendere atque omnia pati causa reipublice, et petit ut 
proficiscatur Pompeius in suas provincias et Romam dimittat, exercitusque omnes dis- 
cedant ab armis, metus a civitate tollatur, et tota respublica libera senatui committatur 
Romanoque populo, et hoc iureiurando sanciatur seu confirmetur. Et ait ipse populus: 
‘Propius accedat Pompeius aut patiatur Cesarem accedere ad se, ut per colloquia mutua 
omnes controversie tollantur.’ Acceptis mandatis Cesaris, Rosius Capuam venit et nun- 
ciat mentem Cesaris illi, scilicet Pompeio, qui deliberate respondens ad Cesarem litteras 
scripsit quas per Rosium sibi misit, quarum hec erat summa et tenor: ‘Cesar in Gallium 
revertatur, ab Ariminis recedat, exercitum dimittat, que si fecerit, Pompeius in [in re- 
peated but deleted] Hispaniam iter aget; interea, donec fides esset data, et Cesar policeretur 
[read polliceatur] ea se facturum et consules et Pompeius id firmarert. Visa eorum retar- 
datione, Cesar ab Ariminis ad Arecium M. Anthonium capitaneum cum quinque co- 
hortibus [fol. 14] misit, et ipse remansit Ariminis expectans predicta confirmari et etiam 
responsionem. Flavius conconam [read Cortonam? The scribe has marked it as a cruz] suis 
cohortibus occupat. Varus Pompeianus fugit de Auxumo, quod oppidum Cesari datur. 
Quibus nuntiatis Romanis, terror omnes Romanos invasit et de civitate fugerunt. Dum 
nuntiaretur falso Cesarem Romam venire, fugerunt etiam consules, scilicet Marcellus et 
Lentulus college, et magistratus multi. Item Cesari paruit Cingulum oppidum et Esculum 
et Centulum; et cognito Cesaris adventu, paruit etiam Cesari Camerinum [cod. cameni- 
num] et Corphinum, quod tenebat Domitius, Domitio capto et ducto ad Cesarem; sed 
Cesar eum et suos qui secum esse voluerunt dimisit incolumes; et Domitium, magnum 
familiarem Pompei captum et adductum, cum mandatis ad Pompeium mittit, dicens pro 
reipublice utilitate velle cum Pompeio colloqui. His mandatis datis, Cesar cum octo 
legionibus venit Brundusium, ad quod Pompeius, diffidens stare in Apulea vel alio loco, 
devenerat ut se ibi fortificaret, ubi Cesar portum impedire statuit; sed obstructo portu a 
Cesare, Pompeius operibus obicem dissoluit ac inde profugit classe, duabus ultimis ex 
navibus Pompei captis; et Brundusini leti receperunt Cesarem. — Et hec de accessu ad 
secundum librum sufficiant. 

‘(IJamque ire patuere deum.’ Iste est secundus liber Lucani, in quo continetur Roma- 
norum conquestio cum prosecutione Cesaris in Pompeianos et fuga [fol. 1°, col. 2) Pompei 
de Roma et de terra Italica. Dividitur autem iste liber in decem capitula, in quorum primo 
continetur conquestio auctoris contra deos eo quod hominibus futura previdere permit- 
tunt. In secundo continetur generalis omnium conquestio de civili bello, scilicet primo 
mulierum que facilius moventur, deinde virorum, et ad ultimum senum, quia qui multa 
videre consueverunt tardius moventur. In tertio capitulo ponuntur cuiusdam de plebe 
verba de hoc malo conquerentis, et ex omnibus preteritis malis unum solum exemplum 
huic bello vix conferentis, scilicet civile bellum quod factum fuit inter Cillam [sic] et 
Marium, et dicentis quod peiora nunc parantur quam facta fuerunt per illos. In quarto 
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ponitur Bruti severitas [margin securitas] omnibus aliis timentibus, et Catonis per ipsum 
instigati et responsio, et belli persuasio ex ipsa responsione Catonis. In quinto continetur 
redditus Marcie ad Catonem post mortem Hortensii et eiusdem in postumum coniugium 
modesta susceptio. In sexto ponitur fuga Pompei a Roma Capuan, et ad eiusdem muniti- 
onem ostendendam loci descriptio. In septimo ponitur festina Cesaris prosecutio et ad ad- 
ventam eius fuga multorum qui preerant urbibus Italicis. In octavo Domitii animositas, 
qui solus voluit resistere Cesari in Corphinio oppido et eiusdem a militibus suis proditio 
et dimissio eiusdem facta ad Cesarem. Nono ponitur Pompei ad milites suos suasoria 
oratio et eorundem dissentio, unde Pompeius desperans Brundusium iam fugit, cuius, 
scilicet Brundusii, auctor situm describit. Unde Pompeius Gneum Pompeium maiorem 
filium in orientem et consules in Epyrum ad excitanda auxilia misit. Decimo sequitur . . . 
[end of fol. 1°]. 
Fol. 2 deals with the passage in Lucan 11, 71-102: 


71 Stagna avidi texere soli laxaeque paludes 
depositum, Fortune, tuum; mox vincula ferri 
exedere senem longusque in carcere paedor. 
consul et eversa felix moriturus in urbe 
poenas ante dabat scelerum. Mors ipsa refugit 
saepe virum, frustraque hosti concessa potestas 
sanguinis invisi, primo qui caedis in actu 
deriguit ferrumque manu torpente remisit. 
Viderat inmensam tenebroso in carcere lucem 
terribilesque deos scelerum Mariumque futurum, 
audieratque pavens: ‘Fas haec contingere non est 
colla tibi; debet multas hic legibus aevi 
ante suam mortes; vanum depone furorem. 

Si libet ulcisci deletae funera gentis, 

hunc, Cimbri, servate senem. Non ille favore 
numinis, ingenti superum protectus ab ira, 

vir ferus et Romam cupienti perdere fato 
sufficiens.’ Idem pelago delatus iniquo 

hostilem in terram vacuisque mapalibus actus 
nuda triumphati iacuit per regna Iugurthae 

et Poenos pressit cineres. Solacia fati 

Carthago Mariusque tulit, pariterque iacentes 
ignovere deis. Libycas ibi colligit iras. 

Ut primum fortuna redit, servilia solvit 
agmina, conflato saevas ergastula ferro 
exeruere manus. Nulli gestanda dabantur 

signa ducis, nisi qui scelerum iam fecerat usum 
adtuleratque in castra nefas. Pro fata! quis ille, 
quis fuit ille dies, Marius quo moenia victor 
corripuit, quantoque gradu mors saeva cucurrit! 
Nobilitas cum plebe perit, lateque vagatus 
ensis, et a nullo revocatum pectore ferrum. 


There is also a forward reference to line 130: 
1380 Septimus haec sequitur repetitis fascibus annus. . . | 
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. . - [fol. 2¢] et que nondum fecerat sed facturus erat; et secundo ostendit qualiter frus- 
tra data est potestas cuidam Cimbro quod interficeret ipsum. 

(Ibi rubrica) ‘Mors ipsa’ (versu “Penas ante’). Dicit primo quod vincula ferrea consump- 
serunt illum captum in palude, et fetor pedum fuit in carcere, et consul felix moriturus in 
urbe capta sustinebat penas scelerum que facturus erat. 

Construe: ‘mox,’ pro postea, ‘vincula ferri,’ i.e., ligamina ferrea, ‘exedere,’ i.e., con- 
strinxerunt vel corroserunt, ‘senem,’ i.e., Marium; ‘que,’ pro et, ‘longus pedor,’ i.e., fetor 
pedum fuit ‘in carcere.’ Hic autem patet poni ‘pedor’ pro squalore. ‘Consul felix moriturus 
in urbe eversa,’ i.e., capta vel destructa, ‘dabat,’ i.e., sustinebat, ‘penas scelerum,’ i.e., 
de sceleribus que facturus erat, antequam fecisset. ‘Felix,’ scilicet futurus, postea accepit 
urbem; vel ‘felix’ quia potuit prius evertere urbem quam moriretur. 

Deinde cum dicit ‘mors ipsa refugit,’ patet qualiter frustra data est potestas Cimbro ut 
interficeret Marium. Et duo facit: primo hoc; secundo reddit causam, quia propter quan- 
dam visionem. 

(Ibi rubrica) ‘Viderat immensam.’ Et dicit primo quod mors refugit Marium. 

Construe: ‘ipsa mors sepe refugit virum,’ scil. Marium, et ‘potestas invisi sanguinis,’ 
Marii ad interficionem, est ‘concessa frustra hosti’ immani, scil. cuidam Cimbro [habendo 
deleted] habenti eum odio; ‘qui,’ Cimbrus vel lictor, ‘diriguit,’ i.e., rigidus factus est vel 
immotus vel palleficatus, ‘in primo actu cedis,’ i.e., incisionis; ‘que,’ pro et, ‘remisit ferrum 
torpente manu,’ i.e., dimisit ferrum manu retardante. 

Deinde cum dicit [manu retardan deleted] ‘viderat immensam,’ hic reddit causam dicti, 
scil. quare torpuit. Et duo facit, quia primo ponit quod propter visa et audita torpuit; 


‘Phas hec contingere’ (versu ‘Audierat’). Dicit primo: ita dictum est quod remisit 
ferrum quia Cimbrus vidit maximam lucem in carcere [fol. 2°, col. 2] tenebroso, etc. 

Construe: bene dico quod ferrum remisit quia ille Cimbrus viderat ‘immensam lucem,’ 
i.e., maximam, ‘in tenebroso carcere’; ‘que,’ pro eé?, ‘terribiles scelerum deos,’ i.e., furias 
infernales que presunt sceleratis; ‘que,’ pro et, viderat ‘Marium futurum,’ i.e., in futura 
maiestate qualis postea fuit; ‘que,’ pro et, ille, scil. Cimbrus, ‘pavens audierat’ hance vocem 
que statim dicetur. 

Deinde cum dicit ‘fas hec contingere,’ ponit verba vel vocem quam audivit. Et duo facit: 
primo facit hoc; secundo describit Marium post evasionem a carceribus transfretantem in 
Cartaginem seu in Libien. 

(Ibi rubrica) ‘Non ille favore’ (versu ‘Hunc, Cimbri’). Dicit primo: ita dixit, et ‘audie- 
rat,” scil. hanc vocem: O Cimbre, vel lictor, non licet tibi incidere colla Marii, quia Marius 
debet dare multas mortes secundum defixiones factas ab eterno, etc. 

Construe: O Cimbre, ‘non est fas tibi’ pangere seu ‘contingere’ [colla deleted], i.e., in- 
cidere, ‘hec colla,’ i.e., Marii, nam hic, scil. Marius, ‘debet’ dare ‘multas mortes ante suam’ 
mortem ‘legibus evi,’ i.e., defixionibus fatorum ab evo, i.e., ab eterno. O ‘Cimbri,’ scil. 
populus ille, ‘servate hunc senem,’ scil. Marium, ‘si vobis libet,’ i.e., placet, delere, scil. 
Romam, et ‘ulcisci funera,’ i.e., mortes, ‘gentis,’ scil. vestre, ‘delete,’ i.e., destructe, scil. a 
Romanis. Sed, O Cimbri, non solum debetis non interficere Marium, sed etiam ipsum 
servare et fovere ut vos ulciscatur de Romanis, quoniam gentem vestram deleverunt. 

Deinde cum dicit ‘non ille,’ describit Marium fugientem a carceribus et euntem in Car- 
taginem. Et duo facit: primo ponit quod liberatus est a carceribus; secundo ponit quod 
transfretando venit Cartaginem. 

(Ibi rubrica) ‘Idem pelago’ (versu ‘Sufficiens’). Dicit primo quod sic defensus est 
Marius, non quia a superibus faveretur, sed quia dii Romanos odio habebant, ad quos 
perdendos hic sufficiebat Fortune cupienti delere Romam per Marium. Unde non est 
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defensus ‘favore numinis’ sui, sed [fol. 2°] ab ‘ingenti ira’ deorum, ut infra p[atet], quia tot 
diversa passu[s est]. 

Construe: unde ‘ille vir ferus,’ scil. Marius, et ‘sufficiens fato,’ i.e., fortune vel divine dis- 
positioni, ‘cupienti perdere,’ i.e., delere, ‘Romam’ per istum, scil. Marium, ‘non protectus’ 
est, i.e., defensus, ‘favore numinis’ sui, sed ab ‘ingenti ira,’ i.e., magna, ‘superum, ’i.e., super- 
orum, quod patet quia postea ostenderunt iram suam in eo, ut infra patebit. 

Deinde cum dicit ‘idem pelago,’ ponit quod transivit in Cartaginem. Dicit ergo: ita 
evasit Marius et deportatus est in Africam, terram inimicam, etc. 

Construe: ‘idem’ est ‘delatus,’ i.e., deportatus, ‘in terram hostilem,’ i.e., in Africam, 
‘pelago iniquo,’ eo quod tam scelerosum sustineret ; ‘que,’ pro et, ‘actus,’ i.e., depulsus, ‘iacuit 
vacuis mapalibus,’ i.e., domibus vilibus (mapalia sunt domuncule vilissime, que vocat 
vacua quia ipse omnia destruxerat et evacuaverat) ‘per nuda regna,’ scil. tam civibus 
quam opibus, ‘Iugurthe triumphanti(sic],’ i.e., illius regis a se devicti vel in triumpho coram 
se deducti, ad maiorem enim victoris triumpham reges in habitu regum et in habitu capti- 
vorum currum triumphantis precedebant; ‘et pressit,’ scil. Marius, ‘Penos cineres,’ i.e., 
Africanos, quasi diceret quod maior erat ei miseria quia in sepulcribus eorum iacuit quos 
interfecerat. ‘Cartago,’ ‘que,’ pro et, ‘Marius tulit,’ i.e., passi sunt, ‘solacia fati,’ scil. sui; 
‘que,’ pro et, ‘iacentes,’ scil. tam Marius quam Cartago, ‘pariter,’ i.e., similiter, ‘ignovere,’ 
i.e., pepercerunt, diis iniurias suas. Unde nota quod Marius Cartaginem depopulaverat 
antea; sed postquam Cartaginenses viderunt eum, eum adeo miserrimum, iniuriam sibi 
remiserunt quem occidere potuissent. [similiter dii marius deleted] Et ita Cartago passa est 
‘solacia fati,’ i.e., divine voluntatis, que nolebat ut adhuc Marius mor{iJeretur donec Ro- 
mam destruxisset et plura mala fecisset. [fol. 2°, col. 2]Similiteretiam Ma[rius Jest[ | 
sibi, i.e., gratum huic ut R[omJa Cimbrum qui fuerit iugulatus sicut etiam diis placebat, 
et ex hoc habemus quod quanto plu[ | d[{ ] dib[ Jt longius malos ume [tanto] p[_ lis 


Dicit ergo quod tam Marius quam Cartago ‘ignovere,’ i.e., remiserunt, diis eam iniuriam 
de prolongatia vite Marii. ‘Que,’ pro et, ‘[ibi],’ scil. [in Africa], ‘colligit’ Marius ‘Libicas 
iras,’ scil. Libicos iratos contra Romanos. Unde dicit ‘solacia’ quia Cartago, videns se in 
tanta afflictione et miseria a Mario sibi illata, ex destructione sua accepit solacium et diis 
ignovit quoniam Mario pepercit [read pepercerunt]; et etiam Marius sue victorie et 
afflictionis seu miserie et ire dei, in qua erat, solacium accepit. Unde dicit ‘iacentes,’ i.e., 
depressi in sorte immo. 

Et ita patet quod evasit Marius et in Africam devenit et ibi Libicos iratos contra Ro- 
manos collegit; deinde cum dicit ‘ut primum fortuna,’ hic ponit mala que facta sunt per 
Marium postquam fuit in Africa. Et dividit in duas, quia primo describit quod factum est 
usque ad septem annos; secundo quid factum est per ipsum in septimo. 

(Ibi rubrica) ‘Septimus exequitur.’ Partit in duas, quia primo ostendit quid factum est 
per ipsum eo exeunte in Africam; secundo describit auctor mortem Romanorum, post- 
quam venit Romam. 

(Ibi rubrica) ‘Nobilitas cum plebe.’ Partit in duas: primo ostendit quod armavit se et 
omnes malos; secundo exclamat, malum esse magnum ostendens. 

(Ibi rubrica) ‘Pro fata quis’ (versu ‘Attulerat’). Dicit ergo primo quod Marius quam 
primum potuit liberat quos depresserat in servitutem et solvit captivos ut irent contra 
Romanos, et de compedibus fecit fieri tela et gladios, et ‘nulli dabantur signa ducis’ 
portanda nisi qui habebant consuetudinem faciendi scelera in castris. 

Construe: ‘ut,’ i.e., postquam, ‘primum fortunam’. . . 
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BUTCHERING IN MEDIAEVAL LONDON 
By ERNEST L. SABINE 


Tuis paper will discuss three aspects of Mediaeval London butchering: Part 1 
will deal with the general regulation of the butchers’ trade, giving special atten- 
tion to the alleged common practice of selling bad meats; Part 1 will deal with 
the scalding houses, or butchering places; and Part 111, by far the most important 
division, will deal with the problem of disposal of butcher’s filth. 

Mediaeval London (so common belief would have it) was unnecessarily filthy 
and insanitary. Especially did it suffer from abominable defilements of the 
butchers’ trade. A hasty leafing through the City of London official records' 
easily leads one to believe its butchers gravely at fault. Apparently they not 
uncommonly sold putrid, even carrion, meat. With the blood and offal of beasts 
they defiled certain streets, certain places in the suburbs, and certain parts of 
the banks of the River Thames, from which the citizens regularly drew part of 
their water supply; and, all in all, they not seldom created such a sickening 
nuisance and appalling stench that numerous people fled the city and suburbs, 
fearing to dwell in their houses, because of contagion, disease, and death. 

Yet such a hasty generalization, gleaned from a cursory sampling of data, is 
far from a fair and qualified statement of conditions as they actually did exist. 
It does not indicate anything as to changes and developments in the regulation 
and practice of the London butcher trade down through the Middle Ages. It 
does not point out times when insanitary conditions were especially acute, or, 
at any rate, especially criticized; nor does it seek to link up such times with their 


specific underlying causes. Indeed, such a generalization leads to grave misap- 
prehension and unjust depreciation of the zealous civic spirit often active in 
mediaeval London for the improvement of sanitary conditions. A true under- 
standing and appreciation of that spirit can be obtained only through careful 
analysis of available data, taking into account actual difficulties in the way of 
achieving satisfactory sanitary conditions, and actual successes in coping with 
them. 


I. GENERAL REGULATION OF THE BUTCHERS’ TRADE 


Even before the year 1300, according to the London Letter-Books, masters of 
the butchers were regularly appointed to supervise all trade activities of each of 
the three city butcheries? — that of St Nicholas Shambles, near Friars Minors, 
at Newgate; that of the Stocks Market near Walbrook at the east end of West 
Cheap; and that of East Cheap — and such supervision seems to have been faith- 
fully carried out. In 1320 an ordinance required at least two of the masters to be 
present each time at the butchering of animals; and, in general, regulations were 
enforced prescribing times and places for the sale of butchers’ meat. These, on 


1 See Calendar of Letter-Books . . . of the City of London, ed. R. R. Sharpe (London, 1899). Abbre- 
viated hereafter as Cal.L.B. 
? Cal.L.B. C, 55. For other entries see indexes to Cal.L.B.’s. 
‘Liber Custumarum, in the Munimenta Gildhallae Londoniensis, ed. H. T. Riley (London, 1859, 


Rolls Series) Pt. 1, 304 f. 
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the one hand, prevented the butchers (along with other venders) from over- 
crowding certain streets with their stalls, and, on the other hand, prevented them 
from fraudulently selling meat in secret, having escaped the supervision of the 
masters. The major aim, apart from the control of prices, was evidently to 
enable the masters to see that the quality of meat, and the cuts, sold were up to 
required standard.' 

Unfortunately the early records of the Butchers’ Guild have been lost, so that 
there is available no account of the proceedings and convictions of the guild 
court in cases of petty fraud and other minor offences. Yet there is extant for the 
late fourteenth century information concerning the supervision of the Grocers’ 
Guild that may well serve to illustrate the probable practice of the butchers. 

In 1393, during the mayoralty of John Hadlee, grocer, a new ordinance pre- 
scribed that all spices, before being sold, should henceforth be garbled by an 
official garbler, and that anyone selling spices before having them so cleaned 
should, upon conviction, forfeit of pure and cleaned merchandise to the City 
Chamber double the weight of such powder and dirt as had been found in them.? 
Letter-Book H, the source of this information, also mentions punishment the 
following year of a certain city grocer for selling adulterated spices (in quantity) 
to a foreign merchant. He was set in the pillory and had the false powders burnt 
under him — a much more severe punishment than that actually prescribed by 
the ordinance.’ Further mention of the enforcement of the garbling regulation 
the Letter-Books do not make. 

But the records of the Grocers’ Guild, extant for this period, at once take up 
the matter. The new garbling regulation is immediately entered on the books. In 
the following year (1394), a grocer was fined no less than £200 for adulteration of 
spices.‘ After payment of £50, however, he was mainprised and sworn not to 
repeat the offence. From this time on the prescribed forfeits followed for almost 
every year, sometimes two or three, sometimes six or seven, showing that the 
official supervisors were steadily enforcing observance of guild regulations.’ 
Clearly the grocers’ organization was earnestly trying to ensure honest service 
on the part of its members to the citizens of London. The garbling ordinance was 
passed on the initiative of the organization and was by it enforced. 

But the Butcher’s Guild, a much earlier organization, had also at a much 
earlier date shown the same sort of initiative. In 1830-1331 the butchers petitioned 
the Mayor for the passing of certain ordinances for the better regulation of their 
trade;* and there are reasons to believe that, in so doing, they were equally 


1 Liber Albus, in Munimenta Gildhallae Londoniensis, 1, 274; Liber Custumarum, Pt. 1, 411; Me- 
morials of London and London Life in the XIII, XIV, and XV Centuries, ed. H. T. Riley (London 
1861), pp. 222, 223; Cal.L.B., E, 137, 179; ibid., F, 123, 125; ibid., G, 128; ibid., H, 108, $18; ibid., K, 
10; ibid., L. 128. 

2 Ibid., H, 400, 406, 407. 

3 Cal.L.B., H, 412. 

* Plea and Memoranda Roils, preserved among archives of the Guildhall Record Office (London), 
A 33, m. 6; Fac-simile of First Volume of MS. Archives of the Grocers’ Company, A.D. 1341-1468, ed. 
J. A. Kingdon, Master of the Company, 1833-4 (Privately printed, London, 1886), p. 74. 

5 Ibid., pp. 78, 80, 82, 87, 93, 104, 109, 111, 114, 125, ete. 

* Cal.L.B., E, 258. 
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honest and zealous in their desire to serve the public. Some evidence, it is true, 
seems to refute this conclusion. Both the Plea and Memoranda Rolls and the 
Letter-Books (especially for the fourteenth century) give many instances of 
butchers, as well as fishmongers and poulterers, being punished in courts other 
than those of their respective guilds for breaking guild regulations.! Such was not 
true of the grocers. Yet many of the punishments for enhancing prices and for 
forestalling, mentioned in the Plea and Memoranda Rolls, were probably dealt 
with outside the guild courts on the initiative of the masters of the guilds them- 
selves, since entries for the year 1865 make explicit mention of both butchers and 
poulterers being committed to Newgate on their masters’ complaining that they 
had rebelled and had refused to obey regulations.? 

The most serious offence of all, however, that of selling bad meats, seems to 
have come up for judgment before the mayor and aldermen on the complaints of 
the suffering citizens rather than of the masters. Yet examination of evidence 
does not lead one to believe such offences due so much to laxity on the part of 
the masters as to certain peculiarly aggravating conditions presently to be 
explained. 

Meanwhile a glance into the accounts of the Smithfield butchers, extant for 
the years 1543-1585, reveals a type of supervision that one might expect to have 
been in force even in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; for it is much the 
same as that found in the early accounts of the Grocers’ Guild. Petty fines were 
levied almost every year for petty offences in such matters as improperly cut 
meats; ‘stuffed,’ ‘propped,’ and ‘raised’ kidneys; selling of measly pork (a rare 
conviction); killing on Sundays; coming to work late; and running ‘in a cloak 
without a gown;’ all indicating the type of regulations that doubtless had long 
become traditional in the worshipful and dignified mistery of the Smithfield 
Butchers. 

But to return to the sale of bad meats. The impression frequently gained from 
a careless leafing through of the Letter-Books, that such offences were common 
throughout the Middle Ages, has really little foundation in fact. In the first place, 
many of the convictions really concern the poulterers and others rather than the 
butchers; and, in the second place, even the inclusion of all such convictions 
would not greatly swell the total, nor spread it over a long period of time. Indeed, 
all such recorded malpractices for the two centuries from 1300 to 1500 fall within 
two quite definitely limited periods during which peculiarly aggravating con- 
ditions prevailed. The first extended from 1314 to 1320, and the second from 1346 
to 1389. Both were times of murrain among domestic animals The first outbreak 
may have been confined in its ravages to cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs; but the 
second spread among poultry and wild birds as well.‘ 


1 Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, ed. A. H. Thomas (Cambridge [Eng.], 1926), i, 232, 233, 
235, 242, 252; ii, 7, 8, 15, 21, 164, 180, 205, 220, 227, 230. References from Letter-Books given through- 
out discussion following. 

* Cal. Plea & Mem. R., u, 15, 21. 

* Account Book, 1543-1588, of the Butchers Guild of London, preserved in their Hal] near Smith- 
field Market (London). 

‘ For the first period, cf.: Memorials, p. 132; ibid., p. 189; Cal.L.B., E, 182-8; Memorials, p. 240; 
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For no other times during these two centuries (1300-1500) do the London 
Letter-Books and other records tell of further convictions for the sale of bad meats 
of any sort; and, correspondingly, for no other times do the chronicles of England 
mention murrain ravages among farm stock. On the other hand, they make no 
mention of murrain among poultry even for the period from 1346 to 1389. Yet 
they do tell of murrain among sparrows in 1366, a year well within the decade 
when most of the convictions for selling putrid poultry, including wild birds, 
were made. 

Meanwhile, a convincing correlation between the outbreaks of murrain in 
England and the convictions for sale of bad meats in London may be seen in a 
comparison of the entries referred to above with the list of outbreaks of murrain 
compiled from various chronicles by Fleming in his book on Animal Plagues. For 
every year of the first period, 1314 to 1320, some chronicle or other mentions 
murrain among farm animals.' And for the second period chronicles record mur- 
rain for the years 1346 to 1349, 1363, 1369, 1370, 1885, 1386, and 1389.” These are 
the only periods for which murrain is mentioned. 

Fleming, however, says that the murrain was much more prevalent during this 
last period than the incidental entries of the chronicles would lead one to believe, 
and suggests that it was not mentioned more frequently because the Black Death, 
prevalent from 1348 on, so greatly overshadowed it in importance. Proof of its 
greater prevalence he finds in the accounts of the Manor of Heacham, Norfolk 
County, which show that murrain raged there almost without intermission from 
1346 to 1411, when it finally and suddenly disappeared.* 

A discussion of these accounts published in Archaeologia by Henry Harrod, 
reveals the following facts: The murrain attacked all sorts of farm animals — 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs; and chickens, ducks, geese, swans, and pea-hens, 
old and young, especially the young. It even destroyed numerous hives of bees.‘ 
The same is seen to be true in the accounts of a neighboring manor. The losses 
were, indeed, heavy, at times during the worst years apparently reducing the 
stock by one half, though never completely wiping it out, as in a certain instance 
cited by Knyghton the chronicler.* The casualties caused by the murrain fluctu- 
ated continually, rising often for three or four years to a crest of heavy losses, 
and then again dropping away quickly to almost no losses at all. But these crests 
were much higher during the first four decades, that is, from 1346 to approxi- 
mately 1385.° 


Cal. L.B., F, 208; Memorials, p. 271; Cal. Pl. & Mem. R., u, 12; Cal.L.B., G, 332-3. — For the second, 
cf.: Memorials, p. 266; Cal.L.B., G, 173; ibid., p. 175; Memorials, p. 288; Cal.L.B., G, 259; ibid., 
pp. 332-388; ibid., H, 110; Memorials, p. 448. 

1P. 91 ff. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Fleming, op. cit. (London, Chapman and Hall, 1871-84), p. 113. 

4 Henry Harrod, ‘Some Details of a Murrain of the Fourteenth Century, from the Court Rolls 
of a Norfolk Manor,’ Archaeologia (1866), x1, 1 ff. 

5 Fleming, op. cit., p. 113. 

* Archaeologia, loc. cit. 
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Now, if Fleming and Harrod are correct in their opinion that the murrain 
during this period (1346-1411) was prevalent all over England in much the same 
way as it was on these manors in Norfolk County — and their arguments seem 
sound, since the chronicles mention the murrain spreading rapidly at times over 
the whole country, even within the space of one year! — then the heavier ravages 
of the disease during the first four decades after the outbreak would at least in 
part account for the fact that only during these first four decades were there con- 
victions in London for the selling of bad meats. But there were even stronger 
reasons for such convictions not continuing longer. Both the citizens and the 
officials of London declared their abhorrence of such practice in no uncertain 
words. They characterized such meats as ‘putrid, and stinking, an abomination 
to mankind,’ ‘putrid, rotten, stinking, and abominable to the human race,’ and 
‘putrid, and corrupt, unwholesome as food for man, and an abomination.’ These 
were the sort of verdicts given, and the verdicts did not end in mere verbal ex- 
plosions, for the culprits were without exception punished (cruelly, we should 
say) by being placed in the pillory and having the putrid matter burat beneath.” 
Doubtless such punishments, hard to escape, because the meat sold or seized was 
held as incontrovertible evidence, were effective deterrents, even though venders 
of meats had had animals die in their possession of murrain after purchase, and 
so had incurred severe financial losses. Whatever, therefore, may be said con- 
cerning the people of mediaeval England being careless and filthy in regard to 
meats (and to foods in general), assuredly the people of London were not. All the 
evidence shows that they were severely and uniformly strict in insisting on the 
sale of good meats, and that the infractions of these regulations were only for two 
very limited periods when the murrain was causing alarming financial losses 
among the venders, and was also making meat extremely scarce and high priced. 


II. THE BUTCHERING PLACES 


So also in regard to the filth incident to butchering within the city, the city 
authorities seem to have tried to reduce the nuisance to what by them was con- 
sidered an unavoidable minimum. One of the most unpleasant consequences of 
butchering within the city was associated with the scalding houses, situated near 
the three meat markets. The first mention of such a scalding house found by the 
writer is for the year 1301-1302.' The Assize Roll states that jurors for Billingsgate 
Ward charged a certain Thomas de Canefeld, holder of the scalding house, where 
pigs and other animals, and likewise geese, were scalded, with pouring the water 
and blood from the aforesaid animals into Roderslane (later called Rotherslane, 
and then Puddinglane, and long the assigned route for the East Cheap butchers 
in carrying their filth to the Thames). The same jurors also charged four women 
butchers, selling meats in East Cheap, with throwing putrid blood and vile filth 
into the King’s highway to the harm of the city and of all passers-by. All, in- 
cluding the holder of the scalding house, were found guilty, and forbidden on 

1 Fleming, op. cit., p. 91 ff. 


2 See footnote references on pages 337 and 338. 
3 Assize Roll, 547a, m. 20, preserved among archives of Public Record Office (London). 
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pain of imprisonment to do so. They were to carry their filth to the Thames and 
throw it into the river at ebb-tide, a statement of real importance, as it estab- 
lishes authoritatively for this early date the practice long continued of casting 
butchers’ filth into the river at ebb-tide. 

The first mention of a scalding house associated with the butchery of St 
Nicholas Shambles was found for the year 1370-1371.! In the Assize of Nuisances, 
the gardener of the Friars Minors charged a certain butcher and his wife, holding 
a tenement in Pentecost Lane, in which they had constructed a scalding house, 
with running the filthy water, mixed with blood, hairs, and so forth, through a 
gutter into the ditch of the king’s highway, whence it ran into the garden of the 
Friars Minors, making it in many places stinking and putrid to the great nuisance 
and harm of the Friars. All that is further stated about the matter is that an in- 
vestigation was ordered. On the other hand, in 1877-1378, a charge of creating a 
nuisance was brought against the Friars themselves, because they had so ob- 
structed the opening in the wall of their garden that the drainage from this street 
(Pentecost Lane), which lawfully ran through the garden to Houndsditch, the 
city moat, was hindered to the great nuisance and inconvenience of the residents 
of that street, for in time of rain the refluent water entered the houses.* Whether 
the filth from the scalding house was still running through the street is not stated; 
but the probability is that it was not, since the citizens would scarcely have failed 
to mention what would have been a terrible and disgusting state of affairs, 
especially at a time when outbreaks of the Black Death had made people ex- 
tremely afraid of all such filth as a source of contagion. The Friars were ordered 
to repair the channel and make it as good as formerly within forty days, the 
usual time limit for removing nuisances. 

That there was more than one scalding house in connection with St Nicholas 
Shambles is evident from a suit brought in 1875 by the owner of an older estab- 
lishment against the owner of a new one, who had been going with his servants 
into the highways and byeways and inviting persons to bring their scalding to 
his house, thus greatly injuring the business of the older scalding place. Such 
solicitation was therefore forbidden on the part of either house.’ 

At the Stocks in the early fifteenth century there were at least two scalding 
houses. In 1411-1412, a certain Walter Bow, butcher, held a scalding house be- 
longing to the Grocers’ Guild, evidently situated at the Stocks, for the early 
records of the guild mention the regular receipt of rents from certain property at 
the Stocks; and from this scalding house property the guild continued to receive 
rents for many years.‘ Another scalding house is mentioned for the year 1413- 
1414, in a contract enrolled in the Hustings, as situated in the Parish of St 
Mildred in the Poultry, right against Walbrook stream.’ Mention of a scalding 


1 Assize of Nuisances, Miscellaneous FF, m. 26, preserved among archives of Guildhall Record 
Office (London). 

® Ibid., m. 40. 

3 Cal. Pl. & Mem. R., u, 206. 

* Fac-simile of First Volume of MS. Archives of Groc. Comp., p. 107. 

5 Hustings Roll, preserved among archives in Guildhall Record Office, 141 (88). 
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house at the Stocks, possibly the one belonging to the Grocers, is also found in 
the accounts of the London Bridge Estate. In 1413-1414 the wardens of London 
Bridge specified that a house they had rented at the Stocks, for accommodation 
of materials used in building the new Stocks, was situated next the scalding 
house;! and, in 1415-1416, they paid 12d. for the privilege of using water from 
the scalding house well.? 

But what degree of cleanliness was maintained in the scalding houses is dif- 
ficult to say. It is true that the use of water in the scalding operations sufficient 
to wash all the blood and hairs and so forth out into the city ditches and farther 
would suggest that the scalding places were kept in what was then considered a 
sanitary condition, or, in other words, that they were washed clean of all filth. 
Such a conclusion, indeed, seems to be borne out by numerous entries in the ac- 
counts of the London Bridge Estate concerning the cleaning of the houses of the 
butchers and fishmongers at the Stocks Market. Just what had been the earlier 
practice is not certain, but about 1400 the Wardens of the Bridge seem to have 
taken over — if they did not already possess — certain definite responsibilities 
as to keeping clean these houses, from which they drew rents for the upkeep of 
the bridge. In the Week Book containing their accounts, there is evidence of care- 
ful and regular cleaning of such places from around 1400, and of the carting away 
of the collected rubbish. Brooms, birch-brooms, herring-brushes, and washing- 
brooms are all frequently mentioned as being purchased.’ Moreover, for several 
years from 1410-1411 on, while the wardens doubtless had all their regular em- 
ployees busy, along with many others, on the building operations at the new 
Stocks Market, regular payments were made quarterly to the city raker of Corn- 
hill for cleaning these houses and for carting away the rubbish.‘ 

Against such evidence of habits of cleanliness in connection with the butchers’ 
trade, must, of course, be set certain isolated instances of practice to the contrary. 
In 1338, around seventy years earlier, two butchers, evidently of East Cheap, 
were charged with carrying trade refuse into the street at Grace Church and 
feeding their pigs on it, thus defiling the street. Both were fined for so doing.® 
Clearly the practice was not tolerated. Again in 1421 and 1422, to return to the 
decades especially under consideration, wardmote inquests for Walbrook re- 
ported, among numerous other defaults on the part of citizens, that the fish- 
mongers, butchers, and hucksters occupying the Stocks threw their entrails and 
offal outside the Stocks on to the highway to the great nuisance of passers-by.° 
Evidently here, too, trade refuse is meant rather than the inwards of animals in 
quantity such as would result from the slaughtering of beasts. 


1 Bridge Masters’ Accounts, preserved among archives in Guildhall Record Office; Week Book, 


ur, 35, 45. 

2 Ibid., p. 153. 

3 Week Book, 1, 42, 61, and elsewhere. 

4 Ibid., 1, 216, 298, 313, 315, 319, 324, 348, 351, 356, 365, 369; and 11, 5, 12, 26, 28, 29, $7, 46, 53, 
54, 61, 64, 67, 69, 74, 105, 259, 310. 

5 Cal. Pl. & Mem. R., 1, 166. 

* Pl. & Mem. R., A 50, m. 7; A 51, m. 2°. 
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What an appalling nuisance would have resulted from the throwing of entrails 
from the actual butchering into the highway at the Stocks is well exemplified by 
an entry in the Plea and Memoranda Rolls for 1422.1 Complaint was made both 
by the Warden and Convent of Friars Minors and by the Rector and parishion- 
ers of St Nicholas Shambles that a lane near the Church used by the Friars was 
full of dung and entrails thrown there at the weekly butchering, so that passage 
through the lane was prevented and the place filled with horrible stenches. Im- 
mediate orders were given for the closing of the lane with a gate to be kept by the 
Rector and his parishioners, so that no such nuisance could again be committed. 
The general practice seems to have been to clean the entrails after each butchering 
and so to utilize as much of them as possible for various purposes — the intes- 
tines for sausage holders, the lining of the stomach for tripe, the fats for render- 
ing, and so on. The remnants, along with the dung and other useless meat scraps, 
were discarded. Such would seem to have been the filth thrown into this lane. 

Now, if decided and prompt measures were taken to abate this nuisance in a 
comparatively out-of-the-way place, itself within the noisome neighborhood of 
the Shambles, surely no such nuisance would, for a moment, have been tolerated 
near the Stocks Market, at the very heart of the business district of the city. 
Probably the nuisance there was the result of petty habits of uncleanliness on the 
part of those selling meats and fish within the various rented houses and stalls of 
the Stocks Market, habits which supervision, however strict, would have found 
difficult completely to eliminate. Evidently the jury of Walbrook wardmote did 
not know who the actual offenders were; for, contrary to usual practice, they 
mentioned no names, merely confining themselves to a blanket accusation. 


III. DISPOSAL OF BUTCHERS’ FILTH 


Such offences, however, if one is to judge from the records, were of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. The really serious trouble with the butchers arose in con- 
nection with the repeated attempts to establish more satisfactory regulations con- 
cerning the slaughtering of animals and the disposal of the filth and offal result- 
ant therefrom. Indeed, the agitation on the part of numerous citizens concerning 
this matter continued through most of the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

But the latter half of the fourteenth century, it must be remembered, was the 
time when London suffered more than during any other similar period from the 
ravages of the Black Death. Prevalence of plague, therefore, may have had not a 
little to do with the persistent attempts to improve sanitary conditions within 
the city. The plague years for London recorded in Walsingham and elsewhere 
are 1349, 1361, 1369, 1879, 1382, 1390, 1391, and 1407.2 In 1349, the first and 
worst plague seems to have swept off at least one-third the population. In 1361, 
the casualties, though still appalling, were not so great; and through the follow- 


1 Pl. & Mem. R., A 50, m. 10°. 

2 Thomas Walsingham, Chronica Monasterii S. Albani Thomae Walsingham quondam Monachi S. 
Albani Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley (London, 1863-1864, Rolls Series), 1, 273, 284, 309, 409; 
11, 197, 203, 276. Political Poems and Songs Relating to English History from the Accession of Edward 
III to the Reign of Henry VIII, ed. T. Wright (London, 1859-1861, Rolls Series), 1, 253. 
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ing plagues, except for slight fluctuations, the death rate continued to decline to 
the end of the century. 

Now a tabulation of entries referring to agitation concerning butchers’ filth, 
found in records for the four half-centuries from 1300 to 1500, at once indicate 
in a broad way some correlation between this agitation and the outbreaks of the 
plague. For the years 1300-1350 the entries number only two; for the years 1350- 
1400 they number twenty-one; for the years 1400-1450 they number three; and 
for the years 1450-1500 they number four.' Closer examination of the agitation 
concerning butchers’ filth may well establish some definite correlation with the 
outbreaks of the plague. 

In 1343, however, before there had been any outbreak of plague whatsoever, 
the city authorities ‘for the decency and cleanliness of the city’ granted to the 
butchers of St Nicholas Shambles a segregated spot in the suburbs at Seacoal-lane 
near Fleet Prison, where they might clean and dispose of the entrails of beasts.” 
Filth there thrown into Fleet Stream would, for the most part, have been swept 
down into the Thames River by the force of the swift stream combined with that 
of the ebb-tide. The citizens of London seem to have considered the arrangment 
satisfactory, for they made no complaint of any nuisance being created thereby, 
even during the appalling outbreak of plague in 1349. 

But complaint did come soon after from a quite different quarter. In 1354 the 
king sent a writ to the mayor and city authorities protesting against the stench 
arising from the cleaning of entrails on this wharf, formerly owned (so the writ 
stated) by the Prior of St John of Jerusalem, who had petitioned for the removal 
of the nuisance on the ground that it was so near to Fleet Prison as to be injuri- 
ous to the health of the prisoners. Naturally the Prior had petitioned the king, 
because Fleet Prison was under the latter’s jurisdiction. (The city prisons were 
all within the city limits.) The king therefore ordered removal of the nuisance.’ 

The city authorities, in their answer to the king, stated that they had assigned 
this place to the butchers so that they might wash the entrails in the tidal water 
of the Thames, instead of throwing them on the pavement by the House of the 
Gray Friars; and contended that the place in ‘Secolane’ belonged to the city and 
not to the Prior of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem, as the latter asserted.‘ 
Clearly the intentions of the city authorities, even at this time, were to mitigate, 
as much as possible, the nuisance caused by butchers’ filth. 

The complaint of the Prior of St John’s Hospital, however, seems to have been 
due not merely to personal interest, as might be supposed but also to real con- 
cern for the health of the prisoners of the Fleet. In the preceding year (1353) 
there had been a drought from March to July during which time scarcely any 
rain fell.’ Conditions around the prison must have been especially insanitary. 


1 Authorities given throughout the discussion in pages following. 

* Memorials, p. 214; Cal.L.B., F, 84. 

* Cal.L.B., G, $1. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 31-82. 

5 Chronicon Angliae de Anno Domini 1328 usque ad Annum 1388, ed. E. M. Thompson (1874, 
Rolls Series), p. 31. 
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Sickness may have greatly increased among the prisoners. Moreover, in 1355- 
1356, the king ordered an inquest concerning the filth that had accumulated in 
the prison ditch from various privies built over it by private citizens and from 
several tanneries bordering it.’ All the evidence points to extremely insanitary 
surroundings at Fleet Prison resulting in a serious cleaning up being compelled 
by the king. 

At any rate, the city authorities were forced to remove the butchers’ nuisance;? 
and, in reply to a second writ from the king in 1355, they informed him that they 
had already provided another place for the butchers near the wall of the Black 
Friars on the bank of the Thames, and had also given orders for the arrest and 
imprisonment of anyone disturbing them in their business there.* No further com- 
plaints of this filth followed for some years; and up to 1361 it continued to be 
disposed of on the “Bochersbrigge’ near the house of the Black Friars. 

But in that year another terrible plague swept the city, and coincidentally a 
protest was raised against the filth from the Butchers of St Nicholas Shambles. 
Evidently complaint was made to the king; for he, with the consent of Parlia- 
ment, sent a writ to the mayor and aldermen protesting against the slaughtering 
of animals within the city, because of the blood flooding the streets (running 
down the open sewers) and the entrails cast into the river poisoning the air with 
an abominable stench, and so causing sickness among those dwelling in the city. 
The king ordered that all beasts should be slaughtered for the city either at 
Stratford or at Knightsbridge, so that the entrails might be taken to the city 
after cleansing along with the flesh.‘ 

Whether this order for ‘all beasts’ to be slaughtered outside the city also 
affected the butchers of the Stocks and of East Cheap is not made clear. Prob- 
ably not, since the complaint of creating a nuisance had not been made against 
them. But the butchers of St Nicholas Shambles were for some years forced to 
do all their slaughtering, even of poultry, beyond the city limits. It is true that the 
levying in 1364 of a toll of one farthing on every wheelbarrow carrying entrails 
from the Shambles to the Thames’ might, if other evidence were lacking, indicate 
the continuance of the practice even from 1361 on, despite the orders of the king. 
But in 1368 a petition on the part of certain citizens complaining of a nuisance 
created by butchers of St Nicholas Shambles explicitly stated that these butchers 
had until recently been slaughtering animals outside the city, and had only lately 
resumed killing of cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry within city limits.® 

A jury of Castle Baynard Ward was accordingly summoned to hold an inquest 
concerning the matter and also to decide whether the practice of slaughtering 
within the city as then carried on was or was not a nuisance to the commonalty. 


1 Cal.L.B., G, 49 f. 

2 Tbid., p. 43. 

3 Ibid. 

* Calendar of Close Rolls, Prepared under the Deputy Keeper of the Records (London, 1911, Rolls 
Series), 1860-1364, p. 248. 

5 Calendar of Letters from the Mayor and Corporation of London, A.D. 1350-1370, ed. R. R. 
Sharpe (London, 1899), p. 140. 

6 Cal. Pl. & Mem. R., u, 94. 
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The jury found that the butchers of St Nicholas Shambles and their servants were 
in the habit of carrying the said offal and filth to Butcherbridge near Castle 
Baynard and there casting it into the Thames, thus making the water foul; that 
some of the offal in being carted through the streets fell from vessels in which 
it was carried, and that blood of animals slaughtered in the Shambles found its 
way down the streets and lanes (in the open sewers) to the Thames, making a 
foul corruption and abominable sight and nuisance to all dwelling near or using 
those streets and lanes. They also declared it would be more proper and decent 
that the butchers should slaughter their cattle outside the city.! 

With such incontrovertible evidence that the butchers of the Shambles had 
continued from 1361 until around 1368 to do their slaughtering outside the city, 
the levying of the toll on wheelbarrows carrying filth from the Shambles to the 
Thames must be interpreted differently. Doubtless, even when all entrails were 
being cleansed before being brought into the city, there was still considerable 
waste both from them and from other meat scraps. Therefore the wheelbarrows 
would have been needed to take it to the river. 

But, despite the verdict of the Castle Baynard jurors, the renewed slaughtering 
at the Shambles continued on into 1369, the year of the third severe outbreak of 
the Black Death. Then, indeed, the alarm of citizens concerning such dangerous 
filth so near their homes caused many of them to flee the city. On June 12, the 
king sent a writ to the mayor, recorder, aldermen, and sheriffs of London ordering 
them before the Feast of St Peter’s Chains next (August 1) to cause a competent 
place outside the city to be appointed for the slaughtering of beasts, and to have 
the pier called Butchersbridge altogether removed. They were to suffer no beasts 
after the said feast to be slaughtered in the Shambles of the butchers of St Nicholas 
or elsewhere within the city. The king stated that divers prelates, nobles, and others 
of the city having houses and buildings in the streets and lanes and elsewhere be- 
tween the said Shambles and the River Thames near Baynard Castle had pe- 
titioned parliament complaining of the abominable nuisance of the butchers’ 
filth both in the river and in the streets (as already described), so that ‘scarce 
any man dare dwell in his house by reason thereof.’ The king complained also 
of having many times commanded abatement of such nuisance and damage with- 
out any heed having been taken.” 

That the people actually did flee the city in 1369 is borne out by the statement 
in Piers Plowman that there was a time of plague and drought during the 
mayoralty of Chichester ‘when no carts come to toune,” for, if people living out- 
side the city feared to enter, doubtless the citizens themselves fled in great num- 
bers. 

The city authorities received the king’s writ on June 18, and promptly carried 
out his orders, for by July 20 the butchers of the city were creating a nuisance 
in an entirely new quarter beyond the city limits. On that date a Middlesex jury 
of divers hundreds in the presence of the king at Westminster complained of 
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thirteen butchers (all named) of London having cast fetid entrails of cattle, pigs, 
sheep, and other animals next the dwelling (mansum) of the Bishop of Ely in 
Holborn west of the city, to the great nuisance of all the neighbors in those parts. 
The dumping place (what would at that time have been called a laystall) had 
been leased to the butchers by one Peter Turk at 12d. a week; and Walter Langele, 
butcher, had two carts for carrying the entrails daily to the pits dug there. The 
butchers, on being summoned and questioned, replied that they had been ousted 
from their dumping place at Butchersbridge within the city, as it had been de- 
stroyed in accordance with the king’s writ, and had been ordered to provide 
themselves with a place without the city for depositing their entrails. They main- 
tained that the place where the aforesaid nuisance was said to be made was well 
distant from every public highway and a waste place, to which they caused the 
entrails to be carried immediately after the killings and immediately to be buried 
without there being any nuisance to any of the neighbors as had been complained. 
The jury, however, returned the verdict that they had committed a nuisance, and 
judgment was rendered that it should be removed at their own cost, estimated 
at 20s.! 

Now in all this agitation over the nuisance in Holborn there is no information 
as to whether the butchers actually abandoned butchering within the city. In- 
deed they may have merely conciliated the London citizens by removing all 
filth and refuse immediately after each butchering and by abandoning the cart- 
age of such filth through the city streets, and the pollution of the river front with 
it. As their slaughtering place was just within Newgate, the immediate carting 


away of such filth along Holborn Road to their new laystall would have been of 
little inconvenience to the citizens. Whether, if such practice did continue, they 
abated the nuisance of the blood from the slaughter houses running down the 
open sewers the records do not reveal. Probably they did so, since the citizens 
made no further complaint of it.? 


1 Controllment Rolls, preserved in Public Record Office (London), K.B., 29/24, m. xxx111. 

2 The evidence available, taken in its totality, would lead one to believe that the practice of cast- 
ing blood, hairs, and other such filth, into the public sewers had never been an established custom 
and was again altogether discontinued. As already mentioned, in 1801-1302 the owner of a scalding 
house in Rotherslane and four women butchers of East Cheap were all forced on pain of imprison- 
ment to desist from casting blood and water and other vile filth into the king’s highway. Again in 
1370-1371 the protests of the Friars Minors against the casting of blood and other filth into the 
gutter of Pentecost Lane, whence it flowed through their garden into the city moat, would seem to 
have brought about an abatement of the nuisance, since, in 1877-1378, when the water from the 
gutter of this lane was so impeded in its passage through the wall of the garden of the Friars that it 
flowed back into the houses, there was no mention whatsoever in the protests of the residents con- 
cerning such filth being present. Surely, if it had been present, they would have protested, even as 
the citizens of London affected would surely have protested against the continuance of the flow of 
blood and water from the Shambles down the streets and lanes to the river in 1869 and 1370 during a 
serious outbreak of plague. 

Moreover the general sentiment of the public against the casting of any sort of odoriferous rubbish 
into the public sewers is evident elsewhere. The Assize of Nuisances (Guildhall Rec. Off.) for this 
century shows that people were not allowed to run pipes from privies into public gutters passing 
along beneath the houses because of the stench created. So early indeed did this prohibition come into 
force which continued down even into the middle of the nineteenth century, when stench-proof under- 
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Certain it is, however, that the St Nicholas butchers were ousted from their 
new laystall in the suburbs. Driven, as it were, from pillar to post, some of them 
evidently took once more to carting their refuse through the city streets to the 
river front; for on April 20, 1370, the king sent a writ to the mayor, aldermen, 
etc., complaining that, although Butchersbridge had been pulled down in ac- 
cordance with former writs, the nuisance of butchers carrying offal and other filth 
through the streets to the river still continued, some of the butchers even re- 
sisting interference by force of arms. He therefore ordered them to make a 
proclamation for an immediate abatement of the nuisance by arresting offenders. 
During 1370, it should be remembered, plague continued,' combined with drought. 
Many of the wealthier people and more prominent supporters of law and order 
had therefore probably fled the city, so that the enforcement of new regulations 
such as those concerning butcher’s filth might have been lax. 

Further echoes of the trouble come from the king in 1871. Though he made no 
complaint of renewal of the nuisance, he sent two writs to the city authorities, 
one in September, and one in October, ordering the mayor and sheriffs to make 
proclamation for the observance of the ordinance forbidding slaughter of beasts 
within the city. That the enforcement of the ordinance had been all inclusive 
is implied in a statement of the second writ that the ordinance did not apply to 
the butchers of East Cheap and the Stocks.? Had the city authorities been in 
error in including these other two butcheries, or was the king relenting somewhat, 
now that plague had subsided? One cannot say. 

The reason for such exemption, however, has already been suggested in discus- 
sion of clearance of filth from scalding houses. East Cheap itself was relatively 
close to the Thames, and Rothers Lane (or Pudding Lane, as it was later called), 
in which the slaughtering seems to have been done, was still closer. Hence com- 
paratively few people, and especially people of the upper classes, could have been 
annoyed by conveyance of such filth to the Thames. On the other hand, many 
wealthy people and noble families lived in the west part of the city around about 
St Paul’s Cathedral and Baynards Castle, and in the western suburbs. Moreover, 
the constant passage of important personages between Westminster and London 
both by boat on the river and by horse along the Strand and Fleet Street would 
have brought into special prominence the nuisance created by the Butchers of 
St Nicholas Shambles. As for the butchers of the Stocks Market, there was an 
easy clearance of filth down the swift running stream of Walbrook, long since 
used as an open sewer for city privies.* 


ground sewers were at last devised. Growth of sentiment in regard to this matter is also seen in the 
abolition of latrines or privies over Walbrook in the fifteenth century. By the seventeenth century 
the Statutes of the Streets definitely state that no filth from privies or from butcherings is to be cast 
into the sewers (Stow [1633]), p. 666). It is probable, therefore, that even in the fourteenth century 
the butchers were all forced again to carry the blood and other liquid filth away instead of casting 
it into the city ditches. 

1 Cal. Cl. R. (1369-13874), pp. 177-178; also Rotuli Parliamentorum (London, 1767-1777), 11, 460" 

2 Cal.L.B., G, 288. 

* Memorials, pp. 478-479. 
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But to return. With the subsidence of plague came also a subsidence of agita- 
tion concerning butchers’ filth and nothing more was heard of the matter until 
1379-1380. At that time London again suffered from plague and also from 
drought,' and coincidentally again came an outcry against filth of the butchers of 
the Shambles. But this time there was no protest concerning filth within the city. 
The inhabitants of Smithfield and Holborn petitioned the king against the great 
and horrible abomination and corruption from the entrails of beasts (killed within 
Newgate near St Nicholas Church) cast into divers ditches in two gardens near 
Holborn Bridge. They explicitly complained of the infection of the air and of the 
unusual amount of sickness thus caused; and they petitioned for an ordinance 
to be made in parliament similar to the previous one ordering the butchers to 
kill at Knightsbridge, or elsewhere, under penalty of forfeiture of the flesh of the 
beasts and imprisonment for one year. Such an ordinance was accordingly made 
forbidding the killing of beasts nearer to the city than Stratford and Knights- 
bridge.” 

It is possible that for the time being, or even longer, the butchers of the 
Shambles were again forced to kill beyond the city limits; but there is no record 
of what steps for enforcement were taken. Once more, with the lapse of plague, 
the agitation concerning butchers’ filth subsided, this time until 1388. In that 
year a parliament held at Cambridge made a statute forbidding the casting of 
filth, entrails, etc., into the streets of cities;? but it is improbable that this new 
legislation had any direct bearing on the slaughtering of beasts in London. 
During the year 1389, so the chronicles report, plague was prevalent in Cam- 
bridge; therefore it is more than probable that pestilence was already spreading 
in 1388, and so stirred parliament to provide a statute for improving sanitary 
conditions within Cambridge in particular and in other cities of England in gen- 
eral. London, at this time, seems to have been free from the Black Death. 

But in 1391, when plague did again break forth in the city, there arose among 
the inhabitants of the suburbs to the west an unprecedented outcry and protest 
against the infection caused by butchers’ filth. On December 6, the king sent a 
writ to the mayor and the sheriffs ordering them under penalty of £1000 to put 
into execution before Ash Wednesday (February 27) next the ordinance made 
with the assent of parliament in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Edward m 
(1361-1362) ordering all animals killed for city use to be slaughtered at Stratford 
and Knightsbridge, and not within the city. Complaint had been made, so the 
writ stated, by numerous people; namely, John, Duke of Aquitaine and Lan- 
caster, the Bishops of Lincoln and Ely, the Earl of Northumberland, the Prior 
of St Bartholomew and of Sempringham, the nuns of Clerkenwell, the Lords 
Charlton, Strange, Scrope, Grey, and Burnell, and all the inhabitants in divers 
messuages, inns, and houses in Holborn, Smithfield, Saint John’s Street, Cler- 
kenwell Street, the Bailey of Newgate, and Fleet Street, in the Suburbs of London, 


1 Walsingham, op. cit., 1, 409. 

? Rot. Parl., 11, 87", ordinance 45. 

 Cal.L.B., 1, 82, footnote $ (Stat. 12 Ric. 1, cap. xiii A.D. 1888). 
‘ Walsingham, Hist. Angl. 1, 197. 
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all of whom had petitioned parliament for enforcement of the ordinance of 1361, 
and had complained that many dung-heaps and stinking issues and entrails of 
great beasts, calves, sheep, and pigs slaughtered by butchers within the city and 
suburbs were put in certain places in Holborn by Holbornbridge, so that the air 
had long been abominably defiled whence daily had arisen sickness and intolerable 
grievances to the complainants and others frequenting these places and to 
passers-by, to their great nuisance and peril of their lives.' 

The enormous penalty attached for failure to carry out the king’s orders clearly 
indicated the king’s determination to have the nuisance abated; and the city 
authorities apparently set seriously about improving sanitary conditions. They 
did not, however, find such regulations easy to enforce, probably because the 
butchers found difficulty in establishing slaughtering places elsewhere. Therefore 
by petitions they succeeded in persuading the king to extend the time limit, first 
from February 22 to June 2,? and then from June 2 to September 29.* Doubtless 
by that time the butchers were actually forced to slaughter all beasts at the re- 
quired places outside the city, for nothing more was heard of their creating a 
nuisance. 

The enforcement of such regulations, however, seems to have brought quite 
unexpected results. Within the next few months meat prices rose so high that 
the commonalty of the city petitioned parliament, then sitting at Winchester 
(1892-1393), asking that the mayor and aldermen might be allowed to prescribe 
places within the city where beasts might be slaughtered, and mentioned in 
justification of their request the undue enhancement of prices. In answer, the 
king, with the assent of parliament, authorized the mayor and sheriffs, by writ, 
to proclaim ordinances made in parliament allowing the suggested changes. A 
certain laystall or latrine (fimarium sive sterquilinium) on the bank of the Thames 
near the house of one Robert Paris, at Queenhithe, was to be removed, and a 
house for the use of the butchers was to be built where they could cut up their 
offal and take it in boats to mid-stream and cast it into the water at ebb-tide. 
The writ also ordained that all unclean entrails, issues and dung, dunghills, 
ordure, rubbish, lastage, filth, etc., on either side of the Thames between the 
Palace of Westminster and London Tower were to be removed before Pentocost 
next (May 25), and thence forth no one was to cast such rubbish and filth into 
the water under penalty of £40 to be paid for the king’s use.‘ 

Such were the final arrangements made for the disposal of the filth of the 
butchers of St Nicholas Shambles. On June 12, 1393, the city authorities in their 
regular precept to the aldermen to hold their wardmotes, ordered them, among 
other things, to inquire as to whether the butchers were observing the aforesaid 
ordinance of parliament made in 1392.5 Clearly a new and higher standard of 
sanitation had been established for the butchering in the west of the city. 


1 Cal. Cl. R. (1889-1392), p. 409; also Cal.L.B., H, 372. 

2 Cal.L.B., H, $72. 

® Ibid., p. 375. 

* Cal.L.B., H, 392; ibid., L, 104; Cal. Cl. R., (1392-1396), p. 133; and Rot. Parl., 111, 306". 
5 Cal.L.B., H, 394. 
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So satisfactorily, indeed, does the new arrangement seem to have worked, that 
in 1402 eight butchers of East Cheap, all of ‘Retherslane’ (Rotherslane, later 
Pudding Lane) were granted licence to build a pier over the Thames with houses 
on it, whence they might cast their offal and other filth into the Thames at ebb- 
tide, in accordance with the statute of 1392, that is, by taking it to midstream in 
boats. This bridge they held of the city at an annual rent of 13s. 4d. The purpose 
of the house on this pier, as well as of that on the pier used by the butchers of 
the Shambles, was for the accommodation of the noisesome matter till the state 
of the tide allowed it to be committed to the Thames. 

The butchers of the Stocks Market, with their easy clearance of filth through 
the open sewer of Walbrook stream, which flowed right past their scalding places, 
do not seem ever to have made this change; nor do they seem at any time to have 
created conditions sufficiently insanitary to arouse anything more than incidental 
protest on the part of citizens.” 

Thus toward the close of the fourteenth century there was established, after 
long agitation, a code of regulations concerning butchering and disposal of butch- 
ers’ filth that remained in force with little alteration down through three or four 
centuries. Butchering was still done both in Rotherslane and in St Nicholas 
Shambles; and doubtless the filth borne to the Thames pier assigned to the butch- 
ers of the Shambles still continued to be a cause of stench and noiseomeness. Com- 
plaint was made in the time of Henry vii concerning the corrupt airs engendered 
in the vicinity of St Paul’s Cathedral by the slaughtering at the Shambles, and 
also around Baynards Castle, at times the residence of the king, by reason of the 
corruption and foul ordure borne down to the river. Once again an ordinance 
was passed requiring the butchers to do all slaughtering outside the city;’ but, 
if the new law was ever observed, it did not remain permanently in force, for the 
same slaughtering of animals within the city was looked upon in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth as the cause of an outbreak of plague.‘ 

But to return to the fifteenth century. The Statute of Winchester, if one is to 
judge from the nature, as well as the paucity, of complaints, must have been well 
observed. For instance, in 1409 the king ordered the mayor to make proclama- 
tion forbidding any one to cast filth, entrails, etc., into the streets, not because 
such had become a common practice, but because recently such a nuisance had 
been committed in one street, that leading from Aldersgate to Nomansland near 
the Carthusian Priory.® Nor can serious significance be attributed to the reports 
of the wardmotes of Walbrook for the years 1421 and 1422 (already discussed) 
concerning the butchers and hucksters occupying the Stocks Market having 


1 [bid., 1, 22. 

2 In 1415 Walbrook was walled and piled (Cal.L.B., 1, 187-138). In 1461 latrines, or privies, over 
the stream were abolished; and the inhabitants dwelling on either side of the stream were obliged to 
pave and vault the brook to the middle, thus closing it completely over (ibid., L, 21). 

+ J. Daw, A Sketch of the Early History of the Worshipful Company of Butchers of London (re- 
printed with additions, 1890), p. 17 f. 

* Daw, op. cit. 

5 Cal.L.B., 1, 82. 
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thrown entrails and offal on the highway.’ Such offences may have occurred 
in a petty way not infrequently, and may have been reported in many other in- 
quests yearly held for the wards (other reports of the wardmotes are unfor- 
tunately lost); but, if serious nuisances had been created, the trouble would 
surely have been rectified through procedure in some higher court, even as was 
rectified the intolerable nuisance created in the lane near the church used by the 
Friars Minors in 1422.” As already mentioned, the lane was immediately closed 
with a gate so that no further dumping of offal from weekly butchering could 
happen. 

The next recorded complaint is found for the year 1470. A grand jury of 
Middlesex County meeting at Westminster reported that a ditch twenty perches 
long in the Parish of St Andrew, Holborn, outside the Bar and next the king’s 
highway leading to the town of St Giles-in-the-Fields, next to the inn of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, was blocked with entrails of animals, dung, dead dogs, and 
other putrefying matter, causing great danger to the health of people living 
there and of those passing by. The Master of the Hospital of St Giles was re- 
quired to clean the ditch, since his tenements adjoined the road. Evidently this 
was an instance of citizens in general using this roadside ditch, beyond the city 
limits, as a convenient dumping place for all sorts of refuse and garbage. Dead 
dogs and other such noisome matter were at least being carried farther from the 
city than the city moat, commonly called Houndsditch, because it had too often 
at one time been used as a dumping place for dead dogs. Moreover, there is no 
evidence that the persons guilty of throwing the entrails into the ditch were the 
regular city butchers. 

Yet the butchers, as well as others, seem to have been becoming more careless, 
for in 1472 the king sent a writ to the mayor and the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, reciting the former Statute of Winchester (of 1391) and ordering 
them to enforce the ordinance and to keep the river free from all filth. No one 
was to cast any dung, or other ordure or filth of issues or entrails or garbage of 
beasts killed or other corruption whatsoever, into the ditches, rivers, or other 
waters about the city or suburbs, except the butchers of London who were 
licensed by the aforesaid statute to cast entrails of beasts into the Thames in 
manner specified. The burden of complaint here would therefore seem to have 
been against citizens other than the butchers. 

Yet carelessness on the part of the butchers is evident in a complaint made in 
1481. Three men petitioned the common council of the city for permission to ex- 
tend their wharf near Paul’s Wharf a space of ten feet into the river so that it 
would be even with the neighboring wharfs, and they compalined that at ebb- 
tide the banks of the river were covered with entrails of beasts and other filth 


1 Pl, & Mem. R., A 50, m. 7; A 51, m. 2”. 

2 Ibid., A 50, m. 10°. 

5 Ancient Indictments, Middlesex Co., among archives in Public Record Office (London), K.B., 9, 
$26, no. 22. 

‘ Letter-Book, L. fol. 85-85”. 
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to the annoyance of themselves and others using an adjoining stair.' Probably 
some of the butchers were neglecting to cut up the entrails before casting them 
into the river, even as they must have been doing in 1488, for the city at that time 
made a proclamation forbidding them to cast any such filth into the river unless 
cut up in small pieces.” 

And now to draw conclusions. It is abundantly clear that the people of 
mediaeval London and England were much more conscious of the danger of con- 
tamination and contagion through filth than has been commonly assumed. With 
the exception of the initial arrangement of 1343, by which the butchers of the 
Shambles were assigned the dumping place on Fleet Stream, every change in the 
system of filth disposal was due in the main to a desire to improve health condi- 
tions. The earlier impulses toward such improvements came from the educated 
people of wealth and rank bringing their influence to bear upon king and parlia- 
ment; but by 1389 public sentiment, as expressed against the butchers’ nuisance 
in Holborn, seems to have become widespread among the rank and file of people 
living in the affected areas. 

Nevertheless, although the mediaeval Londoners were aware of the damage to 
city health conditions resulting from butchers’ filth, they were unable to devise 
adequate ways and means of disposing of it. One need not think of modern meat- 
packing houses making all waste meat scraps into poultry feeds, of modern sterili- 
zation of filth, of modern incinerators, or even of modern underground and 
stench-proof sewerage systems; all such things were centuries beyond the horizon 
of the mediaeval Londoners. To them even the most ordinary transportation was 
difficult and expensive. A study of the accounts of the London Bridge House 
Estate reveals to one just how crude, clumsy, and subject to constant repair and 
to constant replacement of wheels, were the old London carts — often pulled by 
three or four horses in single file. The rough cobbles of the paved city streets 
quickly wracked them to pieces; and the unpaved and often deep and muddy 
roads of the rural districts put an even greater strain upon them. Then, too, the 
periodic outbreaks of the Black Death brought a scarcity of labor with a conse- 
quent rise in wages. Such economic factors doubtless had a definite influence on 
the ultimate arrangement for the disposal of butchers’ filth, since it was the rise 
in price of meats that led to the abandonment of butchering beyond the city 
limits as established in 1389-1390. (Just what influence on meat prices butcher- 
ing beyond the city limits from 1361 to around 1368 had, has not been ascer- 
tained.) 

The final arrangement (of 1391-1392 and of 1402), by which the butchers of 
St Nicholas Shambles and of East Cheap both established houses on piers at the 
river front, whence they took the offal in boats at ebb-tide and cast it into the 
centre of the river, cut up in small pieces, was incomparably better than the old 
custom of casting uncut offal into the water from the piers along the shore. The 
Thames at London is of goodly width and the tide is swift, so that the observance 
of the ordinance for casting the filth into the centre of the stream should have 


1 Cal.L.B., L, 180. 
2 Ibid., p. 260. 
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made a complete clearance of it down the river. The one grave disadvantage in- 
volved in the newly established practice was the stench caused by butchering 
still going on in the city and the offal being borne down to the river through the 
streets, but the later nuisance was minimized somewhat, in later times at least, 
by having the carting done during the night when the streets were not being used 
by the inhabitants. 


Mouncir, INDIANA 





THE SOURCE OF A PROVENCAL VERSION OF 
THE VISION OF ST PAUL 


By H. THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 


Amonc the abbreviated vernacular versions of the Vision of St Paul, the numer- 
ousness of which testifies to the popularity of the work in western Europe during 
the later Middle Ages,' is a Provengal text that was copied, together with the 
Vision of Tundale and St Patrick’s Purgatory, into a manuscript now at Toulouse* 
by the scribe Depetralata, who finished his work (‘laudetur mater genitoris’) on 
the eighteenth of May, 1466. In 1903 this vision and its two companion pieces 
were published, with an introduction and notes by Jeanroy* who characterized 
it thus: “Des trois versions que nous imprimons, celle de la Vision de Saint Paul, 
est de beaucoup la plus infidéle a l’original. II ne s’agit plus ici seulment de 


quelques altérations de détail, mais de nombreuses transpositions, et d’omissions 
réiterées. . . ."* The original he considers to be that Latin abbreviation which is 


1 There are extant in French, Provencal, Italian, English, German, Danish, and Celtic at least 
twenty-two versions, of which all but one (a German prose text in the fifteenth-century MS. 967 inthe 
Stiftsbibliothek, St Gall) have been published. For a list and a discussion of these texts, vide L.E. 
Kastner, ‘Les versions francaises inédites de la descente de Saint-Paul en enfer,’ Revue des Langues 
Romanes, xivi11 (1905), 385-395, and xirx (1906), 49-62, 321-351, and 427-449; the same author’s 
‘The Vision of Saint Paul by the Anglo-Norman trouvére Adam de Ross,’ Zeitschr. fiir franz. Sprache 
und Litterature, xx1x (1905-06), 274-290; Hermann Brandes, Visio S. Pauli (Halle, 1885), pp. 42-62; 
E. Kiélbing, ‘Eine bisher unbekannte m.e. version von Pauli Hillen-fahrt,’ Englische Studien, xxu 
(1895), 184-139; P. Villari, Antiche leggende e tradizioni che illustrano la Divina Commedia (Pisa, 
1865), pp. 77-81; my Harvard doctor’s thesis, Studies in the Apocalypse of Paul (1930), ‘Introduc- 
tion,’ pp. 19-23; and, for the Celtic texts, Jolo Manuscripts, ed. Taliesin Williams (Welsh Manuscripts 
Society, Llandovery, 1848), pp. 190-192, and (in English translation), pp. 603-605, The Elucidarium 
and Other Tracts in Welsh, ed. J. Morris Jones and John Rhys (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Mediaeval and 
Modern Series, v1, Oxford, 1894), pp. 152-156, D. Hyde, The Religious Songs of Connacht (London, 
1906), 11, 318-349 (vide also his Saints and Sinners, London, 1915, pp. 97-109), and an English render- 
ing of a version from the Liber Flavus Fergusiorum, u, fol. 38 [47], by M. E. Byrne in St. John 
Seymour’s Irish Versions of the Vision of St. Paul,’ Journal of Theological Studies, xx1v, 55-56. 

? Bibl. municipale de Toulouse, MS. 894. 

* A. Jeanroy and A. Vignaux, Voyage au purgatoire de St Patrice, Visions de Tindal et de St Paul 
(Bibl. Méridionale, I* série, tome vt, Toulouse, 1903). The Vision of St Paul appears on pp. 123- 
128. For Jeanroy’s authorship of introduction and notes, vide p. vii, n. 1. 

‘ Tbid., pp. xxviii-xxix. 
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known as Redaction 1v.' But this redaction is not the original of the Provencal 
text, as a careful scrutiny of the ‘omissions réiterées’ makes evident. And virtually 
all the ‘altérations de détail’ are faithful translations of matter that occurs in two 
other abbreviations, namely Latin Redactions 1 and u1.? 

The fact that Redaction 1v dominated the interest of western Europe in the 
Vision of St Paul from the twelfth to the fifteenth century (of the forty-three 
extant Latin manuscripts twenty-nine are of this redaction),’ has frequently led 
to the neglect of the four other extant Latin abbreviations which are inter- 
mediary between it and the longer versions that preserve almost in full the 
fourth-century form of the work.‘ As a result, many of the additions and altera- 
tions which Redaction rv inherited from its immediate predecessors, have been 
treated as if they were peculiar to it alone.® Such an addition is, for example, the 


1 Ibid., pp. xxix—xxx, and notes. Texts of the fourth Redaction have been published by P. Meyer, 
‘La déscente de Saint Paul en enfer,’ Romania, xxtv (1895), 365-375; Brandes, Visio S. Pauli, 
pp. 75-80; in Migne, Patr. Lat., xctv, 501-502, among the spurious homilies of Bede; and in A. B. 
van Os, Religious Visions, the Development of the Eschatological Elements in Mediaeval English Re- 
ligious Literature (Amsterdam, 1932), app. 11, pp. 264-206. For a discussion of the characteristics of 
this redaction, vide Brandes, pp. 34-87, and my Studies in the Apocalypse of Paul, chapters rv and v, 
passim. 

? Redaction 1 is printed in Brandes, pp. 65-68. The passages which he publishes (pp. 68-71, 95-96) 
erroneously as a continuation of this redaction, belong to an entirely different text, the ‘Vienna 
Fragment’ (F): ride Edward Wieber, De Apocalypsis S. Pauli Codicibus (Marburg, 1904), pp. 25-31 
et passim. Redaction 1 is as yet unpublished. I quote it in the present article from the unique text 
in MS. Vienna 3881 (15th century), fols. 182"-183". For a discussion of the characteristics of both 
redactions, vide Brandes, pp. 24-29. 

3 In my Studies in the Apocalypse of Paul, ‘Bibliography 1,’ pp. 263-264, are listed 28 manuscripts. 
To them should be added MS. 12728, fols. 122-123", of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich. 
Cf. P. Meyer, Romania xxrv, 359. 

4 Those abbreviations are Redactions 1 and 1, Redaction m1 (described in Brandes, pp. 29-34), 
and a hitherto unknown text (BN) in MS. Lat. 2851, fols. $4°-38", in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. In addition, as Brandes has shown (p. 41), we must assume two other texts, a and 8, which 
are no longer extant: 8 the direct source of 1, and a the source of both § and 1. It should be noted 
that there are, besides all these abbreviations, three others that do not concern us here: Redac. v, 
which is based directly on 1v; and Redacs. v1 and F (supra, n. 2), both of which are entirely indepen- 
dent of the other abbreviations. Vide Brandes, pp. 37-40, and Wieber, pp. 30-31 and 38. 

Of the longer versions of the vision which approach closely the fourth-century form of the orig- 
inal, only the full Latin (P) is of immediate consequence; for it represents more or less accurately 
the archetype of all the Latin texts. It was published by M. R. James, Apocrypha Anecdota (Texts 
and Studies, 1, 3, Cambridge [Eng.], 1893), pp. 11-42. For a discussion of its relationship to the 
redactions, vide Wieber, pp. 31-39. Another (and somewhat defective, but yet important) text of the 
full Latin remains unpublished, in MS. 317 of the Stadtbibliothek, St Gall. I have near completion a 
study of all the Latin texts, which will suggest many changes in the relationships of both the redac- 
tions and the full Latin. But for the present purpose Brandes’s conclusions about a and £ as sources, 
and Wieber’s as to the connection between P and the redactions, are sufficiently correct. 

5 Vide, for example, M. Asin Palacios, La Escatologta Musulmana en la Divina Comedia (Real 
Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 1919), pp. 236-240. Similarly, E. J. Becker, A Contribution to the 
Comparative Study of the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell (Baltimore, 1899), notes the existence 
of other abbreviations (p. 74), but actually deals only with the English translations of Redac. rv. In- 
deed, he allows this redaction to color his picture of the influence of the vision in the Middle Ages to 
such an extent that he attributes (p. 18) to the fourth-century form of the vision a detail from Redac. 
tv (the narrow bridge: vide infra, p. 355 and n. 4) which did not appear much before the twelfth 
century. 
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description in the Provengal of the fiery trees at the mouth of hell and of the 
tormenting furnace with flames of diverse colors. This appears in Redaction tv, 
but it occurs also in most of the other extant abbreviations.! Of the interpolations 
which are properly characteristic of the fourth Redaction alone there are 
chiefly four: 

1. An opening sentence in praise of the Sunday: ‘Dies dominicus dies est electus in quo 
gaudebunt angeli et archangeli magis diebus ceteris.”* 

2. A description of a fiery wheel ‘habens mille orbitas, mille vicibus in uno die ab angelo 
tartareo percussa, et in unaqueque vice mille anime cruciantur.” 

$. An account of the bridge across the river of hell ‘per quem transeunt anime iuste sine 
ulta [sic] dubitacione; et multe peccatrices merguntur, unaqueque secundum meritum 
suum.”4 

4. A reference to the ‘hostiarius baratri, cui nomen est Cerberus... .”® 
No one of these details appears in Jeanroy’s Provengal version. 

On the contrary, there are absent from Redaction 1v many passages in the 
Provengal of which all are to be found in either Redaction 1 or 0, and several in 
both texts. The following comparisons are concerned with the most striking of 
these passages. 

The Provencal opens with an exhortatory preface, followed immediately by a 
description of the world-river Oceanus and of the devouring dragon of the under- 
world, all of which Redactions 1 and 1; contain alone among the extant Latin 


texts: 
REDAC., II 


PROVENCAL 


(Il. 2413-2428)° 
Frayres cars e sors en Christ,* mot devem 


temer las penas de yffern e devem metre 
tot nostre entendement que puscam venir 
a la gloria de paradis. Sanct Paul estan en 
la carce, per voluntat de Dieu, foc raubit, e 
portec lo sanct Miquel en sperit en loc ont 
el auzic secret que no se deu parlar a home; 
e entre totas las autras causas !’archangel 
sanct Miquel ly mostrec lo fondament de 
yffern e menec lo sobre .1. flum mot gran,* 


(Vienna 3881, fol. 182")’ 

Karissimi, oportet nos timere penas in- 
ferni et amare delicias paradisi, que sumse 
[?] sunt Paulo sancto, qui fuit in carcere in 
hoc mundo. Et tulit illum Michael in 
spiritum in celum et ostendit ei fundamen- 
tum celum celi super flumen magnum. 
Tunc interrogavit quod hoc esset. Tunc re- 
spondit angelus, ‘Oceanus qui circumerat 
[sic] omne mundum.’ Et vidit ibi Paulus 
locum terribilem et non erat lumen in illo 


1 Le., in Redacs. 1, m1, v, and BN. Vide Brandes, pp. 27, 30, and $8; and Paris MS. 2851, fol. 34°. 
2 P. Meyer, Romania, xxtv, 365, sec. 1. All references to this redaction will be to Meyer’s text, as 
being that which Jeanroy used directly: Jeanroy, p. xxix, n. 1. 


3 Meyer, p. 366, sec. 5. 
4 Ibid., p. 367, sec. 7. 
5 Tbid., p. 375, sec. 30. 


* In his note to these lines (p. 123), Jeanroy writes: ‘Ce début n'est pas dans le texte latin [i.e., 
Redac. rv], dont le traducteur s’est borné & rendre la pensée essentielle; les détails ici donnés sont 
empruntés en partie a la Vision de Tindal, ch. vu. . .’ 

7 Where Redacs. 1 and 11 are, for the purpose of the present comparison, substantially in accord 


with one another, I give the lines from Redac. 1, in order to make available in print parts of a text 
that is as yet unpublished. Some of the language and detail of Redac. 1 (as remarked in the notes 
below) are here closer to the Provencal than those of 1. But as a whole the resemblance is greater 
between the Provencal and 1. 

® Redac. 1 (Brandes, p. 65, 1. 1): ‘fratres karissimi’ 

® Redac. 1 (ibid., 1. 5): ‘Et duxit eum super flumen magnum’ 
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apelat Oecanum, que circuis tota la terra 
e las stelas del cel;! e aqui vic sanct Paul .1. 
loc mot terrible e de gran horror, e aqui 
avia tenebras e plors e sospirs.? Loqual 
flum bolia may que fuoc, e las ondas mon- 
tavan pres del cel, e dedins avia hun drac 
de fuoc, loqual avia en son col .c. caps e en 
cascun cap .c. huelhs e .m. dens,’ e cascuna 
den era coma .1. cotelh agut, e sa gorja 
estava uberta continuadament per de- 
vora las armas dels peccadors. 


The Vision of St Paul 


loco, sed tenebre et tristicie. Et vidit flu- 
men igneum fervens et fluctus eius exalta- 
bantur usque ad celum, et nomen loci 
illius Cogiton. Et erant stillicidia stillancia 
super peccatores velud montes ignei. Est 
draco igneus in medio loci et habens in collo 
eius capita tria et mille dentes et unusquis- 
que dens quasi gladius acutus et oculi quasi 
gladii acuti, semperque aperto ore stabat 
ut absorbet animas. 


Among the various classes of sinners tormented in the underworld, the Pro- 
vencal gives an account of diverse black women robed in pitch and sulphur: these 
are the infanticides, the unchaste, the diviners and augurers. All the Latin 
abbreviations describe this group of women, but only Redaction 1 agrees with 


the Provengal in designating them as diviners: 


PROVENCAL 
(ll. 2472-2481) 

Pueys vic agui sanct Paul diversas fem- 
nas negras e cremans en fuoc de pega e de 
solpre, . . . ‘Aysso son femnas que maculat 
e aussitz lors enfans, e an facha la mort a 
lor marit, e an lor virginitat en peccat 
violada e an fachas divinatios e sortel- 
harias.’ 


REDAC. I 
(Brandes, p. 66, 1. 33—p. 67, 1. 2) 
Postea vidit mulieres multas in alio loco 
indutas pannis et pice et sulphure et igne 
..+‘He sunt, qui maculaverunt se et 
necaverunt infantes suos et auguria et 
divinaciones fecerunt.” 


The climax of all the infernal torments is the punishment of the pit with the 
seven seals, which Paul goes to the north to see: 


PROVENCAL 
(ll. 2484-2487) 

E menet lo vas septentrio sobre .1. pueg 
mot aut, sagelat de .vi1. sagels, e vay ly dire 
l’angel: ‘Paul, estay luenh d’ayssi e fay te 
atras, que no poyras suffrir la pudor que 
yeys d’ayssi.”6 


REDAC. II 
(fol. 183") 

Et duxit eum angelus et statuit eum in 
septentrionem super puteum signatum 
.vu. sigillis ignis et dixit angelus ad 
Paulum, ‘Sta longius ut possis sustinere 
fetorem.’ 


1 Redac. 1 (ibid., ll. 7 and 8): ‘Hic est occeanus, super quem girant sidera celi, et circuit orbem 
terre 

2 Redac. 1 (ibid., ll. 9 and 10): ‘et non erat lumen in illo sed tenebre et mesticie et suspiria’ 

3 Redac. 1 (ibid., Il. 12-14): ‘et intrinsecus loci [draco igneus] centum capita habens in collo eius et 
mille dentes in unoquoque capite’ 

‘ This is a telescoping of three separate passages in the full Latin (James, Apocrypha Anecdota, 
p. 82, 1. 31-p. 33, 1. 6, p. 33, ll. 7-21, and p. 31, ll. 10-17). 

5 Jeanroy (p. 126, n. 2484): ‘Le texte [Lat. Redac. rv] ne parle pas de septentrion et il y est ques- 
tion, non d’un podium, mais d’un puteus —’ But the Provengal writer is not here necessarily confus- 
ing the two words. He is, no doubt, translating ‘puteus’ in one of its accepted senses: ‘mons,’ ‘collis.’ 
Vide DuCange, Glossarium, s.v. 2. Puteus (ed. Niort, 1885, p. 578) which gives the following account: 
‘Puteus, a Gall. Puy, Mons, Collis. Sidonius in Propemtico ad libellum, ubi de urbe Gabalensi: 

Sublimen in Puteo videbis urbem.’ 

* Redac. 1 (Brandes, p. 67, Il. 5-7): Et tulit eum ad septentrionem super puteum sigillatum sigillis. 
vij. Et dixit angelus: ‘Vade longe, si non possis sustinere fetorem loci.’ Cf. the full Latin P (James, 
Apocrypha Anecdota, p. 33, sec. 41). 
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Here, according to the Provengal, is that hell which the Lord harrowed and from 
which he freed the souls of those who had entered the pit before the time of his 
coming. This account, based ultimately on the Harrowing of Hell which per- 
vaded the Middle Ages through the influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus, the 
Provengal would have found, among the extant Latin texts of the Vision of St 
Paul, only in Redaction 1, to which it furnishes a distinguishing characteristic: 


PROVENCAL REDAC. I 
(Il. 2489-2497) (Brandes, p. 67, ll. 10-17) 


‘Aysso es yffern, ont tot lo mon intrava 
davant lo adveniment de Dieu, loqual Dieu, 
per sa misericordia, spoliec e pueys lo 
sagelet e senhet de .vu. sagels, e pueys 
layns re non intrec; e al jorn del jutjament 
motz ne intraran per lors peccatz, dels 
quals jamay no sera memoria davant Dieu 
e deliurara los peccadors que auran fayta 
penedenssa.’ E en aquel loc se turmentavo 
aquels que Jhesu Christ y layssec cant ne 
trays Adam els autres seus, . . .! 


‘Hic est infernus, in quem omnes anime 
descendunt ante adventum domini. Pa- 
triarche et prophete et totus mundus in- 
clinatus fuit ad hunc infernum. Sed do- 
minus misericors audivit gemitum eorum 
et descendit et inde partem abstulit et 
partem reliquit et sigillavit sigillis vij. 
Numquam postea ulla anima descendit in 
illum locum. Et in die iudicii, qui mittetur 
in illum locum, cum corpore et anima mit- 
tetur.’ 


Despite the close connection between the Provencal and the two Latin texts 
which these parallel passages (and numerous others)? disclose, there still remain 
in the Provencal several alterations of detail which that kinship does not illum- 
inate.’ Since those changes are, however, absent from all the other extant redac- 


1 Of the words ‘e al jorn del jutjament . . . Adam els autres seus,’ Jeanroy writes (p. 127, n. 
2492-98): ‘Il y a simplement dans |’original [Redac. 1v] “Si quis mittatur in hoc puteo, non fiet 
commemoratio ejus in conspectu Domini —”’’ 

2 Vide, for example, Il. 2461-63 (‘e la priondeza d’aquel loc era. L. melia e. c. coydatz e cridavan: 
“Senher Dieu, ajas nos merce”’ ’) and 2467-68 (‘totz entorn vermis los roseguavan e los manjavan e 
ponhen cruzelment’), for neither of which does Jeanroy (p. 125, nn. ad loc.) find a parallel in Redac. 
tv. The sources for both appear in Redac. 1 (Brandes, p. 66, ll. 9-13, and ll. 23-26), and the first is 
common also to Redac. 1 (fol. 182") and, though in briefer form, to Redacs. 111 (Brandes, p. 30) and 
BN (Bibl. Nat. MS. 2851, fol. 37°.) 

8 Thus the Provencal separates the fiery trees (Il. 2428 ff.) from the flaming furnace, uniting the 
second of these details with the description of the infernal abyss ‘la priondeza d’aquel loc era. L. 
melia e. c. coydatz’ (Il. 2457-63); whereas, in Redacs. 11, 11, tv, v, and BN, both trees and furnace 
are directly connected. Moreover, the Provengal, unlike the redactions, describes in full the classes of 
sinners who are tormented on the fiery trees (Il. 2432 ff.): ‘E adonc sanct Paul demandec a |’angel: 
“Qui son aquest (z]?” E l’angel dis ly: “Paul, aquest[z] que pendo per los pes son estatz laugiers a 
corre e per far mal. Aquels que pendo per las mas son layros e mal fazedors. Aquels que pendo per los 
pels son aquels que an mes lor entendement a penchenar e noyrir los pels an gran erguelh. Aquels que 
pendo per lo col son aquels que an manjat a totas horas, coma fan las bestias brudas, e non an guar- 
dada hora deguda. Aquels que pendo per la lenga son mal dizens, accuzadors, detrahens e discordias 
metens.”’ ’ This seems to have been suggested by the similar passage (to be found in the Provencal as 
well as in the Latin) which gives an account of the sinners immersed in the fiery river of hell. Redac. 
1, for example, has the following lines (Brandes, p. 65, 1. 24 — p. 66, 1. 7): “Tunc flevit Paulus et sus- 
piravit et interrogavit angelum, qui essent imersi usque ad genua. Et dixit angelus: “Hi sunt, qui 
furtum fecerunt et rapinam et luxuram ...” “Domine, qui sunt hi, qui usque ad umbilicum?” 
Respondet angelus: “Hi sunt, qui fornicantur, postquam assumpserunt corpus et sanguinem domini 
-..” “Domini, qui sunt hi, qui usque ad labia?” “Hi sunt detractores et falsi testes et qui murmura- 
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tions, they are doubtless to be attributed to the Provencal writer himself, who, 
it now seems abundantly clear, drew his version of the Vision of St Paul, not 
from Latin Redaction rv, but either from Redactions 1 and u directly, or, what 
is more probable, from a non-extant version! which possessed the leading charac- 
teristics of both and was also one of the media of their relationship. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





THE GEORGICA SPIRITUALIA OF JOHN OF GARLAND 
By E. FAYE WILSON 


In a century when all known literature was being reviewed for its mystical 
significance and the whole universe was being scrutinized for the same purpose, 
there can be no surprise in the appearance of a treatise on spiritual georgics. 
A florilegium of Paris, MS. Bibliotheque Nationale, Latin 15155, of the early 
thirteenth century containing fragments of such a work in verse attributed to 
Gautier de Chatillon was described by Hauréau in 1892.2? Among a rich collection 
of moral precepts and examples of the current ars versificatoria gathered from 
authors both ancient and mediaeval, the scribe has copied one hundred and 
sixteen verses or portions of verses under the title [Flores] Georgicorum Galteri de 
Castellione. These verses Francesco Novati printed in the appendix to an article 
describing them ten years later.’ Carlo Giordano in his discussion of the Alexan- 
dreis of Gautier de Chatillon has reprinted from Novati’s text twenty-six verses 
as examples of the work of Gautier.‘ 

Although the attribution of the manuscript is perfectly clear and the evident 
date of it is almost contemporary with the life of the supposed author, there have 
always been doubts as to its authenticity. Hauréau wished to leave the question 
of its authorship an open one. He could find no other manuscript of the work; 
and no catalogue, either ancient or modern, ascribed such a poem to Gautier de 
Chatillon. He observed further that the verses had nothing in common with the 
Alexandreis of the same author.’ Novati, on the other hand, preferred to accept 


verunt in ecclesia . . .” “Qui usque ad supercilia?” “Hi sunt, qui fictum animum habent in corde et 
annuunt male proximis suis, dum fidem habent ad illos.”’ ’’ Cf. the Provencal, p. 124, 1. 2442 — p. 125, 
1. 2457. 

1 T.e., Redac. 8 or, perhaps, a. Vide supra, p. 354, n. 4. 

? B. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits de Quelques Manuscrits Latins de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 1v 
(1892), 299-315. 

3 Francesci Novati, ‘Un Poéme Inconnu de Gautier de Chatillon,’ Mélanges Paul Fabre (Paris, 
1902), pp. 265-278. Novati has described the manuscript and attempted a partial reconstruction of 
the poem. The manuscript has also been described by Karl Lohmeyer, Guilelmi Blesensis Aldae 
Comoedia (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 41-42. It has been noted by B. L. Ullman, “Tibullus in the Medieval 
Florilegia,’ Classical Philology, xx11 (1928), 170-171; Eva M. Sanford, ‘Classical Authors in the 
Libri Manuales,’ Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, tv (1924), 
236; and G. Meyncke, ‘Nachtrag zu den Pariser Tibull-Excerpten,’ Rheinisches Museum fiir Philo- 
logie, xxv (1870), 452-453. 

* Carlo Giordano, Alexandreis (Naples, 1917), pp. 24-25. 

5 Hauréau, op. cit., p. 306. 
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the attribution out of respect to the age of the manuscript and because of Gau- 
tier’s expressed desire to emulate another of Virgil’s works in the composition of 
the Alexandreis. Twenty-nine verses which he found incongruous when assigned 
to so excellent a poet as Gautier de Chatillon he explained away as marginal 
notes of unknown students.' He was certain enough of this to print the ‘regret- 
table’ verses which he considered interpolations in italics in his text.? The disap- 
pearance of the work and the absence of knowledge concerning it in the middle 
ages he laid to Gautier’s leprosy. On that account it was left unfinished and sub- 
sequently lost sight of.* Thus the reputation of the author of the Alexandreis was 
saved without the loss to him of an interesting work. Among the recent commen- 
tators on the work of Gautier de ChAtillon the tendency has been to include the 
Georgica of Paris 15155 among his works, although doubts are still heard. 
Giordano accepts the authorship of the poet of Chatillon and thinks well enough 
of Novati’s interpolation theory to refrain from including any of the thirty-nine 
condemned verses among his twenty-six examples.‘ Manitius regards Gautier’s 
right to them as ‘almost proved’ by Novati, although he is unwilling to reject 
any of the verses.* Karl Strecker, on the other hand, while he admits the strength 
of Novati’s argument, finds nothing strongly convincing of the hand of Gautier 
de Chatillon even in the lines which Novati considers above reproach.® 

Those who would give the Georgica to a less important poet than the author of 
the Alerandreis have never made a choice among the large number of possibili- 
ties. There is a didactic poet of the same period to whom they could safely be 
assigned without either regrets or the intervention of leprosy. The very portions 
which Novati finds so unworthy of Gautier de ChAtillon could, in fact, be used 
in support of their attribution to the school-master poet, John of Garland. There 
is, moreover, reputable evidence to be considered that Georgica Spiritualia, as the 
complete title seems to have been, were among the early works of John of Gar- 
land. 

It is only fair to say that John of Garland himself, supposing that he is the 
author of the Paris Georgica, did not regard them as one of his most notable com- 
positions, for they are missing from the list which he compiles in the Ars Lectoria.” 


1 Novati, op. cit., p. 270. 

2 Ibid., p. 274-278. 

3 Ibid., p. 272. 

* Giordano, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

5 M. Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 11 (Munich, 1931), 927. 

* Karl Strecker, ‘Walter von Chatillon und Seine Schule, 1,’ Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Altertum und 


Deutsches Litteratur, yx1v (1927), 121, note 1. 
7 L. J. Paetow has printed these lines from the Ars Lectoria on the introduction to his edition of 
the Morale Scolarium in Memoirs of the University of California, tv, 2 (1927), 107-108, 
Pene puer, pueris ostendi nomina rerum 
Artificumque suos mores in apta coegi. 
Est liber evolvens rithmos, dictamina, metra; 
Hinc dictare scias et metris iungere rithmos. 
Integumenta canit alius ne philosofantem 
Fabula decipiat. Est quartus gesta revolvens 
Ecclesie, celebresque Deo sub rege triumphos. 
Quintum grammatice statuunt compendia, quorum 
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The line, ‘Hiis scriptis alia poteram conjugere multa,’ however, indicates that 
the list is incomplete; and the author of the thirteenth-century gloss of the 
Bruges manuscript has supplied the names of five additional works, among which 
are Georgica Spiritualia.' There are also John of Garland’s own words that he 
read some such work at the University of Toulouse during the period of his 
professorship there, 1229-1231. In the De Triumphis Ecclesie, following the 
enumeration of the subjects taught at Toulouse, he refers to the three years that 
he spent there and the works which he read as professor of grammar: 
Istis expositis? mihi gesta Georgius® offert 
Quae legi verso margine scripta libri. 
Exemplis volui duros mollire, rudesque* 
Informare, graves flectere voce mea, 


On this evidence and that of the Bruges gloss Paetow assigned Georgica Spiri- 
tualia to John of Garland, although he did not connect them with the fragments 
printed by Novati from the Paris florilegium.® 

Further information as to the authorship and content of John of Garland’s 
poem now comes from two other sources: (1) the mediaeval editor of a thirteenth- 
century manuscript of the Epithalamium Beate Marie Virginis at Weimar* 
among other slight revisions has substituted prose summaries for the metrical 
summaries which precede each book. He was, perhaps, a student of John of 
Garland. At least he knows his works well enough to give information by way of 
commentary which is not found in the Epithalamium itself. In the tenth book 
John of Garland, invoking the favor of the Virgin, refers to the fact that his early 
works were composed at Paris in Her honor. Concerning the chapter in which 
the couplet, which will be quoted in another connection, occurs, the author of 
the Weimar summary writes, 


Quintum continet notificationem deliciarum quas sponsa habet in gloria, quam angeli 
non desistunt admirari, laudare, et venerari; et interseritur petitio ut beata sponsa scrip- 
toris sui velit meminisse, in laudem cuius scripsit carmen pastorale’ contra scismaticos et 


Pars est accentum demonstrat cartula presens. 
Urine signa, morbos, medicamina scripsi. 

Carmina Virginee liber epitalamica palme 

Continet: hinc, lector, pete scemata, prelia, palmam; 
Quod poterunt alii poterit tibi reddere solus. 

Hiis scriptis alia poteram conjungere multa; 

Set veniam vitiis magis est orare decorum. 

Non habet in nostris finem perfectio factis. 

! MS. Bruges 546, fol. 76’; and Paetow, op. cit., pp. 107-108. 

2 John of Garland refers here to the Assertiones Fidei and the Gesta Apostolica, both of which, 
although they are represented in the Epithalamium Beate Marie Virginis and the De Triumphis, still 
remain unidentified. 

3 Georgius, rusticus. Cf. Forcellini. 

‘ Thomas Wright, Iohannis de Garlandia De Triumphis Ecclesie (London, 1856), p. 103, Il. 29- 
32. 

5 Tbid., p. 109. 

6 MS. Weimar, Landesbibliothek, Q. 113. The manuscript is described only in the unpublished files 
of the manuscript commission of the Prussian Academy. It is noted by Paul Lehmann, Mittelalterliche 
Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 11 (Munich, 1928), 5. 


7 MS. pastoriale. 
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hereticos, et ad honorem cuius scripsit Georgica Spiritualia in quibus mistice tractatus de 
agro sationali mentis, de agro consito, pascuo, et floreo; et ad honorem cuius Compendium 
Auctorum in quo continetur spiritualis militia. Auctor huius operis composuit ingenium 
peracuendo ad presens opus, unde plures versus et plures sententie librorum predictorum 
in hoc libro continentur.! 

This editor appears to know a great deal about the works of John of Garland; 
and a check of his statements, as far as it can be made with the manuscripts avail- 
able, shows that they are accurate.” (2) A thirteenth-century gloss in the British 
Museum manuscript of the same Epithalamium not only gives the title Georgica 
Spiritualia as a work of John of Garland, but describes the content as well. Im- 
mediately following a portion of the poem which is an exhortation to virgins 
based closely upon a similar passage in prose in the Ars Predicandi of Alain de 
Lille, he writes, ‘Hic assumpsit a magistro Alano de libro quem composuit pro- 
sayce de arte predicandi, et magister Iohannes de Garlandia compilavit metrice 
ex illo substantialiter Georgia Spiritualia.”* 

These two statements in addition to those already brought to light by Paetow 
make it certain that John of Garland did write, previous to the composition of 
the Epithalamium, a work which was known to the thirteenth-century as Georgica 
Spiritualia. Is this the poem — the gloss says definitely that the work was in 
verse — from which the suspected verses of Paris 15155 were gathered? Both 
the similarity of the titles and the nature of the excerpted verses would lead us to 
believe that Georgica Spiritualia is only the complete descriptive title of the 
original from which come the Georgica doubtfully assigned to Gautier de Chatil- 
lon. The evidence which follows points unmistakably to that conclusion. 


According to the report of the mediaeval editor of the Weimar manuscript, the 
Epithalamium of John of Garland should reproduce (1) identical verses and (2) 
similar ideas from the same author’s Georgica Spiritualia. One should remember 
also in this connection John of Garland’s own statement that the Epithalamium 
contains much that he wrote elsewhere. In the Ars Lectoria, after enumerating 
his earlier works, which the author of the British Museum gloss says were written 
in the order in which they are enumerated (per ordinem), John writes, 


1 MS. Weimar, Landesbibliothek, Q. 113, fol. 65. 

? The ‘carmen pastorale’ is a part of the Poetria. The glosses of MS. Munich 6911, fol. 3, make clear 
what would otherwise never be guessed: that the poem is concerned with the struggle between the 
faithful and the heretics. This statement of the Weimar summary supports that of the gloss of the 
Ars Lectoria (MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 15,832, fol. 27’.) that the works are here listed in the order of their 
composition. In that case the Dictionarius, Poetria, Integumenta, De Triumphis Ecclesie, Compen- 
dium Grammatice, and Memoriale must have been composed, at least ia part, earlier than the Epitha- 
lamium; and one should expect to find in the Epithalamium verses and ideas from these works also, 
if it was as the Weimar editor asserts, a sort of summa of all the earlier works. A detailed comparison 
of the Epithalamium with the works proves that this is actually the case. Although the Memoriale 
has not been identified there are more than a hundred lines in the Epithalamium which might have 
belonged to such a medical work as John describes. The apparent contradiction of this evidence with 
that from other sources discussed by Professor Paetow (op. cit., pp. 107-145) is to be explained by 
John of Garland’s habit of taking up works already composed from time to time, expanding, re- 
dedicating, and ‘publishing’ them in a formal manner. 

* MS. Brit. Mus. Cotton Claudius A z, fol. 61. Compare ibid. and the Ars Predicandi of Alain de 
Lille in Migne, Patr. Lat., ccx, col. 194-195. 
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Carmina Virginee liber epitalamica palme 
Continet: hine, lector, pete scemata, prelia, palmam; 
Quod poterunt alii poterit tibi reddere solus.' 


Even if the Georgica ascribed to Gautier were the Georgica Spiritualia of John 
of Garland’s youth, only a coincidence would have preserved among the frag- 
ments of Paris 15155 any of the identical lines which John of Garland used again 
in his Epithalamium. Such, in fact, is the case. Five of the verses of Paris 15155 
appear with negligible revisions in the Epithalamium of John of Garland: 


MS. Bibl. Nat. Lat. 15155 MS. Brit. Mus. Cotton Claudius A x 
fol. 42, 15-16 fol. 18 (ii, 541-542) 
Ad navem rector, ad caulam Ad navem rector, ad caulam 


pastor, ad artem pastor, ad artem 
Tutor, ad arva sator, advertat Tutor, ad arva sator, miles 
ad horrea messor.? ad arma veni. 


fol. 48, 83-84 fol. 5 (i, 425-426) 
Nox densatur, adest lupus, Nox densatur, adest lupus, 
insidiatur ovili, insidiatur ovili, 
Pastor abest, dormit grex, Pastor abest, dormit grex, 
preda predo potitur. laceratur ovis. 


fol. 43" 113 fol. 51 (viii, 631) 


Ebrietas est absque bria Ebrietas est absque bria 
fecunda tumultu. fecunda tumultu. 


In addition to identical verses, so the Weimar editor says, the Epithalamium 
should reproduce ideas from the Georgica Spiritualia; or, if our supposition is 
correct, from the remains of the Georgica attributed to Gautier de Chatillon by 
the Paris manuscript. That John of Garland transferred the whole of the follow- 
ing passage from the Georgica Spiritualia to the Epithalamium is not an impos- 
sibility. Certainly lines 83-84 of Paris 15155, quoted above, seem very much at 
home; more so than does the whole selection in the context of the Epithalamium. 
The relation of lines 427-428 of the Epithalamium to 15-16 of the Georgica, also 
quoted above, should be noted, 


Orphea grex querit, lira cessat, pascua marcet, 
Grex ieiunat, fons desipit, aret humus; 

Nox densatur, adest lupus, insidiatur ovili, 
Pastor abest, dormit grex, laceratur ovis. 
Clericus inconstans volet institor esse; colonus 
Navita; pastor eques; discipulusque pater. 
Frater, homo vernus, proles putredinis, arens 
Fenum, flos marcens carnis inaurat humum. 


1 MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 15,832, fol. 27”. 

2 There are two errors in this couplet in Novati’s text. Paris 15155, from which he printed, reads 
with the Epithalamium, caulam in place of caula and arva in place of arma. Novati has also emiended 
the Tutor of Paris 15156 to read Sutor, whereas the text of the Epithalamium sustains Tutor. Compare 
‘prati tutor,’ Epithalamium, op. cit., fol. 9’. (ii, 180). Giordano corrects Novati’s caula to read caulas 


(Alexandreis, p. 25). 
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Area dulcoris, mulier, vindemia fellis, 
Prostat, et in falsa prelia pace movet.' 


A similar line is found in Epithalamium, ii, 266, 
Errat ovis, marcet pascua, predo furit.? 


Pastoral figures are common in both the Epithalamium and the Georgica, as 
indeed they are in all twelfth and thirteenth century literature. The fact, how- 
ever, that the Georgica include a line from the literature connected with the 
well-known ‘gospel of marks” makes it possible that the following lines from the 
Epithalamium are closely related to the original Georgica Spiritualia of John 
of Garland, as we suppose them to appear in the Georgica attributed to Gautier de 
Chatillon. Compare also lines 66, 70, and 75 of the Georgica,* 

In pastore lupus, in preside raptor, in agno 
Symoniale nephas, in duce latro latet. 


Clericus ad libras non libros se studiosum 
Exhibet, in Luca non studet immo lucro. 


Venatur nummos nemorum scrutator et amnis 
Sulcator, prati tutor, agrique sator. 

Lascivius pastor, tardusque bubulcus, adustus 
Messor, falcator nudus, adimat opes.* 


Other selections which might be described by the general term of ‘spiritual 
georgics’ and fitted easily into the context of the Georgica of Paris are numerous 
in the Epithalamium. The ‘spiritual’ interpretation of the Georgica and its source 
will be discussed more fully in another connection. Here only the basic theme 
needs to be explained: Just as man, the husbandman, cultivates his individual 
soul; so Christ, the Great Husbandman, cultivates the soul of humanity. The 
fruits are, first, the salvation of the individual soul; and second, the salvation 
of humanity by means of the Incarnation. The one idea is the counterpart of the 
other; one concerns ‘spiritual’ interpretation on the ‘tropological’ and the other 
on the ‘allegorical’ level. Both ideas are frequenty met with in the commentaries 
on the Canticle of Solomon and the literature related to it. In the Georgica Spiri- 
tualia, if they are to be identified with the Paris Georgica, John of Garland, writ- 
ing solely for the moral edification of his students, is mainly (not exclusively*) 
concerned with the cultivation of the soul of the individual. In the Epithalamium, 


1 Epithalamium, op. cit., fol. 5 (i, 423-432). 
2 Tbid., fol. 10°. 
3 MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 15155, fol. 43", 104, 
Inspiciunt marcham, sed nolunt cernere Marchum. 
See Paul Lehman, Die Parodie im Mittelalter (Munich, 1922), pp. 54-60. 
* Georgica, op. cit., fol. 43, 
Balantis sub pelle lupus, sub tegmine clava. 


Latitat sub milite predo. 
Multotiens latitat sub dulci venenum. 


5 Epithalamium, op. cit., fol. 9Y (ii, 172-182). 
* The line ‘Christe, tuo faveas, Precelse Colone, Colono,’ (op. cit., fol. 42, 31) embodies both the 
idea of man the husbandman, and Christ the Great Husbandman. 
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an epic of the Incarnation, his interest is in the salvation of humanity. The 
following lines from the Epithalamium picture the soul of humanity under the 
Old Law yearning for the Incarnation as the parched soil yearns for the rain: 


Ardor carnalis divini munera roris 

Subtrahit, et vite nescit adesse vigor. 

Rore carens tellus rorem sitit; aera spectat 
Pincernam cuius pocula leta bibat. 

Nubigenas implorat aquas, ut messis alumpna 

In gremio matris leta recumbat humi. 

Mens ita siderei dum roris egena liquorem 
Mendicat, spectat sidera, captat aquas; 

Ut mens germen agat, ut germine fructus habundet! 
Ut fructum teneat lingua manusque novum. 


Here, on the other hand, the soul of the individual is a sterile field continually 
harassed by the elements, the vices: 

Campus sic sterilis vitiorum dissona motu 

Diverso patitur, nec requiescit ager; 

Vel Boreas constringit humum, vel subtrahit ignis 

Humorem mentis, dum caro cara calet. 


So much preoccupied with ‘spiritual georgics’ in general was John of Garland 
when he wrote his Epithalamium that he relates the entire history of the Virgin 
and Her parents in agricultural metaphor. The Weimar editor, it will be recalled, 
asserts that the Georgica Spiritualia were written in honor of the Virgin, although 
there are no lines in the Paris manuscript which can be quoted. The following 
verses from the Epithalamium are only examples of these long and numerous 
selections. The youth of Joachim and Anna is described thus, 

Germinat ut semen gremio telluris, ut herba 
Virgo viret; messis postea canet anus. 


Germinat in puero bonitas viridique iuventa 
Augetur, senio candet adulta seges.* 


Joachim’s desire for offspring thus, 


Ad iuga coniugii veniens studet incola messis, 
Ut fiat, pomus ut sua poma ferat,‘ 


and his disappointment with an echo of Virgil’s Georgics, 


Non semper votis respondent arva coloni, 
Nec semper ridet gratia solis agro.* 


The following lines, a part of a much longer passage relating to the nativity of 
the Virgin, are quoted because of their similarity to the verses which Novati has 


1 Epithalamium, op. cit., fol. 4—4” (i, 353-362). 

2 Ibid., fol. 58-53” (ix, 69-72). 

3 Epithalamium, op. cit., fol. 23° (iv, 411-414). 

4 Ibid. (iv, 401-402). 

5 Ibid., fol. 24 (iv, 453-454). Compare Virgil, Georg. i, 47-48, 
Illa seges demum votis respondet avari 
hetietien baa 
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barred from the original text of the work from which the Paris fragments come: 
Arbore, nativa pacis, procedit oliva, 
Qua pietas oleum provehit immo Deum; 
Gaudet spina rosa cui cedit hyemps lacrimosa, 
Gloria qua matris crescit honorque patris. 
Semine vibrato, viret arvo messis arato 
Nature leges complet adulta seges.! 


This array of examples does not exhaust the spiritual agriculture of the 
Epithalamium nor its usefulness in the identification of the Paris Georgica. Upon 
the authority of the title alone, it has been assumed in all the literature of the 
Georgica that the source of their inspiration is the Georgics of Virgil, although the 
ultimate origin of the agricultural figures which abound in the hymns of the thir- 
teenth-century is Biblical. While the influence of this latter type of literature 
upon the Georgica is not to be denied, there are traces also of the Georgics of 
Virgil. There is no instance in which the term georgica was ever used to describe 
the Biblical figures; the form of the poem, as well as the title suggests Virgil; 


and line 14, 
Ite boves leti: vestro reboibo [?] labori, 


is reminiscent of Georgics, 1, 63-65, 
Ergo age, terrae 
Pingue solum primis extemplo a mensibus anni 
Fortes invertant tauri. 


John of Garland, we know from another source, regarded Virgil as a singer of 
spiritual mysteries; for he says of him in the Compendium Grammatice, 
Hec nobis cecinit divinus mistica vates. 


Although John is at the moment referring to the spiritual interpretation of the 
Aeneid, which he treats at length, the author of the gloss interprets the stat- 
ment to apply generally to the works of Virgil, ‘in libris suis duplex intellectus, 
misticus et historialis,"*? , That John of Garland practised this none-too-common? 
interpretation of Virgil’s Georgics is made clear by the following lines: 


Non aliter quam cum premerent Iudea caterve 
Castra Philistee, crevit inepta seges. 

Triticeam domini messem loliosa propago 
Subruit, et texit ebria lappa solum, 

Donec robusto Manue de semine mater* 

Magni Sampsonis germina fudit humi. 


1 Epithalamium, op. cit., fol. 29 (v, 339-344). 

2 Compendium Gammatice, MS. Bruges 546, fol. 144. 

* I know of only one other example of this sort of interpretation of the Georgics in the thirteenth 
century; and that is a mere hint in a brief note at the close of the Georgics, MS. Munich, 14,908, fol. 
17°, which quotes the Canticle of Solomon. Although the manuscript is of the thirteenth century, there 
is no indication that it was the source of the Georgica Spiritualia, as they appear in Paris 15156. It 
suggests rather the work of Guillaume Michel, who covered the Georgics neatly with a ‘moralle tunic- 
que’ which was printed at Paris in 1519, Les Georgiques de Virgile Maron Translatees de Latin en 
Langaige Francoys et Moralement Exposees par Guillaume Michel dict de Tours. The book is now in 
the British Museum. 

* Epithalamium, op. cit., fol. 5” (i, 495-500). Compare Georg. i, 219, ‘At si triticeam in messem 
robustaque farra.’ 
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It is of some importance, too, that the Weimar editor of the Epithalamium, who 
presumably knew the Georgica Spiritualia of John of Garland, describes them in 
terms of Virgil’s Georgics, ‘scripsit Georgica Spiritualia in quibus mistice tracta- 
tus de agro sationali mentis, de agro consito, pascuo, et floreo.’ This phrase, with 
the omission of ‘mentis,’ comes from the mediaeval commentaries on the Geor- 
gics, which rest ultimately on Servius. 

So far, therefore, as the evidence of the comparison of the text of the Georgica 
of Paris with the Epithalamium prompted by the Weimar editor goes, it points 
to the identification of the Georgica assigned to Gautier de Chatillon by Paris 
15155 with the Georgica Spiritualia of John of Garland: (1) the Epithalamium 
includes identical verses from the Georgica, as well as other lines and ideas which 
would be entirely appropriate to such a work as that from which the Georgica of 
Paris were culled. (2) There is in the Georgica and the Epithalamium a similar use 
of the Georgics of Virgil, in terms of which the Weimar editor describes also the 
Georgica Spiritualia of John of Garland. 

The second clue as to the content of the Georgica Spiritualia of John of Gar- 
land comes from the gloss of the British Museum manuscript quoted above, which 
says that they were taken substantially from the Ars Predicandi of Alain de 
Lille. This statement can be true only as it refers to the moral precepts of the 
Georgica, for there is nothing in the prose treatise to suggest georgics. An analysis 
of the fragments of the Georgica, however, shows that they fall clearly into two 
groups. The first sixteen lines are merely introductory to the main business of the 
poem, the long list of aphorisms which follows. The Ars Predicandi of Alain de 
Lille, as the following parallel passages prove, was the source of what appears to 
have been the main body of the treatise: 

Georgica, op. cit. Ars Predicandi, Migne, Patr. Lat., CCX, 
fol. 42, 19 col. 112, 


Ascendit doctor quando angeli enim hii sunt predicatores, qui tunc 
celestia pandit ascendunt cum coelestia praedicant; 


fol. 42, 22-23 col. 114 
Spina parit florem, flame petra Non enim in spineto consideranda est 
dura nitorem, spinae asperitas, sed rosae amoenitas, nam 


Mel calamo rapitur, iaspisque 
luto reperitur 
fol. 42”, 42 
Plus est simplicitas bona 
quam verbosa potestas. 
fol. 42”, 45 
Quod fornax auro facit, hoc 
tribulatio iusto. 
fol. 42%, 50-53 


Sola superbia se super omnia 
vult reperiri; 

_ Est generalis, sed specialis 

querit haberi; 


etiam in calamo fragili mel reperitur, et ex 
lapide flamma excutitur. 


col. 163 
Melior est vera simplicitas, quam abundans 
loquitas. 

col. 136 
Tribulatio etenim est fornax quae deco- 
quit aurum. 

col. 132 
Haec (superbia) est quae hominem in 
generalitate facit specialem, et in universi- 


tate facit specialem, et in universitate facit 
singularem, in publico solitarium, et in 
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Ad loca publica postulat 
unica belua stare; 
Sola fortia, sola decentia 
vult superare; 
fol. 42’, 58 
Stercore debemus pigrum 


lapidare bovino. 


fol. 43, 85-86 
Sit breve quod proferre 
paras; compendia serves, 
Tedia ne parias, ne rugas 
naribus addas. 
fol. 43, 97 
Qualis est in mente verbum 
depingit in ore. 
fol. 43, 98 
Lingua loquax speculum fit 
mentis. 
fol. 43%, 105 


Est multo melius clausis 
orare labellis 


conventu privatum. 


col. 127 
Audite... Piger lapidabitur  stercoribus 
bovis .. . Bos est ille qui laborat in area 
Domini.... 

col. 114 


Sit autem sermo compendiosus, ne pro- 
lixitas pariat fastidium. 


col. 163 
qualis sit homo in mente verbositas depin- 
git in ore. 

col. 164 
Verbositas est speculum mentis, 


col. 168 


Melius est cum silentio cordis orare, quam 
solis verbis, sine intuitu mentis. 


Quam si voce mera vicium 
tegat aurea pellis. 


These parallels are enough to prove the point, although others may be found 
readily. Among these lines are many of those consigned to italics by Novati. 

The fragments of the Georgica attributed to Gautier de Chatillon by Paris 
15155, therefore, meet in every important respect the requirements of the 
Georgica Spiritualia of John of Garland as they are described by the editor of the 
Weimar manuscript of the Epithalamium of the same author and the gloss of the 
British Museum manuscript of that work: many of the verses and ideas are 
duplicated in the Epithalamium, and much of the work is substantially a metrical 
version of parts of the Ars Predicandi of Alain de Lille. The attribution of the 
work to Gautier de Chatillon by the compiler of Paris 15155 is, therefore, an 
error, as Hauréau guessed; and the support of Gautier’s authorship by Novati and 
the more recent commentators unjustifiable in the light of more evidence. The 
original from which the flores of Paris 15155 were taken was the Georgica Spiri- 
tualia of John of Garland. 

Now that the authorship has been determined and there is no reputation to be 
saved, Novati’s italicized lines must be restored to the text of the Georgica 
Spiritualia of John of Garland. They represent just the sort of composition with 
which we have seen John delighting to honor the Virgin in the Epithalamium; 
and, with all due respect to Novati’s modern taste,' those flowers were probably 


1 Even the modern critics are not entirely agreed on this point. Novati scores Hauréau because 
he included two of these offensive leonines among the ‘best’ examples of the verses of Paris 15155 
(Navti, op. cit., p. 270, note 1.). 
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carefully plucked for their especial fragrance by the compiler, who elsewhere 
shows an interest in rhetoric. Nine of them, moreover, have recognizable equiva- 
lents in the Ars Predicandi, the source for the portion of the poem in which they 
occur. 

It is to the first verse only of the Georgica, ‘Insula me genuit, rapuit Castellio 
nomen,’ that the italics are to be applied. Upon it Novati rested a great deal of 
his argument for the authorship of Gautier de Chatillon. The explanation, for- 
tunately, is John of Garland’s own. He wrote the Georgica Spiritualia ‘on the 
verso margin of a book,’ so he says in the lines from the De Triumphis Ecclesie 
which have been quoted. The fact that the Georgica of Paris are erroneously 
assigned to Gautier de Chatillon would suggest at once that the book was a work 
of Gautier; and there is some reason for believing that it was specifically the 
Alexandreis. 

Gautier de Chatillon was a favorite poet of John of Garland. His work is in one 
case the unique source of information concerning the lyric poems of the poet of 
ChAtillon.! Although John knew the brief poems of Gautier, the one work which 
a professor of grammar at Paris in the early thirteenth-century would be most 
likely to own and use in his classroom is the Alexandreis.? From it John of Garland 
selected examples to illustrate his theories of grammar in the Ars Lectoria,’ and 
with it he took issue on disputed points in the Compendium Grammatice.‘ It is 
significant also that Gautier de ChAtillon’s epitaph, from which the first verse of 
the Paris Georgica comes, frequently appears at the beginning of the mediaeval 
texts of the Alexandreis.5 

If it was the Alerandreis upon the margin of which John of Garland wrote the 
Georgica Spiritualia, then the error of the compiler of the Paris florilegium is 
easy to understand. He appears, first of all, to have been a clerk of Orleans,’ 


1 Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 11, 921. MS. Paris Bibl. Nat. 
Lat. 8447, which Manitius cites, has a great number of references to the Alerandreis also. See fols. 
6’, 10, 18, etc. 

2 L. J. Paetow, The Arts Course in Medieval Universities with Special Reference to Grammar and 
Rhetoric (Champaign, Illinois, 1910), p. 24, finds that the Alexandreis was widely used in the schools 
of France in the thirteenth century. 

* MS. Bruges 546, fol. 68, 

Si dicis dolabra tanquam duo labra, 
Fert vates Macedum dolabris in fragmine cedunt. 
See also the same work, Ibid. f. 66, 


In theatro mundi Macedum pronuntiat autor 
Carmina scripta, legas recitata scripta theatro. 


4 MS. Bruges 546, fol. 134, 
Autor Alexandri furatur metra Maronis 
. . . Gualtero credere nolo 
Qui dixit sudis; hic breviat qui consona bina 
Carmina desudans... 

5 Giordano, Alerandreis, p. 16; also MS. Vat. Lat. 1479, where the first couplet is quoted in con- 
nection with a life of the author. H. Christensen, Das Aleranderlied Walters von Chatillon (Halle, 
1905), discusses the relation of the epitaph to the Alerandreis in his note, p. 2. 

* Novati in Mélanges Paul Fabre, note 3, p. 267. There is a note on the last folio of Paris 15155 
giving the name of the Orleans clerk who sold it in the fourteenth century. It bears also the familiar 
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who could not be expected to know the less important works of the Paris master, 
John of Garland. He had before him John of Garland’s manuscript of the Alez- 
andreis. Perhaps the manuscript itself, or at least the glosses of it, were written 
in John of Garland’s own hand. The compiler saw the epitaph, 

Insula me genuit, rapuit Castellio nomen 

Perstrepuit modulis Gallia tota meis. 

Gesta ducis Macedum scripsit sed syncopa fati 

Incoeptum clausit obice mortis opus.' 


in the margin and below it the opening verses of the Georgica Spiritualia in 
John’s hand. He knew that Virgil’s epitaph beginning, 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope: cecini pascua, rura, duces. 


upon which Gautier’s was based, frequently stood at the beginning of the works 
of Virgil.? Observing that the Georgica had to do also with the works of Virgil, he 
naturally thought that their author meant to imitate Virgil in this respect as well. 
And it is not fantastic to suppose, in view of the description of the Weimar editor, 
‘de agro sationali mentis, de agro consito, pascuo et floreo,’ that one of the open- 
ing verses missing from the Paris collection strongly suggested the last phrase of 
the Virgilian couplet.’ In that case, with a Gautier de Chatillon manuscript al- 
ready in hand, it would be inevitable that the compiler should believe that 
‘Insula me genuit, etc.’ were the opening lines of the Georgica Spiritualia and 
that he should attribute the entire poem to Gautier de Chatillon. Even if there 
were an intermediary manuscript, the explanation would be much the same. 
The fact that John of Garland entrusted his work to the precarious margin of 
a mediaeval book helps to account also for the absence of knowledge concerning 
it after the thirteenth-century. When it was written, probably at Paris, and read 
along with the early Parisian works by the author at Toulouse, it was doubtless 
known only to his students and colleagues in those two cities. These, possibly, are 
responsible for the British Museum glosses and the summaries of the Weimar 
manuscript.t Some of his early works, more especially those which he mentions 


mark of the monastery of Saint-Victor at Paris in script of the fifteenth century. Manitius, op. cit., p. 
927, regards Orleans as its point of provenance. 

1 Manitius, op. cit., p. 922. 

2 If the Orleans clerk did not already know the Virgilian epitaph, he would very likely have found 
it written into the glosses of the prose prologue opposite the phrase, ‘Non enim meliorem arbitror me 
esse Mantuano vate,’ as it is in the Alerandreis of the thirteenth century, MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 23,891, 
fol. 4”. 

3 It is quite in keeping with what is known of John of Garland’s ambitions from other sources to 
imagine that he was in these first years at Paris trying to repeat the career of Virgil. He had already 
written the ‘pascua’ in the ‘carmen pastorale’ mentioned by the Weimar editor; in the composition of 
the Georgica Spiritualia he was engaged upon the ‘rura’; and the De Triumphis Ecclesie, some portions 
of which were also composed in this early period as he tells us in the Epithalamium, begins with a line 
in imitation of the opening line of the Aeneid. He writes two lines in the Compendium on this last 
phrase of Virgil’s couplet (MS. Bruges 546, fol. 144). 

‘There is reason to believe that the Weimar manuscript of the Epithalamium is of French 
provenance. Paul Lehmann thinks that it was once at Erfurt (Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge, u1, 
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in the Ars Lectoria, John of Garland took up again at a later date. They were 
extended, sometimes re-dedicated and formally ‘published’ at Paris in 1234.1 
Others, especially those upon which he drew heavily for the Epithalamium, he 
probably allowed to perish without protest from his contemporaries. Among 
these,” it seems reasonable to suppose, were the Georgica Spiritualia, which prob- 
ably never acquired a more secure background than the margin of the Alexandreis 
of Gautier de ChAtillon. 

As to the date and the place of composition of the Georgica Spiritualia: the 
theory of Professor Paetow that they were composed at Toulouse between 1229 
and 1232* needs to be reconsidered in view of the new evidence of the Epithalam- 
ium. That they were composed earlier than the Epithalamium, we have on the 
authority of the Weimar editor. That Paris was the place of composition is 
implied by the fact that the couplet of the Epithalamium which prompted the 
Weimar editor’s remarks tells of the composition of the early works in an 
environment which describes John’s residence at Paris in the early years of the 
thirteenth century, John of Garland writes, 


Me tibi plasseti viderunt confraga densi 
Primitias studii composuisse mei.‘ 


and the Weimar editor enumerates the works: a ‘carmen pastorale,’ which is a 
part of the Poetria; Georgica Spiritualia and Compendium Auctorum.’ The 
‘felled trees of the dense villa’ which witnessed the composition of the first works 
refers to the opening of the Clos de Garlande, in which John of Garland lived 
at Paris. Between 1202 and 1225 (the Epithalamium could not have been written 
later than 1223) this section of Paris was subdivided and the rues Galande, des 
Trois Portes, des Rats and du Fouarre were cut through.’ He uses the same 
unusual term to describe his residence at Paris in the Poetria. He writes, ‘Sum de 
plasseto’;’ and the Poetria was composed at Paris,’ as was also the Dictionarius, 


5). It may have belonged to the Amplonian collection which still has many French manuscripts of 
the thirteenth century. A note on the last folios also points to France. 

1 John of Garland says in the Ars Lectoria that his works were published at Paris in 1234. See 
Paetow, op. cit. p. 123, where the lines are printed. See also Paetow’s discussion of the composition of 
the De Triumphis (op. cit. pp. 110-111). 

2 Others of these first works which John of Garland tells us that he read to Toulouse seem to have 
suffered the same fate, especially the Assertiones Fidei and the Gesta A postolica which we know from 
other evidence were written by John of Garland. Their character may be determined to some ex- 
tent by the passages in the Epithalamium and the De Triumphis Ecclesie which John seems to have 
used again in the manner already illustrated in the case of the Georgica Spiritualia. 

§ Paetow, Morale Scolarium, p. 119. 

4 Epithalamium, MS. Brit. Mus. Cotton Claudius A zx, fol. 60°. (x, 225-226). 

5 The Compendium Grammatice. The title, Compendium Auctorum, describes accurately the last 
books of the work, which were perhaps the first to be written. The list given by this commentator 
would not, of course, include all the works composed prior to the Epithalamium. He mentions only 
those in which John of Garland was practising the particular art of allegorical composition which 
he used in the Epithalamium. 

* Paetow, op. cit., pp. 87-88, has described the locality more fully. 

7G. Mari, ‘Poetria Magistri Iohannis Anglici de arte prosayca metrica et rithmica,’ Romanische 
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which is generally considered to be the first work. A study of the Epithalamium, 
upon which these first works depend for their date, shows that it was composed 
and recited at Paris during the episcopate of William of Seignelay, 1220-1223, 
probably as early as the first months of 1221.' It may be concluded, then, that 
the Georgica Spiritualia was one of a group of early works beginning with the 
Dictionarius and concluding with the Epithalamium, a sort of summa of them 
all, which John of Garland composed at Paris between the time of his arrival 
there, probably not earlier than 1213,? and 1223. 

John of Garland and the thirteenth century probably did not regard the 
Georgica Spiritualia worth preserving in complete independent form. The 
twentieth century has been curious enough to wish to reconstruct the remains of 
them. Novati, using only the Paris fragments, did not succeed in giving an ade- 
quate idea of the work. The added information of the glosses of the Epithalamium 
has made it possible to discover the sources from which John of Garland drew; 
and the culling of similar verses from the Epithalamium itself has shown how he 
made use of those same sources in an almost contemporary work. Both of these 
stores of information are useful in the reconstruction. 

The title of the poem, Georgica Spiritualia, furnishes an important suggestion 
for its proper interpretation. The agricultural operations pictured in the first 
book of Virgil’s Georgics are to be subjected to the usual ‘spiritual’ interpretation 
of the Middle Ages which included allegorical, tropological, and anagogical levels.* 
First applied to the Bible, it was in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries super- 
imposed upon the classics, especially those most used in the schools.‘ This treat- 


Forschungen, x111 (1902), 931, questions the word. See, however, DuCange and the gloss on the word 


plasseti in the British Museum manuscript of the Epithalamium, ‘proprium nomen est ville’ (op. cit., 
fol. 60”). 

8 Paetow, op. cit., pp. 126-127, ‘its contents point again and again to its Parisian origin.’ If the first 
version of the Poetria was composed previous to the Epithalamium — and there is the evidence of 
both the Weimar editor and the order of the compositions said to be listed chronologically in the 
Ars Lectoria — then the date given in the example of the papal privilegium, the fourth year of the 
pontificate of Honorius 111, or 1220, begins to have some significance as a possible date of composition. 
If 1220 is the date, then the examples in the Poetria which cite the Epithalamium might mean only 
that the two works were being composed simultaneously. Or they might be the result of a later 
revision. 

1 Paetow guessed when he read the preface to the Oxford manuscript that the Epithalamium was 
composed at Paris, not at Toulouse, as was the tradition. For a full discussion of the date and place 
of composition of the Epithalamium see my unpublished thesis, A Study of the Epithalamium in the 
Middle Ages: an Introduction to the Epithalamium Beate Marie Virginis of John of Garland, in the 
library of the University of California. A great deal of the evidence hangs upon the identification of 
the men before whom John of Garland recited the Epithalamium (op. cit., fol. 64-64”). 

? The date of John of Garland’s arrival in Paris is uncertain. Paetow’s ‘about 1220’ seems a bit 
too late in view of the activities of John before 1223. Although the evidence does not positively 
exclude any date before 1223 and later than the beginnning of the reign of John, it is probable that it 
was not earlier than 1213, the date with which Paetow concludes the period of his studies with 
John of London (op. cit. pp. 82-87). 

3 John Cassian in Migne, Patr. Lat., xi1x, col. 962, “Theoretice vero in duas dividitur partes, id 
est in historicam interpretationem et intelligentiam spiritalem. . . . Spiritalis autem scientiae genera 
sunt: tropologia, allegoria, anagoge . . .’ 

‘ Inedited commentaries of this nature abound in almost all of the collections of mediaeval manu- 
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ment of the classics was in turn the inspiration for a group of mediaeval Latin 
epics to which the same sort of interpretation was to be applied. One of the most 
popular of these spiritual epics was the Anticlaudianus of Alain de Lille, whose 
voluminous commentary has not been studied;! and the most artistic and 
sublime, the Divine Comedy of Dante.? To this group, which needs to be identi- 
fied and studied if only for its very probable influence upon the Divine Comedy, 
belongs the pretentious Epithalamium of John of Garland; and related to these 
epics is the humble didactic treatise, the fragments of which are preserved in 
Paris 15155. 

It is significant that these spiritual epics exhibit a relationship to the Canticle 
of Solomon, out of which the commentators at the end of the twelfth century had 
created a complete epic of the human soul by means of ‘spiritual’ interpretation. 
This dependence is most striking in the case of the Epithalamium of John of 
Garland, although it is not absent from others of the group. The basic conception 
of the Georgica Spiritualia is Biblical, not classical; and it is to be connected in 
particular with the ‘spiritual’ interpretation of the ‘hortus conclusus’ of the 
Canticle of Solomon. The commentators had long been building up a system of 
spiritual agriculture which rested upon the verses of the Bible. In the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries these verses had been gathered about 
the central conception of the ‘hortus conclusus,’ and enormous treatises on spirit- 
ual agriculture were the result. An excellent example is to be found in the last 
books of the De Laudibus Mariae Virginis printed among the works of Albertus 
Magnus. The Virgin Mary, the bride of the Canticle, is a type of the Church and 
of the faithful soul. The epithets applied to the Virgin as the soul of man cover 
the whole range of activities connected with the preparation of the ground and 
the sowing of the seed: consitus, excultus, plantatus, agricolatus, pastinatus, fossus, 
etc.; and the term ‘spiritual agriculture’ is used to describe it: 

Et agricolatus. Cum enim omnes justi agricultura Dei sint, unde, I ad Corinth. m1, 25: 
Dei agricultura estis, et, Joan. xv, 1: Pater meus agricola est. Maria spirituali prorogativa 
ipsius agricultura est. . . . Jerem. x1v, 8: Quare quasi colonus futurus es in terra? specialis 
agricola existit hujus horti. . .. Exercuit enim in quantum Deus hortulani officium, in 
Virgine pessimam radicem originalis extirpando in sanctificatione, spinas et urticas 
avellendo in fomitis extinctione, . . 3 

scripts, sometimes in relation to the text and sometimes independent of it. Most instructive are 
those on the Eclogues of Theodulus by Bernard of Utrecht (MS. Munich 673, fols. 9-53) ; on the Meta- 


morphoses of Ovid by an anonymous commentator of the thirteenth century (MS. Vat. Lat. 1479. fols. 
53’-177".); and the treatise on the Aeneid by Bernard Sylvester (MS. Bibl. Nat. Lat. 16246, fols. 
44-69). 

1 The two most illuminating of these commentaries are to be found in manuscripts of Paris: 
that of Rodolphe de Longchamp in MSS Bibl. Nat. Lat. 8083, of the thirteenth century, and 8301, 
of the fourteenth; and that of William of Auxerre in Bibl. Nat. Lat. 8299, of the thirteenth century. 
See also John of Garland’s references to the ‘spiritual’ interpretation of the Anticlaudianus in the 
Compendium Grammatice, MS. Bruges 546, fols. 134 and 136”. 

2H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought and its Consummation in the Divine 
Comedy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929) discusses the ‘spiritual’ interpretation of the 
Divine Comedy. Her case would have been much strengthened by a study of the Anticlaudianus and 
its commentary. 

+ A. Borgnet, B. Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, xxxv1, 610. 
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According to the historical interpretation this garden of the Canticle was the 
earthly paradise (the literal garden is often called by the name which was applied 
to the classics, ‘fabula’), planted by God; allegorically, the Universal Church 
cultivated by God, or any part of the Church with which the author happened to 
be dealing; tropologically, the soul of the individual cultivated by himself; and 
anagogically, the Church Triumphant.' 

It is upon this sort of ‘spiritual agriculture’ that John of Garland superimposes 
the Georgics of Virgil to give form to the Georgica Spiritualia. His poem, like the 
Georgics of Virgil, is didactic in aim; therefore, he is most concerned with the 
tropological level or that which pertains to morals. The line, 


Christe, tuo faveas, Precelse Colone, colono, 


however, takes cognizance of the allegorical interpretation as well. Man, the 
husbandman of his own soul, is a part of the Universal Church, over which the 
Great Husbandman presides. 

It is only with an understanding of this common interpretation that the 
Georgica Spiritualia can be reconstructed. The hundred and sixteen verses, aside 
from the first which is an interpolation, as we have seen, divide readily into two 
groups at line 17. The first are fragments of a preface such as was common to the 
group of mystical works described above. It was intended to ward off the vulgar, 
to notify the select reader that he must search beneath the literal meaning to 
find the ‘spiritual’ significance, and to give the clue to the proper interpretation.” 
John of Garland’s preface included also invocation of divine assistance in the 
manner of Virgil’s Georgics, 

Christe, tuo faveas, Precelse Colone, colono.* 


As far as we can follow him by means of the fragments, the author next turns 
to the prose preface to the Anticlaudianus of Alain de Lille. The poet of Lille 
declares his intention to write in mystical cipher, lest his pearl should be trampled 
under the feet of swine; John of Garland does little more than convert the pearl 
into seed to meet the requirements of spiritual georgics, 


Qui vulgo loquitur vulgaria dicat. 
Nam secretorum maiestas vilet iniquis. 


1 Conrad of Hirschau’s Speculum Virginum, MS. Pal. Lat. 565, is little more than a commentary 
on the Canticle turned into a didactic treatise, ‘Porro trifaria significatione notari cognosce parady- 
sum: primum diem terrenum in quo protoplasti conditi ... secundum, presentam ecclesiam . . . 
tertium, celestem paradysum’ (fol. 15). The De Laudibus Mariae Virginis gives other variations of 
the same interpretation, ‘Primus propria conscientia .. . Secundus, coelestis patria . . . Tertius, 
militans Ecclesia . . . Quintus, fidelis anima . . .’ (op. cit., p. 605). The Epithalamium presents the 
fourfold interpretation. 

? The best example is the preface to the Anticlaudianus of Alain de Lille upon which the preface 
to the Georgica Spiritualia was modelled. The numerous inedited commentaries prove that the 
Anticlaudianus was the subject of a lively ‘spiritual’ interpretation. The Epithalamium once had such 
a preface. See also the prefaces to the commentaries on the Canticle of Solomon similar to that of 
Thomas the Cistercian (Migne, Patr. Lat., ccvt, col. 17). Dante’s well-known letter to Can Grande 
about the interpretation of the Divine Comedy has a similar relation to that mystical work. 

8 Georgica, op. cit., fol. 48, 3; Virgil, Georg. 1, 5-42. 
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Inmundis si quis porcis secreta revelet 
Semen harenosa perit in tellure. 


The next couplet announces the object of the composition. Those of his day 
do not bear the marks of the fertile soil in which they have been cultivated. This 
soil, as we know from similar passages in the Epithalamium and the Canticle 
commentaries upon which they depend, is the Universal Church; or if John 
meant to be more specific, that part of the Church which was represented by the 
University of Paris.; The reason for the failure of the crop is the weak seed, prob- 
ably the faulty teachings of the contemporaries whom John is so fond of belit- 
tling. He will sow the virile seeds of moral teaching, 

Naturamque modumque, nota non omnia terre? 

Producunt omnes: hoc fortia semina querit. 
Then follows a couplet which probably came at the close of a metrical version of 
the following sentence from Alain de Lille’s preface, ‘in hoc opere literalis sensus 
suavitas puerilem demulcebit auditum, moralis instructio proficientem imbuet 
sensum, acutior allegoriae subtilitas perfectum arcuet intellectum,’ 

Nam varius variis quoque congruit usus.*‘ 

It was a part of the theory of ‘spiritual’ interpretation that the various levels 
should be put to various uses in the education of man. John of Garland has con- 


fined himself to the levels suitable for the instruction of young students. 
Having made his invocation, explained his theme, and provided for the inter- 


pretation of his georgics, the author is ready to begin his agricultural labor, that 
is, the plowing which Virgil describes in the first book of the Georgics (Il. 43-70). 
The uncultivated land worthy of the plow of his poem is the soul of man harassed 
by the winds of the vices, as we have seen it described in the Epithalamium; and 
the end of the spiritual cultivation, that the honorable may overcome the dis- 
honorable, the just the unjust, and the righteous the wicked in the soul of man 


and in the world: 


Est ager incultus culture, vomere dignus. 
inhonestum vincat honestum, 

Iniustum iustum superet, celeste sclestum. 

Est stimulus talis tali fabricandus aratro.* 


1 Georgica, op. cit., fol. 42, 2-6; Anticlaudianus, op. cit., 1, 269, ‘ne porcorum pedibus conculcata 
margarita depereat; ne derogetur secretis, si majestas eorum devulgetur indignis.’ See also the com- 
mentary on the Canticle of the thirteenth century, ‘Ideo autem in sacra scriptura misterium velare 
voluit divina dispositio quia non sunt spargende margarite inter porcos nec sanctum est canibus 
propinandum .. .’ (MS. Bibl. Nat. Lat. 13198, fol. 1). 

2 The University of Paris is frequently compared to a paradise watered by the rivers of learning, 
etc., in terms borrowed from the Canticle. See Chartularium Universitas Parisiensis, 1, 24, 56, 127, 
138, etc. 

8 Georgica, op. cit. fol. 42, 7-8. Novati, who did not see relationship between the preface to the 
Anticlaudianus and the fragments, though that these lines belonged ‘in medias res.’ (Mélanges Paul 
Fabre, p. 273). 

‘ Georgica, op. cit., fol. 42, 9; Anticlaudianus, op. cit. u, 269. 

5 Georgica, op. cit. fol 42, 10-13. Novati cold follow the thread of the poem no further (op. cit., 
p. 273). 
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With the next verse of Paris 15155 John of Garland has reached the point in 
Virgil’s Georgics in which he summons the rustic to hitch the oxen to the plow 


(1, 63-65), 
Ite boves leti: vestro reboibo (?) labori.! 


Lines 15-16 describe in less general terms the goal of the spiritual sowing: the 
ideal state of affairs which the author hopes to bring about in the world when 
each shall go about his appointed business, 


Ad navem rector, ad caulam pastor, ad artem 
Tutor, ad arva sator, advertat ad horrea messor. 


These same lines with the others which have been quoted are used for a similar 
purpose in the Epithalamium to describe the ideal condition which will exist 
when Justice shall come to earth a second time in the person of the Virgin Mary.” 

There can be no doubt as to the nature of the virile seed, the sowing of which 
in the soul of the individual man and the soil of the world, is the excuse for the 
whole work. John of Garland intends to sow the seeds of the Ars Predicandi of 
Alain de Lille. The narrative proper begins at line 17 with a description of the 
evil days upon which the world has fallen; and the compilation of lines from the 
Ars Predicandi with line 19, 

Omnia vana fiuunt, omnia lubrica vanis. 


Subjacet inmundis mundus. 
Ascendit doctor quando celestia pandit. 


Alain de Lille, in the face of the depravity of the world, addresses his teaching to 
each of the classes of society in turn. John of Garland, as is to be expected of a 
youthful schoolmaster, lectures the parents, 

Patrem cum nato vidi suspendia passum 

Exemplis patrum nati quoque furta sequuntur; 

Est odium nec amor vehemens dilectio prolis. 

Odit enim pueri profectum verbere parcens. 


Virgil had written a guide for rustics; Alain de Lille, a manual for preachers; and 
John probably thought of his composition as a sort of pleasant handbook for 
parents and teachers. The line, 

Far namque ferax tellure feraci, 


presents a picture of ideal parental instruction; good precepts in a fertile soil. 
The remainder of the work consists of aphorisms extracted for the most 
part from the Ars Predicandi, the author’s use of which has been sufficiently 
illustrated in the parallels listed above. Two prominent goliard themes are 
introduced, the parody and pastoral imagery to describe the evils of the day.’ 


1 Georgica, op. cit., 14. Novati has emended reboibo to read retroibo which has no meaning here. 
I would suggest reboate to refer to the lines of the Georgics (1, 45-46), ‘.. . . incipiat . . . taurus aratro 
ingemere.’ This emendation would also explain ‘boves leti.’ 

2 Epithalamium, op. cit., fol. 13 (11, 541-542). 

* Georgica, op. cit., fol. 43’, 104, fol. 43, 66, and lines 88-84 which have been quoted. 
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Perhaps the work ended with the exhaustion of the Ars Predicandi, for the 
fragments carry it no further; or that may mean only that the folios allotted to 
the Georgica had been filled, or that the scribe found nothing more of interest. 
There is to be considered, however, (1) John of Garland’s statement, which is 
confirmed by the Weimar editor, that the work was written in honor of the 
Virgin; and (2) the abundance of spiritual agriculture written in Her praise in the 
Epithalamium itself. Perhaps She was invoked as the refuge from the evil of the 
world in the concluding lines of the Georgica Spiritualia. 

What we should have, therefore, if the manuscript of the Alexandreis, upon 
whose margin John of Garland appears to have written the Georgica Spiritualia 
during the first quarter of the thirteenth century at Paris, is a mystical treatise 
in verse with an explanatory preface similar to that of the Anticlaudianus fol- 
lowed by a body of moral teaching versified from the Ars Predicandi of Alain de 
Lille. The rustic labors of the Georgics of Virgil can be followed faintly in a 
manner which might be clearer if we had the entire poem before us. Thus the 
didacticism of the Christian georgics of the commentators is covered with a 
pagan cloak. 

Of particular interest is John of Garland’s use of pagan and Christian in this 
treatise. It is the result of the assiduous ‘spiritual’ interpretation of the classics 
practised in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The ancients, in contrast to the 
crude ‘moderns’ who flaunt their meaning in the faces of the vulgar, were very 
subtle.! They knew how to disguise Christian truth, historical, allegorical, and 
even tropological under the cloak of fable, just as Solomon had done in the 
Canticle. One who wished to penetrate the mysteries of the Christian heaven had 
only to read understandingly what had been written cunningly by the ancients 
about the gods of the Olympian heaven. Ovid, for example, knew that there was 
one true God: but, being a pagan, he did not dare to confess Him, He, conse- 
quently, wrote a fable of creation which veils in every particular the ‘history’ of 
Genesis.? The broad margins of the Metamorphoses, thereafter, became fair field 
for all the ‘spiritual’ commentary which was applied to Genesis. Similarly John 
of Garland transfers to the Georgics of Virgil all the ‘spiritual agriculture’ which 
he found ready-made by the commentators on the Bible—the mysteries which 
Virgil hid from the unlearned crowd! 

John of Garland’s Georgica Spiritualia, therefore, not only recalls the literal 
content of the Georgics of Virgil, but when properly interpreted, reveals the 
sacred mysteries of the Bible; and thus it revives what the commentators had 


1 The crudity of ‘modern’ writers is always one of the themes of the prefaces to the group of 
mystical poets alluded to above. See Anticlaudianus (op. cit., 1, 269), ‘In hoc etiam nulla vilitate 
plebescat . . . quasi modernorum redolat ruditatem .. . 

2 See the commentary on the Metamorphoses of Vat. Lat. 1479, fols. 53’-177", ‘Ovidius sentiens 
unum Deum esse a principio non tamen ausus dicere vocavit ipsum melior Natura . . . Nam celo etc. 
dicit sicut continetur in Genesi, In principio creavit Deus celum et terram .. . Quisquis fuit, Ovidius 
sentiens unum Deum esse tamen paganus erat non audebat confiteri immo plures adorabat secundum 
morem paganorum dixit, Quisquis etc. . . . Addit et fontes etc. Omnia ista vera sunt si dicantur de fabri- 
catore vero mundi, id est, de Christo, et non indigent exponere si de alio dicatur ad Christum refer- 
enda sunt’ (fol. 53”). 
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taught the author was the art of composition of Virgil. What he was doing, then, 
in those first years at Paris — the Weimar editor describes it as ‘sharpening up 
his abilities’ (ingenium peracuendo) — was practising the subtle art of com- 
position employed in classical times, an art which he intended to revive on a 
much grander scale in the Epithalamium. And, whatever the world may think of 
John’s supreme effort when it became available in printed form, these practice- 
pieces of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries flowered in the Divine 
Comedy, in which Dante hid those same fourfold mysteries with an art that the 
world still acclaims. 
Tue UNIversITY OF COLORADO 





GENOESE TRADE WITH NORTHWEST AFRICA 
IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


By HILMAR C. KRUEGER 


Nor until after the middle of the twelfth century, when the acts of the notaries 
permit a detailed study of the Genoese trade, did circumstances favor the 
development of a Genoese-African traffic. Before these favorable conditions 
arose, the obstacles to trade with the Arabs had been many. The tidal conflict 
between Moslems and Christians had been waged for several centuries in the 
West, and the Genoese had been participants in this struggle. In spite of reverses 
at Tours in 732 and at Narbonne in 759, the Arabs continued to harass the 
Christian lands, especially those along the sea. 

The peninsula of Italy, jutting out into the Mediterranean toward the African 
coast, was a natural goal for many of these attacks. The islands nearby and the 
maritime coast as well felt the fury of ravaging Arab crews. In 935 the city of 
Genoa, advantageously situated at the head of the Tyrrhenian Sea, yet close to 
various land routes and Alpine passes, was attacked by a Saracen fleet from 
Africa, and Genoese churches and buildings were robbed and sacked by Arab 
bands.! From the year of this attack in the early tenth century to the middle of 
the twelfth century, the relations between the Arabs and Genoese were hostile; 
attacks and counter-attacks were made upon Genoese ships and African ports, 
and naval engagements took place in the entire Mediterranean. 

Pisa suffered similar attacks in 1004 and 1011, and a few years later Pisans and 
Genoese united to drive some Arab settlers from Sardinia. Christian successes 
here encouraged and the continued maltreatment of the Christians by the Arab 
pirates provoked the Pisans and Genoese to make reprisals upon the Moslem 
lands and ships. The Pisans in 1034 captured the city of Bona in modern Algeria.’ 
In 1087, the legate of Pope Victor 111 led three hundred ships with several thou- 
sand Genoese and Pisans against the flourishing city of E] Mehdia in the Syrtis 


1A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der Romanischen Vilker des Mittelmeergebiets bis zum Ende der 
Kreuzziige (Munich, 1906), p. 63. 
2 W. Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age (réimpression, Leipzig, 1923), 1, 121. 
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Minor; the attackers plundered and burned the outskirts of the city, and stopped 
their attacks only after the payment of 100,000 denarii in gold by Temim, Arab 
prince of the city. El] Mehdia proper was saved, but the booty already taken was 
sold and the prisoners captured were released for ransom. Furthermore, Temim 
gave to the merchants of Genoa and Pisa free access not only to the city of El 
Mehdia, but to the entire district of Tunis.' In 1092 or 1093 the Genoese, aided 
by the Pisans and Christian princes of Spain, made an unsuccessful attack upon 
Tortosa, then in Saracen hands. In the first years of the twelfth century, Yahya, 
the new king of Tunis, annulled the commercial privileges which the Genoese had 
wrested from his predecessor Temim. His ships attacked the Ligurian republics 
and the cities of Provence, and his admirals and pirate leaders extorted tribute 
from the citizens of the Riviera and Sardinia. As one might expect, Christian 
raiders visited his own lands; in 1136 and 1137 Genoese galleys attacked Bougia 
and the coasts of Morocco, and captured Saracen ships richly laden with wares 
and money-? In the West, Genoa succeeded in establishing a protectorate over the 
cities of Hyeres, Fossis, Fréjus, Antibes, and Marseilles. In late 1137 or early 1138 
the Genoese made a treaty with Morocco, and agreed to give these cities the 
benefits of this recent treaty. The Genoese agreed to stop by diplomacy or war the 
Saracen attacks upon these cities during the next ten years; and in case of war 
the cities themselves were to furnish aid to Genoa. In return for Genoa’s help 
and intervention, Genoese merchants were afforded mercantile privileges in the 
cities.’ 

We cannot be certain whether the Genoese attacks upon Minorca and Spain 
in 1145 and 1146 were evidence of Genoa’s zeal to carry out this agreement or the 
result of some private ambition; however, the records tell us that the Saracens of 
the areas swore fealty to the commune of Genoa, and that the latter’s ships 
returned home with much booty.‘ In spite of a peace treaty, Saracen pirates in 
1154 stopped a large Genoese ship coming from Alexandria, and demanded who 
the merchants were. The Genoese indignantly but nevertheless injudiciously 
boarded the Saracen ships, where most of them were killed before the two 
parties realized whom they had met. In recompense the Saracens returned the 
ship with its entire cargo to Genoa, and sent along a judge from Cagliari, a man 
known to be a friend of the Genoese, with instructions to arrange for the pay- 
ment of the damage that had been suffered. In 1156 two merchants from 


1 Heyd, op. cit., 1, 121 ff. Of this event Heyd remarks: ‘C’est ainsi que les Génois et les Pisans cha- 
tigrent les Arabes d’ Afrique et ouvrirent la voie & leur commerce maritime.’ See also L. Mas-Latrie, 
Traités de paix et de commerce et Documents Divers contenant les Relations des Chrétiens avec les Arabes 
@’ Afrique septentrionale au Moyen Age (Paris, 1886), p. 29. 

* Annali Genovesi, ed. L. Belgrano, in Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia (Rome, 1890), 1, 28 f. In 1136, 
twelve galleys made the attack upon one large Saracen ship, and each galley received 700 lire from 
the booty. In the next year, twenty-two galleys set out for Africa, and captured many ships. They 
returned to Genoa cum pecunia magna et victoria. 

® Historiae Patriae Monumenta (Turin, 1836 ff.), vir (Liber Iurium, 1), nos 41-45. On the possible 
treaty between Genoa and Morocco see Mas-Latrie, Traités, p. 37. 

4 Annali Genovesi, 1, 33 f. 

5 Ibid., p. 39. 
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Savona, near Genoa, were held for ransom at Tunis, and attempts were made to 
gather money to buy their release.’ 

During these same decades of the twelfth century, events very important 
for the commercial interests of Genoa were occurring among the Moslems of 
North Africa. There Abd-el-Mumim, first king of the new Almohade dynasty, 
had been gradually extending his dominion at the expense of the earlier Almora- 
vides, under whom the Genoese had suffered their many mishaps and difficulties. 
He began his conquests on the Atlantic side of Morocco, and from there moved 
eastward toward Tunis; by 1160, he was supreme throughout northwest Africa. 
With him the Genoese made the significant treaty of 1161, which with its re- 
newals lasted throughout the century. In the spring and summer of that year the 
Genoese legate, Ottonusbonus de Albericis, traveled through the realm of the 
new king, féted and favored wherever he went. Peace was made for fifteen years, 
during which the Genoese merchants and their goods were promised security on 
land and sea. The toll exacted from the Genoese was reduced, so that, instead of 
paying ten per cent, they now paid only eight per cent of the value of their goods. 
Only at Bougia they still paid the customary ten per cent, but here one-fifth of 
all taxes paid by the Genoese reverted to the commune of Genoa. The Pisans, 
the greatest of the Genoese rivals throughout the West, were forced to pay ten 
per cent in the entire realm.” 

From the year of this treaty, 1161, to the end of the century, the relations be- 
tween the Genoese and Moroccans were friendly; the annals record no further 
attacks or difficulties. The references that are made infer agreements on further 
pacts and privileges. The treaty of 1161 was probably renewed in 1176, just as it 
actually was in 1191, when the Genoese legates William Zirbinus and Obertus 
de Nigro went to Morocco.’ The Genoese gained the favor of the Almohades more 
readily than of the Almoravides, and under these friendly conditions the Genoese 
carried on the African trade which is portrayed so well by the acts of the notaries 
in the late twelfth century.‘ To this trade this paper is devoted, especially to the 
relative importance of the African cities, to the volume and extent of this 
African traffic, and to the men who as carriers or investors were interested in this 


trade. 


1 Hist. Pat. Mon., vt (Chartarum, 11), nos 310-312. 

2 Annali Genovesi, 1, 62; Mas-Latrie, Traités, (Text, p. 89, Documents, p. 108) calls Ottonusbonus 
the brother of Nicolinus, instead of Nuvelonus, and mentions one-fourth instead of one-fifth in regard 
to the Bougian stipulation. He believes that the embassy was carried out in 1160. His mistakes are 
based on a poor edition of Caffaro. 

* In the same year, Obertus Spinula and William Caxicus, son of Ingo de Volta, made a treaty 
with the king of Spain. The latter gave commercial security to all Genoese in his kingdom (Annali 
Genovesi, 1, 61). 

* Not many of the notarial cartularies of the twelfth century have come down to us, although the 
writer’s notes reveal the names of thirty notaries who were at work between 1155 and 1200. The 
earliest volume from 1155 to 1164 belongs to Iohannes Scriba, and is published in Hist. Pat. Mon., v1 
(Chartarum, 11), cols. 285-989; hereafter Chartarum, 11 will be referred to as Ch. 1. There remain six 
other volumes, for the most part unpublished, which contain entries from 1179 to 1248. These are 
called (without much regard for the real authors) Guglielmo Cassinense, Diversi Ignoti, Lanfranco 
I, 0, m1, tv. They are preserved in the Archivio di Stato in Genoa. 
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In the first decades of the twelfth century, the Genoese-African trade was 
restricted to the eastern ports. The records of John the Scribe reveal no destina- 
tions to the west of Bougia before 1160. Voyages between 1155 and that year 
were limited to Tunis, Tripoli, and Bougia, partly because these cities were 
relatively near to Genoa and because the routes that led to them followed along 
the Italian coast or the shores of the nearby islands, hence routes that avoided 
the open sea.’ Another reason for the limitation of this early trade is found in the 
political conditions among the Arabs of the country; where tribal warfare raged 
and dynastic upheavals threatened, commercial possibilities were slight and the 
areas consequently were shunned. After the conquests of Abd-el-Mumim, when 
peaceful and amicable relations had been restored, then the Genoese merchants 
dealt with all African ports.” 

Bougia was the most popular African destination for the Genoese merchants 
in the decade following 1155. Over 2529 lire, almost one-half of all investments of 
these years, were sent to Bougia. Various circumstances referred to above and the 


1 During these years the trade with Africa was very meager: only 875 lire were sent out from 
Genoa, and of these, 143 lire were for a voyage to Syria, Alexandria, and then to Bougia. Ch. 1, no. 
484. But evidently there was more traffic than these amounts indicate. In 1158 William Buronus and 
Ido Mallonus confessed that they had 58)4 lire invested in Bougia. In 1160 they confessed haing 6 
lire in Ceuta with William Elia. Ingo de Volta and Opico Amici Clerici had 12814 lire working in 
Bougia in 1160, the amount having been brought there from Syria. 

2 It is quite impossible to give an accurate account or estimate of this trade. Fragmentary sources 
missing dates, indefinite statements like tot, tantum, de rebus as to amounts, and the omission of 
destinations cut any estimates of extent and volume down to a minimum. However, in spite of all 
deficiencies, the sums that do remain have value in themselves in that they show that a trade existed, 
and a trade that was quite flourishing. The following table shows the relative importance of these 
cities. The amounts are given in Genoese lire. 





Eastern cities Western cities 





Bougia | Tunis | Tripoli Garbo Saleh | Barbaria 
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Total (1155-1159) 875 lire 
Total (1160-1164) 2686 lire Total (1160-1164) 2542 lire 








3 Schaube, Handelsgeschichte, pp. 280-287, has made a general survey of this trade, using Johannes 
Scriba and the Annali Genovesi as sources. 
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special provision for tolls accounted for this prominence. Only for the year 1155, 
which is incomplete, does Scriba have no contracts for this city. Second in im- 
portance was the city of Ceuta, far off to the west, on the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Contracts to this city amounted to 1683 lire, and this number is the more 
remarkable since it was established between 1160 and 1164. Ceuta was destined 
to become the most frequented port in later years. These were the outstanding 
ports, those remaining were really of little account. To Tunis the merchants sent 
only 802 lire, and to the other eastern ports, Tripoli and Gabes, 142 lire and 88 
lire respectively. However, it is of interest to note that at this early period some 
ships dared to enter the Atlantic Ocean and sail southward along the African 
coast. In 1162 and 1163, a ship must have passed from the Mediterranean into 
the Atlantic bound for the district of Garbo and the city of Saleh. Saleh was the 
capital of the Almohade kingdom, and Ottonusbonus, the Genoese legate of 1161, 
was the first investor. Five contracts, one for 1162 and the rest for 1163, totaled 
$90 lire for this port.! 

The trade for the entire decade amounted to 6100 lire, and this amount was 
contained in about one hundred contracts. These lire were carried to Africa in 
seven spring and nine fall voyages, although several of the amounts were very 
meager.” In 1155, 1156, 1157, 1158, 1159, 1162 the amounts were less than 500 
lire, five of these years being filled with dynastic warfare in northern Africa, and 
1162 being the year of a revolt against Abd-el-Mumim. In the other years invest- 
ments usually soared above 1000 lire, the year 1163 having 1422 lire, the highest 
amount. In that year our scribe made out eighteen contracts, two of which were 
for the spring voyage to Bougia. They amounted to only 173 lire, which seems too 
small; very likely other contracts were made out by other notaries.’ In the fall 
of the year sixteen merchants left for all the various ports from Saleh to Tunis, 
No contracts were made out for either Syria or Alexandria in this year, the 
commune having forbidden trade with the Levant owing to the Pisan War 
which began in 1162; that being the case, the merchants very likely placed their 
investments in the African trade instead. During this same decade, the Genoese 
sent 10,075 lire to Syria and 9031 lire to Alexandria.‘ In comparison with these 


1 In 1162 Saleh may have been reached by the land route from Ceuta, since the document simply 
reads: ‘porto laboratum apud sale et inde quo michi melius videbitur causa laborandi’ (Ch. u, no. 
1665). But for 1163 there is no doubt at all that an Atlantic voyage was made, for the ship is men- 
tioned in every instance: ‘laboratum portare debeo apud sale aut quo iverit navis qua proficisci 
paratus sum,’ ibid., no. 1312; ‘hec portat in nave rufini apud sale,’ ibid., no. 1329; ‘hanc oto laboratum 
in nave rufini apud sale vel quo ierit,’ ibid., no. 1388. Two other investors sent 205 lire to Garbo in the 
ship of Rufinus on the same voyage, and two more simply sent their sums in the ship of Rufinus, 
mentioning no port at all (ibid., nos 1819, 1331, 1333, 1334). 

? Already in the middle of the century the Genoese-African traffic was carried at very regular inter- 
vals, and merchants made out their contracts with one or the other of two periods of departure in 
view. If the merchant left for the short-term voyage, he left in the spring or summer of the year and 
returned by fall before the winter and storms set in; if he agreed to go on the longer winter trip, he 
left in the fall, remained in Africa for the winter, and returned to Genoa in the following spring, just 
before the merchants left for Mediterranean ports on the spring voyage. The actual time of departure 
in both cases changed as the years went by. 3 Ch. 11, nos 1242, 1254. 

‘E. H. Byrne, “The Genoese Trade with Syria in the Twelfth Century,’ American Historical Re- 
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amounts the Genoese-African trade was very small. This can be explained in part 
by the fact that the African traffic was but one of several complementary outlets 
for the eastern trade and its wares. Furthermore, as will be noted below, the 
African trade and market in the middle of the century was a business endeavor for 
the small and average merchant, whose small investments did not present an 
appreciable total; the unusual commercial privileges and monopolies which the 
great Genoese families held in the East and which encouraged greater invest- 
ments and gave larger profits were lacking in the West. 

Between 1179 and 1200 the Genoese made thirteen voyages of which records 
remain. Of these, four were made in the spring and summer, and nine in the fall 
and winter.' Ceuta, called Septa and Septum in the cartularies, dominated the 
attention of the merchants in these years, having superseded the city of Bougia. 
The contracts in which Ceuta was mentioned as the only or as a possible port 
comprised investments of 18,472 lire, over one-half of the entire amount sent 
to African ports. Reasons for this preponderance were various. Of the above 
amount, Ceuta was mentioned as the only port for 4022 lire; for the largest 
amount and for most investments, Ceuta was indicated with other cities as the 
commercial destination. This last fact, I think, explains the problem. The city of 
Ceuta was advantageously located in regard to the French and Spanish trade 
as well as to other African traffic. The city of Ceuta could very well be the ter- 
minus for a trip from Genoa to France and Spain; it could also serve as a starting 
or closing port for a voyage along the entire African coast, even for a voyage 
beginning in the Levant. In many cases the investors simply used Ceuta as the 
western extremity, not intending to restrict investments to that city, but to 
prohibit their factors from going further west.? 

Second to Ceuta in importance was Bougia, contracts naming that port as 
a certain or possible destination amounting to 6147 lire. The general district 
of Garbo, present Morocco, was third with 4121 lire. Tunis ranked next with 
3132 lire. A new port not mentioned at all in the entries of Iohannis Scriba 
was Guaranum, modern Oran in western Algeria. To this port 1234 lire were 
sent, 33 of which were designated for Tlemsen, an inland city about sixty miles 
from Guaranum and the only inland city ever mentioned in the African 
trade of this period. Tripoli had less than 500 lire. Two rather indefinite 
areas, Africa and Barbaria, had 320 and 319 lire respectively. Of these Barbaria 


view, xxv (1920), 202, note 37. These amounts were carried eastward on fall voyages, made in 1156, 
1157, 1158, 1160, 1161, 1164. 

1 The spring-summer trips were undertaken in 1184, 1191, 1192, 1200, possibly also in 1190 and 
1195, since one contract was made out for each of these years. The fall-winter voyages took place in 
1179, 1182, 1184, 1186, 1191, 1192, 1197, 1198, 1200. We can trace fewer voyages than in the earlier 
period, but this apparent falling off probably should be attributed to the fragmentary state of the 
cartularies; only three years, 1191, 1197, and 1200, remain intact for us, and for the years 1180, 1181, 
1185, 1187, 1188 (September 14 was recorded by William Cassinensis), 1189, 1194, 1196, 1199, no 
entries remain at all. It may be that the spring voyages lost some of their earlier popularity, but not 
until further study has been made of the thirteenth century notaries can a positive statement be given 
on this problem. 

: 3 For example A.S.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 24’, 55°. 
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referred to the coastal area between Oran and Bougia, and Africa was understood 
to refer to the area in the Syrtis Minor and Maior.' Saleh on the Atlantic and 
Gabes near Tunis were never mentioned by the merchants during these years; the 
former, no doubt, was included under Garbo, while Gabes may have been in- 
cluded under Africa. The western ports which seem to have gained in importance 
in the last years recorded by Iohannes Scriba now dominated the attention and 
interests of the Genoese investors. Fully seventy per cent of all African invest- 
ments were sent to Ceuta, Oran, and Garbo, between 1179 and 1200. These cities 
and districts offered the best market to the Genoese merchants, both for buying 
and selling. The area was richer in natural products than the areas to the east; 
and the location was a distinct advantage in regard to the general Mediterranean 
trade. 

Even though some of the earlier ports were not visited, one cannot say that 
they were prohibited. African ports were seldom prohibited or made devetum, as 
the scribe wrote, whereas Constantinople, Syria, and Alexandria were prohibited 
quite frequently.? Of the African ports, Bougia was the only one ever to be pro- 
hibited, and this occurred but twice, in the middle of the century.’ Very likely 


3 The following table compiled from the six volumes of notarial acts shows the relative im- 
portance of the African cities and the growing popularity of the West. 








Western cities Eastern cities 





Ceuta Garbo Oran Barbaria Tlemsen|| Bougia Tunis Tripoli Africa 





995 33 33 149 
2255 364 250 
1357 444 222 
2331 10 5 380 583 
86 
7250 3210 430 177 
673 330 668 


1731 98 26 
1177 62 20 
1703 80 20 





18472 4121 1234 319 3132 466 320 





Total for western cities: 24,179 lire; for eastern cities: 10,165 lire 











‘ For example A.S.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 22", 30°, 36", 49, 67, 68", 108”; A.S.G., Not. Lanfr., 
reg. I, fol. 8¥, 111°; A.S.G., Not. Div. fol. 90¥, 91". 

5 In 1158 Oliverius de Mari carried 331} lire which belonged to him and William Ventus. He was 
allowed to go anywhere except to Spain and Bougia (Ch. m1, no. 600). In 1160 Ugo, nephew of Ugo 
Elia, carrying 222 lire, was ordered to go to Alexandria and wherever he wished, but he was neither 
to go nor to send the investments to Spain south of Barcelona and to Bougia (ibid., no. 923). Caffaro 
writes of difficulties between the Genoese and Lupus, king of Spain, in 1161. Saracen ships were at- 
tacking merchants near Corsica, Sardinia, and Provence. Probably such conditions existed also in 
1160 (Annali Genovesi, 1, 61). ; 
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some private business reasons prompted these two restrictions, since other con- 
tracts were made for this port in the same season. 

In spite of their fragmentary state, the acts of the notaries show quite clearly 
that traffic of these last decades was much heavier than that of the earlier period. 
In the acts of John the Scribe an annual investment of over 1000 lire was high; 
after 1179 any annual investment under 2000 lire was low. The best year was 
1191, when approximately 16,000 lire, divided about equally between the spring 
and fall ventures, were sent to African ports. Since the western trade was a 
complement to the great Levantine traffic, the unusual investments of this year 
may have been brought about by the numerous ventures to the East. In the fall 
of 1190, ships left Genoa for Syria, and they returned in the spring of 1191 before 
the ships left for the African ports, so that many eastern wares could be taken 
along. In the spring of 1191, two ventures left for the East, and these ventures 
returned before the African fall trip began, so that another opportunity was given 
for an exchange of wares.' However, an important qualification must here be 
made; it is apparent to anyone reading the notaries of the twelfth century that 
the entries of William Cassinensis are the most complete and the most explicit. 
From his acts the amounts of the year 1191 have been taken, and the remarkable 
amounts must be attributed in part to the business ability and numerous clien- 
tele of the notary who entered them. His cartulary has over one hundred con- 
tracts for African ports, and almost one hundred merchants made the voyage. 

The completeness of this notary permits a comparison not possible in other 
sources. A comparison can be made between the Genoese trade to Africa and that 
to the French centers in this year. In the great year of 1191 Artesians, Astensi, 
and other Italian merchants received credit of 5942 lire in Genoa through sales 
of northern goods, while during the same time they purchased on credit wares of 
Genoa, Syria, and Africa amounting to 11,071 lire. These purchases they took to 
the Champagne and Flemish fairs, while the Genoese themselves took 16,000 
lire to the African ports. Between January and April of the next year these 
northern merchants took wares amounting to 1547 lire out of Genoa, while Geno- 
ese factors left with 2862 lire for Africa.? In these two instances, investments in 
the African trade were heavier than those in the northern trade; it will be inter- 
esting to make comparisons of later years, to see which of these complementary 
trades held the greatest interest of the Genoese. A compilation of the trade be- 
tween 1179 and 1200 shows that the Genoese sent 34,200 lire to the African ports, 
making the total investment for both periods over 40,300 lire. 

The records of the two periods under review point quite definitely to the 
gradual shift to the West in the Genoese-African trade, and likewise show the 
unusual increase in the volume of this trade. This advance in volume was due 
not only to a growing number of merchants interested in this trade, but also to the 
growing investments of the individual investors. 


1 For the Levantine traffic see E. H. Byrne, ‘Commercial Contracts of the Genoese in the Syrian 
Trade of the Twelfth Century,’ The Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxx1 (1916-1917), 132 f. 

2 Amounts on the northern overland trade are taken from R. L. Reynolds, ‘Merchants of Arras 
and the Overland Trade,’ Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Historie, rx (June, 1930), 501. 
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In the decade between 1155 and 1164, about 130 men were interested in the 
African trade, men who were engaged in the trade under various conditions, 
most of them as factors (the carriers) and investors, some through loans which 
they received or gave out, others while engaged in their own craft or profession.! 
Most of these individuals were of little or no prominence in either the political 
or commercial affairs of the city. Their names occur but once or twice throughout 
the period and their investments are small and meager. Women and minors often 
made investments.? Other investments were simply accidental as in sea loans, in 
which the borrower agreed to make payment in the port to which the lender was 
intent upon going;’ others were incidental to the main business interest of the 
investors, as in the case of shipowners.‘ Some notaries also sent out sums of 
money, hoping for a handsome return, as our own scribe Iohannis, and another 
Bonusiohannis, who later went to Bougia.® At times men became factors to use 
the voyage as a means of getting across to the African ports without incurring 
extra expenses, and when there, to begin their new life with the wage or profit 
they had received from their commercial associations. 

There were, however, a few men whose interests were not limited to a single 
venture, of whom some represented the great mercantile families of Genoa. Of 
these the Venti, de Mari, Buroni, Malfuastri, and Spinula had their representa- 
tives in this Genoese-African traffic. William Ventus invested about 150 lire 
in the African trade during the decade of 1155 to 1164. He had a societas*® of 


1 For the same period nearly a hundred men were engaged in the trade between Genoa and Alex- 
andria (Byrne, ‘Genoese Trade with Syria,’ p. 202, note 37). 

2 Ch. u, nos 265, 312, 988, 1441. 

® This holds true only in the loan of the pignus type. Ibid., no. 1124. 

‘ Ibid., nos 727, 1124. These were the only contracts in which the shipowners, Lambertus 
Calcator, and Tantus, appeared. A third shipowner, Bonifacius Callus, was seemingly hard pressed 
for money, possibly to buy equipment or to pay the mariners. Three times he contracted loans from 
Ingo Puella (Ch. 1, nos 1182, 1186, 1485). Once he contracted to carry 35 lire in indigo for Obertus 
Lucensis to Ceuta (ibid., no. 1189). 

5 Tbid., no. 1436. Bonusiohannis Scriba’s interests in commerce were quite unusual. When he 
went to Bougia in 1164 he took along 10 lire from Ogerius Scriba (ibid., no. 1433). He also carried 6 
cantars of pepper worth 85 lire for William Ventus, and 21 lire and 8 solidi invested in silver vessels 
for himself. His profit from the pepper was to be in accord with the profit that he made on his own 
investment (ibid., no. 1436). Before his departure he and Blancardus made an inventory of their 
mutual holdings. It was found that 1073 cantars of alum and 19 lire 8 solidi 1 denarius of goatskins 
were in the hands of Blancardus. Bonusiohannis took 51 lire 7 solidi along to Bougia and Blancardus 
added 148 lire 13 solidi, so that the former had a societas of 200 lire to invest while at his post in 
Bougia (ibid., no. 1440). 

6 The societas was the earliest and most primitive form of the Genoese commercial contracts. 
In its earliest form it was a partnership between two individuals in which one of them, the socius 
stans, or investor, contributed two-thirds of the capital, the other, the socius tractans, or factor, one- 
third; the former remained in Genoa while the latter took the entire sum of the merchandise in which 
the money was invested to the foreign port or ports, sold and bought as conditions warranted, and 
then returned to Genoa. When the return trip merchandise was disposed of, the capital was withdrawn 
and the profits were divided equally. 

The accomendatio in its simplest form was an association of two individuals, in which the ac- 
comendator, or investor, contributed all the capital and remained in Genoa, while the accomendatorius, 
or factor, contributed nothing, but carried the money or merchandise to the foreign port or ports, 
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153 lire 4 solidi with Gandulfus de Bulgaro in 1161, which the latter carried 
throughout the western Mediterranean during that fall and the following winter; 
and in 1164 he sent 6 cantars of pepper worth 85 lire to Bougia with the newly 
appointed scribe.! Three other Venti, Ogerius, Petrus, and Simonetus, together 
sent 100 lire to Ceuta in 1163.2 Martinus de Mari had a total of 90 lire, 80 of 
which were sent to Ceuta and the other 10 to Tunis, both amounts in the year 
1164.8 

Of the Buroni family, William had two contracts for Africa, which amounted 
to 2334 lire. He had one societas of 200 lire, which Ido de Rico carried to 
Bougia in the spring of 1155, and another of 150 lire with Otto Iudex de Castro in 
1160; this last amount Otto’s son carried to Constantinople and Alexandria, 
from where he was allowed to circle the Mediterranean, with Bougia, Spain, and 
Provence mentioned as possible destinations.‘ 

Bonusiohannis Malfuaster made five investments which all told amounted to 
190 lire. In 1159 Simon contracted a sea loan from Bonusiohannis, the loan being 
made for the return voyage from Bougia, so that Bonusiohannis may have had 
unrecorded interests there before this time. The loan amounted to 20 lire, Bonus- 
iohannis demanding twenty-five per cent as interest. A year later, Guido Respec- 
tus de Bono carried some cotton for him to Bougia, which including freight 
charges amounted to almost 11 lire. In the fall of 1161 Bonusiohannis contributed 
62 lire 2 solidi to a societas which Ribaldus de Costa carried to Ceuta. The son of 
Bonusiohannis went along on the voyage with another 33 lire belonging to his 
father. The amounts were evidently invested in merchandise, for the two men 
had orders to sell them and re-invest the proceeds separately. In 1162 he sent 57 
bezants 3 messemutini to Ceuta with Bonusiohannis Pedegallus. In October of 
that year, Ansaldus Pestelerius carried 80 lire 14 solidi to Ceuta, Ansaldus and 
Bonusiohannis each contributing one-half of the amount.® 

Obertus Spinula belonged to the great Visconti family of Genoa. His interests 
in the Genoese-African traffic were relatively light and really limited to 1160. 


bought and sold according to the orders of the contract or as opportunities warranted, and after 
several weeks or several months, sent or brought the proceeds or the return cargo to Genoa, gave it 
into the hands of the investor, and after the latter had taken out his capital received one-fourth of 
the profit. E. H. Byrne, ‘Commercial Contracts of the Genoese,’ The Quarterly Journal of Economica, 
xxx1 (1916-1917), 128-170, has made an analysis of these contracts, their development, and varia- 
tions. 

1 Ch. u, nos 1085, 1436. In 1158 he specifically forbade his associate Oliverius de Mari to visit 
Spain or Bougia with their investment of 210 lire (ibid., no. 600). In 1162 and 1163 he seemingly was 
too cautious to trust his money to the sea commerce, since in the first of these years war with Pisa 
broke out; commerce with the Levant during these years was forbidden by the commune (Schaube, 
Handelsgeschichte, p. 283). William was one of the consuls of 1163 (Annali Genovesi, 1, 73). Not until 
1164 did he again make commercial investments, the one to Bougia, mentioned above, and another 
to Alexandria (Ch. 11, no. 1502). It must be remembered, however, that the acts of Iohannes Scriba 
are incomplete for 1164. 

2 Ibid., no. 1314. They referred to the 100 lire as being de commune domus sue. 

3 Ibid., nos 1475, 1503. 

4 Ibid., nos 293, 969. 

5 Ibid., nos 737, 826, 1127, 1174, 1192. 
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In that year he contributed 50 lire to an accomendatio of 150 lire going to Bougia, 
and 333 lire to a societas of 50 lire which William Occulus Piscis carried to Ceuta 
and possibly to Provence. In the next year he gave an insignificant 3 lire into a 
societas for Sardinia and possibly Barbaria. His total investments amounted to 
only 86 lire.! 

The African investments of these men, some of them among the wealthiest and 
most powerful in Genoa, are astounding because of their meagerness; and the 
insignificance of these men and their amounts invested in the African traffic is 
attested still more by a comparison with their position in the Levantine trade. 

In his study of the Levantine trade, E. H. Byrne has shown that this trade was 
almost completely monopolized by the five great Genoese families — della Volta, 
Burone, Malone, Usodimare, and Vento.? The same certainly cannot be said of 
their position in the African trade. Ingo de Volta sent over a thousand lire to 
Syria,’ 203 lire to Alexandria and Provence,‘ 162 lire to Saint Gilles,’ over 500 lire 
to Sicily,* and almost a thousand lire to unnamed destinations.’ He had approxi- 
mately 3000 lire invested in the traffic to various parts of the Mediterranean, 
especially to the East, but in the Genoese-African traffic his name occurred but 
once! In 1160 he and Amici Clerici, his usual associate, mentioned that they had 
1283 lire at Bougia, the sum having been brought there from Syria.* The case of 
William Buronus, brother of Ingo, was similar. To Syria he sent over 1600 lire,® 
to Alexandria 50 lire,!° to Sicily 24 lire," to Provence 37 lire,’* to unnamed ports 
almost 800 lire. These investments amounted to 2500 lire. Once only had he a 
contract mentioning an African port as a certain destination; in 1156 he had 


1333 lire in a societas for Bougia. In another case he had 100 lire invested in a 
societas that was destined for Constantinople, and possibly for Alexandria, 
Bougia, Spain, and Provence.“ In 1158 he and Ido Mallonus confessed that they 
had 583 lire invested in Bougia, and in 1161 the two men announced that they 


1 Ch. u, nos 815, 911, 1026. Some years before, in 1157, Philippus Spinula received a small loan 
from Picamilius, agreeing to repay it after his return from Tunis (ibid., no. 456). 

* Byrne, ‘Genoese Trade with Syria,’ pp. 198 ff. He mentions also two other men, Ribaldus de 
Saraphia the Syrian, and Blancardus the Jew; of these more anon. 

* Ch. 1, nos 359, 664, 893, 958, 995, 1421. 

‘Ch. ny, no. 431. 

5 Tbid., no. 734. 

5 Tbid., nos 304, 305, 352, 519. 

7 Ibid., nos 424, 491, 502, 672, 995. In 1157 he and Ingo Nocentius confessed having a partnership 
in 710 lire, which Ingo carried. 

§ Ch. 11, no. 958. Ugo Scotus carried 100 lire to Alexandria, Bougia, Ceuta, Garbo, and Spain for 
the sons of the deceased William de Volta in 1164. William was either the father or brother of Ingo 
(ibid., no. 1487). William, the son of Ingo, sent 71 lire to the East in 1160, and at the same time in- 
vested 104 lire in an unnamed port, very likely, in the East (ibid., nos 892, 956). 

* Ch. 11, nos 329, 426, 619, 668, 892, 893, 1115. 

1° Tbid., no. 923. Southern Spain and Bougia were especially prohibited. 
" Tbid., nos 882, 1050. 

2 Thid., no. 1013. 

3 Tbid., nos 355, 1116. 

4 Ibid., nos 293, 969. 
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still had 6 lire in the custody of William Elia at Ceuta.’ But even though these 
investments be included, the position of William was by no means a prominent 
one in the Genoese-African traffic. Ido Mallonus was always associated with 
William Buronus in the Levantine as well as in the African trade. He was very 
likely the minor partner in the 64} lire referred to above. To the East he carried 
of his own over 700 lire,? to the West 150 lire,* and to other undesignated areas 
another 150 lire,‘ making his total investments about 1000 lire. His African invest- 
ments were less than fifty. Willian Mallonus sent 94 pounds of silk and 10 pieces 
of Spanish linens, worth 32 lire, to Bougia in 1161.5 The great family of Usodimare 
were represented by only one contract, and that was accidental. Bonifacius Callus 
carried 35 lire in indigo from Obertus Lucensis, who confessed that the amount 
belonged to his societas with Bartolomeus Ususmaris.* William Ventus had over 
1200 lire invested in voyages to the eastern Mediterranean while he contributed 
only 170 lire to western ventures.’ 

These great merchants in all instances invested primarily in the Syrian and 
Alexandrian traffic. Here they enjoyed trading privileges and virtual monopolies, 
gained as rewards for the naval assistance which they or their government had 
given during the crusading epoch. Without a doubt, the warfare among the rival 
Moorish factions and the threatened dynastic upheavals made commerce to 
northwest Africa both dangerous and impracticable; the African ports thus far 
offered too small a market for their large investments. The great commercial 
families of Genoa, entrenched in the Syrian and Alexandrian trade in which they 
had commercial privileges, did not risk their resources in the dangerous and 
hazardous commercial ventures with the West. Furthermore, African ports were 
open to all; there were no class or family privileges and consequently these great 
commercial families had no advantage over their competitors, nor could they 
hope for extraordinary profits as in the East. 

Other men of less importance in the social and political life of Genoa dominated 
the trade with Northwest Africa. The most important investor in this area 
during the period was Stabilis, a banker of Genoa, very likely a Syrian or Jew. 
Stabilis invested 550 lire in trade to various African ports, especially to Ceuta. 
He was very careful about these investments, and not one of them occurred be- 
fore 1161; not until Ottonusbonus de Albericis had made his advantageous treaty 
with Abd-el-Mumim did Stabilis make any commercial contracts for Africa. 
About a month after the return of the Genoese legate — during which time 
Stabilis may have conferred with him — Iohannes Scriba was called upon to 
make out some contracts for him. Stabilis and his usual associate Ribaldus 


! Tbid., nos 619, 1115. 

2 Ibid., nos $29, 619, 923, 1115. 

3 [bid., no. 1013, 

* Tbid., no. 1116. 

5 Ibid., no. 1031. 

® Ibid., no. 1081. 

7 For Syrian investments see Ch. 11, nos 354, 1102; for those to Alexandria, nos 473, 989, 1093, 
1099, 1502; to Sardinia no. 328; for Sicily no. 505, to unnamed ports nos 404, 740; and African invest- 
ments, nos 1085, 1486. 
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Saraphia gave 32 lire into a societas for Ceuta, and Stabilis then sent along an 
additional 68 lire. On the same day he sent another 57} lire to Ceuta with another 
factor.' In the fall of 1162 Stabilis and Ribaldus again were partners in sending 
86 lire to Ceuta, while the former contributed 23 lire besides.? In 1163 Stabilis 
sent 119 lire to Bougia and 88 lire to Tunis, one amount in the spring, the other 
in the fall.’ In 1164 he sent 110 lire to Tunis.‘ Ribaldus de Saraphia, the Syrian, 
had only two investments for African ports in which he was partner to Stabilis. 

Second to Stabilis in the African traffic was Blancardus, a Jew. His investments 
amounted to 375 lire and 40 chilmas of flax, the worth of which was not speci- 
fied. All of these were for Bougia. Bonusiohannis Lercarius carried two of these, 
one of 104 lire in 1160 and another of 80 lire in 1161; to both amounts Bonusio- 
hannis added a third, forming thereby a societas.' In 1161 Blancardus sent an 
investment of flax with Anfossus Nata, who was to add a third.* In 1163 he sent 
40 lire to Iveza and Bougia and in the next year occurred the interesting contract 
with Bonusiohannis Scriba, in which 1073 cantars of alum and 19 lire 8 solidi 1 
denarius of goatskins were mentioned as being in the custody of Blancardus. 
These wares had come from Africa. Upon the strength of these Blancardus sent 
148 lire 13 solidi along with Bonusiohannis.’ 

Another man with several investments in the African traffic was Angelerius 
de Camilla, the son-in-law of Ottonusbonus de Albericis. He sent about 360 lire 
in four different investments to Africa. Of these, he sent 80 lire to Ceuta in 1160, 
110 lire invested in tin and iron from Sicily to Ceuta in 1161, 105 lire to Saleh and 
Garbo in 1163, and 57 lire to Bougia in 1164. In February of 1163 Ottonusbonus 


and Anselmus Cordoanerius bought 650 goatskins worth 50 lire from Angelerius 
and these may have been an African investment of the latter.? Ottonusbonus the 
legate invested only 100 lire. 

The prominence of these men in the African trade does not mean, however, 
that they did not participate in the trade to other areas. Stabilis had over 200 
lire in the Sicilian trade," about 1400 lire in that of the Levant,” about 100 lire 
in the Provencal traffic," and 150 lire in trade to undesignated areas.“ Blancardus, 


1 Ch. nm, nos 1117, 1119. For the time of return of Ottonusbonus see Schaube, Handelsgeschichte, 
p. 280, note 2. 

2 Ibid., no. 1193. 

5 Tbid., nos 1242, 1343. 

* Ibid., no. 1425. 

5 Ibid., nos 872, 1022. 

* Ibid., no. 1065. ‘quas buzeam porto laboratum et ex eis ad id quod habuero de lino meo quod 
porto vel ad bizancios aut ad adpreciatum mercium cum consilio et presencia bonusiohannis socii 
tui si unius et eum buzee invenero. . . .’ 

7 Ibid., nos 1296, 1440. 

8 Ibid., nos 984, 1073, 1319, 1441. 

® Ibid., no. 1237. 

0 Ibid., nos 727, 1165, 1171, 1331. 

1 Tbid., nos 268, 1182. 

8 Ibid., nos 467, 1036, 1082, 1114, 1468, 1469, 1470. 

8 Ibid., nos 1135, 1147. 

4 Thad., nos 968, 1238, 1459, 1481. 
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too, sent almost 700 lire to Sicily and Sardinia,' over 300 lire to Spain, and 
Provence,” a similar amount to the East,’ and about 200 lire to unspecified areas.‘ 
Angelerius sent almost 200 lire to Sardinia in 1158 and 1162.5 The African trade 
between 1155 and 1164 were neither secure nor profitable enough to dominate or 
monopolize the attention of any Genoese merchant. 

The Genoese-African traffic in the decade between 1155 and 1164 was a trade 
without class or family privilege, a venture open to all. The investors were many 
but their investments were small and few. The great Genoese families had little 
interest in an area whose mercantile worth had not yet been established. The 
two men whose investments seemed comparatively extraordinary were Semitic, 
closely related to the Arabs in race and customs. 

In the years after 1179, when our records once more permit a detailed study, 
the investors in African traffic numbered well over a thousand. The majority of 
these, just as those in the earlier period, were of little significance in either the 
commerce or in the politics of the commune. But in regard to the consistent in- 
vestors of this period there was a change. In the earlier period, the investors, 
even the greatest of them, did not invest very heavily in the African ports; but 
after 1179, investors had greater confidence in the African market, and many of 
them invested as much in the African trade as they did in the other fields of the 
mercantile world, and in many instances even more.® These men, in their careers 
and investments, showed, as do other aspects of the trade, that the Genoese- 
African traffic was a necessary and significant part of the commercial life of the 
city of Genoa. Of these merchants and their investments only a few types can be 
given. 

During the last decade of the twelfth century and during the first years of the 
thirteenth century, Ansuixius de Sancto Genesio made investments or voyages 
to all parts of the Mediterranean Sea. He was primarily a factor in the contracts 
for the eastern ports, and usually an investor in those for African ports; under 
such an arrangement he was able to invest in the Levantine wares, to bring 
them home to Genoa, and to send them to Africa without much loss of time or 
money. Instead of selling his Levantine wares to some other African investor, 
he sent them to Africa himself, and so was in a position to receive a much larger 
profit than otherwise. His career excellently portrays the close connection between 
the African and Levantine trade. Especially in the year 1191 was this the case. 
On January 24 of that year Ansuixius sent 100 lire to Naples with Marchesius 
Zurlus; the latter confessed on the same day that Ansuixius had some bezants 


1 Ibid., nos 857, 859, 866, 897, 992, 1023, 1057, 1129. 

2 Ibid., nos 1181, 1286. 

3 Jbid., nos 1493, 1499. 

‘4 Thid., nos 869, 898, 944, 1069. 

5 Tbid., nos 547, 1151. 

* This statement is not based on a comparison of the total investments of the two periods; such 
a comparison could not be justified because of the difference in length of time as well as the number of 
investments. It is based upon the analysis of the various amounts that each of the great investors of 
this period sent to all the commercial markets on the Mediterranean. 
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invested in merchandise in Syria.! During March and April, Ansuixius was busy 
making contracts for his Sicilian trip. He took along 50 lire from William de 
Sancto Georgio, and 121 marcas de sterllinis of a societas belonging to William 
and himself and 100 lire from Angelotus de Caffaro.? At the same time William 
de Sancto Georgio also took a societas belonging to himself and Ansuixius to 
Sicily, while Iacomus de Bobel carried 150 lire to Ceuta and Oliverius de Castello 
took 18 lire 12} solidi to Bougia, for Ansuixius.‘ During the first days of June 
Ansuixius must have again returned to Genoa from Sicily, for on June eleventh 
he gave an investment of gum-lac to Hugo Macalus to carry to Ceuta, and on 
the fourteenth he entrusted 40 lire to William Caretus for a voyage to Tunis.' 
During the summer months Ansuixius evidently remained in Genoa, since he 
made no contracts for a possible summer voyage. 

However, in the latter part of August, he was again busy collecting both cargo 
and investments for his winter voyage to the Levant. He carried 100 lire from 
Angelotus de Caffaro, from whom he had taken a similar amount to Sicily; he 
also took 40} lire in three pieces of viridis from Merlus de Carnigi.* Before his 
departure he lent to several merchants, who promised payment in Syria. To 
Raimundus Vernaldus he gave 120 lire, and an additional unspecified amount to 
Raimundus and his associate William de Bedeis; to Bufarus Saragus he lent 15 
lire.? While Ansuixius was busy in Syria, his associate Marchesius Zurlus was 
investing 100 lire for him in Constantinople;* back in Genoa Bonusvasallus de 
Cartagenia sent 40 lire to Rome with William Caitus.’ In the month of March, 
1192, still during the absence of Ansuixius, his associates at home were again 


carrying out transactions in his name. William de Sancto Georgio carried to 
Oran 150 lire, mutual property of Bonusvasallus de Cartagenia, Iohannis 
Boletus, and Ansuixius.’° In a similar way, Iacomus de Bonbello carried 150 lire 
to Sicily for Ansuixius, and gave 50 lire in loan to his brother William from the 
money of Ansuixius."" Between January of 1191 and March of 1192, Ansuixius 
invested over 1100 lire. Of these, over 400 went to African ports, a similar amount 
to Sicily, 150 lire to Italy, 135 lire to Syria,” and 100 lire to Constantinople. 


1 4.8.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 7". It will be apparent from later contracts that Ansuixius was a 
member of a permanent partnership. Besides Ansuixius, Bonusvasallus de Cartagenia and Iohannis 
Boletus were members. These two men took care of his business in Genoa, and made commercial 
contracts for him. 

2 Tbid., fol. 17", 19°, 21°. 

8 Ibid., fol. 19°. 

4 Tbid., fol. 21", 21°. 

5 Tbid., fol. 35", 36". 

* Tbid., fol. 46", 54". 

’ Ibid., fol. 47", 57", 57”. Ansuixius was also the agent of Marchesius Zurlus who had made loans 
payable in Syria. 

8 A.S.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 57°. 

® Ibid., fol. 71°. 

10 Tbid., fol. 89°. Bonusvasallus called himself the mandatus of Ansuixius. 

1 Tbid., fol. 90%, 91". 

2 During the rest of the twelfth century only two other entries mentioned Ansuixius. In 1193 he 
acknowledged payment of 24 lire for four pannos bagadellos which he had sold to Berardus Cuialdus 
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The year’s activity of Ansuixius brought him into contact with the East and 
West of the Mediterranean Sea, with Christian and Moslem, and his contacts 
as factor and investor go to prove that factors were not always men of little 
wealth or low standing, and that investors no more looked askance at African 
ventures. 

The most prominent family association dealing with the African shores to any 
considerable extent was that of the Cavarunci, an important name in the political 
affairs of the city.! The commercial activities of this family, as with Ansuixius, 
can best be seen in the acts of the notary of 1191 and the first months of 1192. 
In these months the most important member of the family was Ionathus, the 
oldest of several brothers; his commercial contracts were more numerous, his 
investments much larger, than those of the rest, and his consent — or that of his 
wife — had to be obtained in most contracts in which other members of the 
family were interested. His spring investments in the year of 1191 amounted to 
600 lire, of which most went to Africa. In mid-March in the first of his contracts 
he agreed to send an investment northward to the French fairs. Imbertus de 
Vercastelleto carried 250 lire of a societas that he had with Ionathus, and an 
accomendatio entrusted to him by Oddo de Melago and Ionathus, northward, 
ultramontes causa negociandi.2 On April 7 Ionathus and Ogerius Scotus gave 55 
lire in accomendatio to Enricus Gerundia to be carried to Bougia and wherever 
he went, except to Alexandria.* A week later Ionathus sent 63 lire along with 
William Gontardus on a trip to Ceuta, then through Garbo and Spain.‘ The 
mutual business interests of Ionathus with Oddo de Melago and Ogerius Scotus 
were apparent again in an accomendatio, which Rubaldus, son of Ionathus, carried 
to Ceuta. From his father he took 254 lire in merchandise, from Oddo 200 lire, 
and from Ogerius 228 lire.’ Two days later Ionathus invested 68 lire with Bauditio 
de Barcolo for a trip to Ceuta and Tunis. At the same time the two men 
straightened out their previous accounts and associations.® For the following 
fall the accounts of Ionathus amounted to over 600 lire, and these went to an 
eastern and an African port; his factors in them no doubt circled the entire 
Mediterranean. In mid-August, Ionathus, Oddo de Melago, and Simon Bulgaro 


Astensis. A.S.G., Not. Lanfr., reg. 11, fol. 55". In 1200 Guido Spinula acknowledged receipt of 185 lire 
as a dot for Ansuixius’ daughter who was married to the son of Guido. Both the sum and the marriage 
attest to the wealth and importance of Ansuixius (A.S.G., Not. Lanfr., reg. m1, fol. 130°). In 1206 
Ansuixius made a trip to Ceuta with investments amounting to 557 lire (A.S.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., 
fol. 294", 314", 315", 317", 317’, 318"). He gave 3354 lire in accomendatio for Bougia and Ceuta (ibid., 
fol. 307’, 317", 317’, 318"). These contracts were drawn up on April 4, 5, 6. 

1 William Cavaruncus of the old stock was consul in 1168, 1171, 1174, 1176, 1179 (Annales 
Genovesi, 1, 206, 242; 11, 5, 9, 12). Ionathus Cavaruncus of the second generation held the consulship 
in 1183 (ibid., 1, 18). The next generation did not hold office until 1196, when Philippus was elected 
consul; he held it also in 1198, 1200, 1202 (ibid., 1, 72, 78, 82). 

2 A.S.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 14”. 200 lire of the societas remained in Genoa at the disposal of 
Tonathus. 

8 A.G.S., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 22°. 

4 Ibid., fol. 23. 

5 Ibid., fol. 24”. 

' © Ibid. 
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increased their societas to 310 lire. The latter had carried this contract to Sicily 
and Tunis in the previous season or year, and now was ordered to go to Syria.! 
Simon also took a loan of 77 lire from Ogerius Galleta, and 30 of these belonged 
to Ionathus.? Cassinensis had to record another increase in the contracts of 
Ionathus. The latter and Imbertus de Vercastelleto increased their societas to 266 
lire, inter lucrum et capitalem, which meant that each of them left their capital 
and profit in the investment. Imbertus carried these to Constantinople, Ceuta, 
Garbo, and then back to Genoa, taking along another 46 lire from Adalaxia, 
wife of Ionathus.* Similarly, a societas between Ionathus, Oddo de Melago, and 
Rubaldus de Volta was increased to 206 lire 6 solidi, and these Rubaldus carried 
to Sicily, Constantinople, Ceuta, and Garbo.‘ On the same date the first two 
men and their factor Ogerius Galleta increased their mutual holdings to 490 
lire, and these the latter took along to Syria and Garbo.® For the same voyage 
Paganus de Volta carried from Ionathus, Baldicus, and Philippus Cavaruncus 
11 cantars of pepper worth 81 lire 19 solidi, and another unspecified contract.® 
In 1190, Ionathus had evidently employed as factor Rainaldus Strugnonus, who 
had been active in 1163 and 1164. Ionathus acknowledged receipt of 15 lire of an 
accomendatio to Bougia.” 

Rubaldus Cavaruncus, son of Ionathus, was engaged as factor on the short 
spring voyage to Ceuta in 1191. He carried a total of 856 lire from his father and 
from his father’s associates; part of the investment was in pepper, fustian, and 
nuts.® In 1192 he sold in one contract 250 cantars of alum and sugar for 75 solidi 
per cantar, receiving 130 lire as the first payment.’ For the spring voyage to 
Bougia he, Oddo de Melago, and Ogerius Scotus sent 118 lire with Balduinus 
Scotus.!° 

Philippus Cavaruncus, who held the consulship for several years, had little 
interest in trading. In the absence of his brother Ionathus, he usually gave his 
consent to contracts including his brother’s money." He had a third interest in 
the pepper that Paganus de Volta carried to Syria and Garbo; and he sent 104 
lire to Minorca with William Cavaruncus in October of 1191.” Baldicus, another 
brother, had even less to do with the Genoese trade in this year contributing no 
more than 20 lire in two ventures."* Another member of the family, Ogerius, whose 
relationship I have been unable to find, made three investments amounting to 


1 Tbid., fol. 46". 

* Ibid., fol. 48”. Simon agreed to pay 231 bezants sarracenales de Sulie in Syria. 
3 Tbid., fol. 56”. 

* Ibid., fol. 58°. 

5 Ibid. 

* Ibid., fol. 59”. 

7 A.S.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 46”. Ch. 1, nos 1319, 1833, 1441. 
8 4.8.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 23", 24", 24”. 

* Ibid., fol. 99". 

10 Tbid., fol. 50". 

1 Tbid., fol. 56”. 

2 Tbid., ful. 59”, 66". 

8 Tbid., fol. 48%, 59°. 
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125 lire. For the fall trip to Bougia he gave 50 lire, and for a similar trip to Ceuta, 
Garbo, Tunis, and Bougia he gave another 50 lire.' In April of 1192 he entrusted 
25 lire to Raimundus Cavaruncus for a voyage to Bougia.? In all instances Ogerius 
was investing his sums with the associates of Ionathus. Raimundus, very likely 
a son of one of the brothers, appeared only as a factor for the spring voyage of 
1192. He carried to Bougia 50 lire from Oddo de Melago, 25 lire from Ogerius 
Cavaruncus, and other contracts from Simon Gontardus, and Ugolinus Cava- 
runcus, really quite an amount for one who apparently was a novice. In another 
contract he loaned 38 lire to Iacomus Ficiano, a Lombard, from whom he re- 
ceived a pledge of 2 bales of undyed fustian, which he also carried to Bougia.’ 
The last member of this great family, William, was once the factor to Majorca, 
in the winter of 1191, when he carried over 150 lire for several investors.‘ 

In the fifteen months of 1191 and 1192 the various members of the Cavarunci 
family had invested a little over 1500 lire. The 1250 lire of this amount made out 
for one or more of the African ports showed the great interest of the family in 
this aspect of the Genoese trade. The compacts of the various members, as those 
of Ansuixius too, show a very striking routine in sending out these commercial 
investments. An analysis of the compacts shows that these men made invest- 
ments for Africa, the Balearics, and Sicily, in the spring of the year. In the fall 
of the year, these same men sent or carried their contracts to the East — to 
Constantinople, Syria, and Alexandria — but nevertheless included the African 
shores on the return voyage. Many others if they traded in East and West followed 
in the same schedule. The activities of the lesser and younger members of the 
family seem to show that a type of apprenticeship existed for the younger men. 
The contracts just reviewed show that the Cavarunci and the de Volta had them 
work as factors for several years, in which they learned the mechanics of trading 
and became acquainted with the markets of the various lands. 

Finally, I take as an example one of the most important individual investors 
of the period, Ogerius de Cartagenia.' The notarial entries which concerned the 
commercial efforts of Ogerius amounted to about 1500 lire, of which one-half 
named African destinations. Records show that he made some investments in 
the fall of 1179. To the city of Ceuta he sent 110 lire, while his associate and factor 
added 55 lire; and he had other investments because two other factors going to 
African ports referred to investments that they carried for him.* Of his contract 
with Bernardus Rufus there remained in Genoa in the hands of Ogerius 50 lire 
9 solidi in currency and 20} cantars of alum, 1160 lambskins, and 135 goatskins, 


1 Tbid., fol. 98". 

2 Tbid., fol. 50°. 

3 Tbid., fol. 50", 95°. 

4 A.S.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 66". In 1206 he appeared twice as an investor, sending 10 lire in a 
societas of 15 lire to Ceuta, and 28 lire 15 solidi in merchandise in an accomendatio for the same port, 
the factor carrying the last sum without charge (ibid., fol. $18*). 

5 He very likely came from a Spanish family, but in Genoa he was looked upon as a Genoese. On 
July 8, 1191, he witnessed a contract, and the notary added all witnesses were Genoese, omnes isti 
sunt tanuenses (ibid., fol. 41”). 

6 AS.G., Not. Div. Ign., fol. 2", 5", 5”. 
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articles brought from Bougia or Ceuta.' In the spring of 1191 his name again 
appeared. Isimbardus de Morcedo took investments for him to Tunis, and they 
amounted to 2943 lire, some of which were in merchandise.? Rubaldus Cavaruncus 
carried 103 lire in pepper to Ceuta for him, and Ingo Pignolus took 40 lire along 
to Bougia.* In 1192 Ogerius and Bernardus Rufus, one of his associates in 1179, 
were still active. On April 26 they made a short inventory of some of their mutual 
holdings. Bernardus confessed that he was to carry 281 lire and several other 
amounts, which he had just brought from Syria, to Bougia. In Genoa, however, 
there remained at the disposal of Ogerius 40 cantars of brazil nuts. Furthermore, 
Bernardus noted that he had loaned out 23 bezants of another mutual holding of 
$00 lire.* Other investments of Ogerius showed him interested in the East and 
West; to Marseilles he sent 218 lire;5 to Syria 364 lire;* and to an unnamed port 
106 lire.’ The fact that he sent to African ports an amount greater than all of 
these was symbolic of the growing significance of the African area for the Genoese 
mercantile interests. 

Tue University or WISCONSIN 

1 Tbid., fol. 5¥. 

2 A.S.G., Not. Gugl. Cass., fol. 13”, 23". 

3 Ibid., fol. 23%, 37”. 

* Tbid., fol. 50°. 

5 Ibid., fol. 83%, 84. 

* Ibid., fol. 13%, 17", 56", 58". 

7 [bid., fol. 84". 
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Marc Buocu, Les Caractéres Originaux de (Histoire Rurale Frangaise (Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning) Oslo: H. Aschehough & Co., 1931. Paper. Pp. xvii+261. N. kr. 6.60; 
$1.80. 

Proressor Buocs tells us that he has yielded to the temptation to present to 

a public larger than his hearers at Oslo some hypotheses which he had not hitherto 

had the leisure to develop with all the apparatus of proof, but which nevertheless 

appeared to provide useful leads to researchers in the field. He has done more 
than this: he has provided us with a useful introduction to the agrarian history of 

France. 

Recognizing the fact that until the eighteenth century the documentary 
evidence on the subject is slight, the author has gone ahead with bold generaliza- 
tions which others may challenge and modify in particulars. Indicating in a 
general way the differences between the agricultural systems of the North, of 
the South, and of districts with poor soil, he proceeds to write about France as a 
whole. Now, this is running counter to the trend of dividing up nations into 
regions or local areas for the purpose of more minute study. Even in France, the 
regional point of view is becoming strong. And yet I am inclined to think that 
the author has performed a useful purpose by his broad generalizations. 

To Professor Bloch it seems that many French villages have descended from 
neolithic times. The agrarian unit that has come down to us is not, as the author 
sees it, the Roman villa, for that was destroyed by the barbaric invasions, but 
rather the Celtic village. This village became unfree, a lordship, in Gallic times. 
This lordship or seigniorial village was made over into the manor in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, only to break down later, chiefly in the thirteenth century 
when predial services were abandoned and the demesne farm leased. 

Just as we must go downward to the lordship and manor in order to under- 
stand feudalism, so must we descend to family history, the author believes, in 
order to get at the bottom of changes in tenancy within the lordship or manor. 
The manse is taken to be the holding of one family — a view that is orthodox 
enough. The author goes beyond this, however, with an interesting hypothesis 
for which there is little evidence, namely, that the manse (hide in England and 
hufe in Germany) was held originally by a patriarchal family, then by an accepted 
group of brothers and their wives and children, and finally by a conjugal family. 
Just why the manse disappeared in the eleventh century, the author is uncertain; 
but he is inclined to associate the change with new developments in royal taxa- 
tion and seigniorial policy. He tells us that morcellement in France is very old, 
possibly neolithic. If so, we do not have to explain so much the division and 
ultimate extinction of the manse as its uniformity and long duration. 

To France came remarkable progress in the period 1050-1300, the greatest 
since prehistoric times. Fields were carved out of the forests, and towns rose 
where only villages had been before. And yet the social trend was downward 
from freedom to serfdom. In the final centuries of the Middle Ages there was 
retrogression in agriculture, but an upward social swing. In the sixteenth century 
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progress began again in agriculture and continued until the present. The numer- 
ous village plans provided at the end of the volume illustrate only this latest 
period. 

This book raises many questions without settling any. It will be a stimulus to 
other scholars, without constituting a definitive guide. Since the devastating 
criticisms of Fustel de Coulanges, few scholars have had much taste for general- 
ization in early French agrarian history. We may now expect or at least hope for 


more monographs on separate periods and on particular regions. 
N. S. B. Gras, 
Harvard University 


A. Dexatre, La Catoptromancie Grecque et ses Dérivés. Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne. 1932. Cloth. Pp. 
221-+-xiii plates. 

Tuis work is of more interest to mediaevalists than might appear at first sight 
from its title, because the author has adopted the method of illuminating the 
subject by a study of its subsequent history. To solve the problems raised by 
the texts and monuments of classical antiquity, he has found it essential to trace 
the further history of catoptromancy in the mediaeval and modern period. Con- 
siderable space is therefore devoted to the discussions of this form of divination 
in mediaeval authors. It is to be noted that the author distinguishes catoptrom- 
ancy, or divination by means of a mirror or other reflecting surface, from lecan- 
omancy, or divination by flasks or basins filled with water. The treatment is 
thorough and scholarly, documented with numerous footnotes and supplied with 
a full analytical table of contents, index, and a number of plates. 

The work, however, omits the following prohibition of catoptromancy from 
the Bull of Sixtus v of January 5, 1586, against astrology and divination (Mag- 
num Bullarium Romanum, Turin vit, 649): 
> quoque praestigiatores, frequentius vero mulierculae quaedam superstitionibus de- 
ditae, in phialis sue vasculis vitreis aqua plenis, vel in speculo, accensis candelis, etiam 
benedictis, sub nomine angeli sancti et albi, diabolum omnium malorum satorem supplices 
adorantes, vel in unguibus aut palma manus quandoque etiam oleo perunctis, eumdem 
omnium fallaciarum architectum orant ut similiter futura vel occulta quaevis per spectra 
et apparentes imagines seu phantasticas visiones sibi ostendat. 

Catoptromancy also seems to be involved in a passage to which Gabotto called 
attention in his article ‘L’Astrologia nel Quattrocento,’ Rivista di Filosofia 
Scientifica, v1 (1889), 383-394. Poggio Bracciolini reproached a certain Tom- 
maso da Rieti with having deceived a youth into thinking him a diviner by 
purloining a private letter and acquainting himself with its contents. This Tom- 
maso pretended to foresee the future in a bronze-mirror made by magic art and 
to perform other marvels, but Poggio asserted that he did not even know how 
to invoke demons and had deceived his victim with words. Gabotto cites a 
Laurentian manuscript for which he gives an insufficient shelfmark, but which 
presumably is FL Plut. 90 supra, cod. 7, fol. 1 et seq., Poggii Florentini in Thomam 
Reatinum spurcissimum ganeonem Invectiva. 

Lynn THORNDIKE, 
Columbia University 
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Howarp L. Gray, The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation — A Study of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press, 1932. xviii+423 pp. 
Despite the more recent interests in man’s past, English constitutional history 
remains an honored and important subject. When those who have been nurtured 
in its traditions find a new book which makes major additions it is an occasion 
for exhilaration. Gray’s work tells something new and very important about the 

early English parliament. 

After the school of whom Stubbs was chief had laid broad foundations came 
Maitland and his followers with the most brilliant of all additions in the field of 
English legal history. Then Tout and the group which has inherited his work 
have shown that England had an administrative history which Stubbs’ preoc- 
cupation with parliament caused him to slight. And now two groups of scholars 
are working with that same parliament: one group, concentrating upon the Tudor 
and early Stuart periods, are implying rather negatively, as far as the Middle Ages 
are concerned, that the Commons were of little importance until the later time; 
and the other group are getting to the roots of the early parliament by a much 
more thorough study than has yet been made of the parliamentary records of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In this group Gray is outstanding. 

In recent years we have been led to believe that Stubbs exaggerated the part 
played by the Commons in early parliaments, that the ‘Lancastrian Constitu- 
tion’ was to a considerable extent a myth worked up by parliamentarians of the 
early Stuart period to serve as a great precedent in their fight with divine-right 
monarchy, that it was in the later time that knights of the shire and burgesses 
really counted in parliament — in short, that in the Middle Ages, whatever 
may have been the forms and surface appearances, parliament was little more 
than a convenient arena for contending baronial factions. The book under re- 
view necessitates a reappraisal of all this on the basis of a laborious, methodical, 
and exhaustive study of the records. The results of this investigation are set 
forth convincingly, and with a minimum of theory and no polemics. 

The problem is approached by retrograde chronology, often the safest ap- 
proach to a difficult period. Chapter 1 examines early seventeenth-century 
parliamentary procedure and Chapter 11 the Lords’ journal and parliament roll 
of 1509. These cross-sections show no sudden changes from the legislative proc- 
esses of the later Middle Ages. When this period is reached, Professor Gray’s 
main method has been to go back of the statute roll and back of the parliament 
roll, back of these conscious and often conventionalized write-ups to such neg- 
lected manuscript material (largely ‘bills of various sorts and sheets of statutes’) 
as has chanced to survive from the preliminary steps of legislation — material 
that is distinctly more revelatory of the sources of initiative and action. It is 
puzzling material, sometimes abundant, sometimes lost; but patience and the 
detective instinct have disclosed clues — semi-technical phrases, tags, endorse- 
ments, amendments — which by analysis do much to explain terminology and 
arrangement in the official rolls that by themselves may be misleading or mean- 
ingless. Thus is made clear the source of the petitionary idea and often much of 
the story of its journey through the houses. 
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It is impossible in this review even to outline these minutiae of research but 
the results may be summarized. In the middle of the fifteenth century, there were 
private bills and two sorts of public bills, those originating with the commons and 
those originating with the lords or with king and council. These last may be de- 
scribed as official bills. All types of public bills which were destined for the statute 
rolls were classified at this time as communes petitions. It has been an important 
discovery to learn why they were so called and also how to distinguish which of 
them were in origin official and which were really from the commons. A successful 
bill became a statute, an ordinance, or an act. The first term was a favorite in 
the fourteenth century when there was some notion that a statute extended the 
common law and was to be perpetual, the last was favored in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and ordinance was used in both. There appears to be little basis for the 
distinctions which have been drawn between statute and ordinance in most of 
the constitutional histories. Approved bills which were to become one or other 
of these were the ones applicable to many persons or to the whole realm, were to 
be proclaimed by the sheriffs, and administered in the courts. These had to be 
edited at the end of a parliament by combining bill and answer or amendment, 
such editing being usually by the justices. They were then engrossed on the 
statute rolls. Many approved bills of a narrower applicability do not appear on 
these rolls. 

The Commons as a body did not present many petitions under Edward 1 or 11, 
but when they did, they came to the king not as separate requests, but as articles 
of a comprehensive commons petition presented to lords or king on the last day 
of parliament and answered article by article. This remained the procedure dur- 
ing the more abundant Commons activity throughout the fourteenth century. 
From the close of the century more private petitions were addressed to the Com- 
mons instead of the old way to king and lords, as if to get the Commons to inter- 
cede. This must indicate a growing importance of the Commons. These separate 
bills may have suggested that the Commons’ own bills might better be dealt 
with separately, and from 1423 there was no longer the comprehensive commons 
petition. The forms and procedure on private, commons, and official bills which 
took shape in the early fifteenth century lasted long. Till Edward 1v, amend- 
ments to the commons bills were expressed in the answers, but from then were 
attached separately to each bill. Already by 1414 the Commons had an agree- 
ment from the king that any change in the bills desired by him or the lords should 
be submitted to them. Stubbs’ thesis that the form of petition changed to that of 
bill in the reign of Edward IV and that thereby the king had less chance to 
change the language (the Commons thus gaining a greater control over their 
legislation) appears unfounded. The phrase which gave rise to this thesis (billa 
formam actus in se continens) was being used then merely to described the finished 
form of an official bill and later of a private bill. 

As to actual influence and initiative of the Commons, there is little trace of 
their share in the great legislation of Edward 1. Under Edward 11 the comprehen- 
sive commons petition bore occasional fruit in statutes. In the early reign of 
Edward 111 the source material is largely lacking, but after 1852 many statutes 
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came straight from commons petitions, though in the last decade of the reign 
there was rapid decline in this line. There were two short periods under Richard 
11 when there were more statutes from the Commons than from official sources; 
indeed, there was constant fluctuation of influence in this reign. From 1399 for 
fifty years, at least ninety-five percent of the bills which became statutes were 
from the Commons, and during that time it became established that those which 
were from official sources must have the Commons’ consent. Also changes in- 
troduced by king or lords in answers or amendments were commonly trifling 
or merely verbal; only a very few carried any substantial modification. Surely 
all this is a mighty argument for the orthodox view of the ‘Lancastrian Con- 
stitution.’ From 1453 there was some rejection of commons bills but what was 
more marked, a decline in legislation in general. Beginning with 1484 there was 
as striking a change as there had been in 1399, but in the opposite direction: the 
initiation was with king and council. 

If the Commons during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were fairly 
representative of the middle classes, as was probably the case, then it may be 
said that at the times when the Commons were controlling legislation the result- 
ing laws were essentially popular in source and final formulation. It is the belief 
of the author that for the fifteenth century at least there must be a decided 
modification of Professors McIlwain’s and Pollard’s ‘high-court’ theory of parli- 
ment. Parliament was becoming substantially political and legislative, ‘and a 
certain irony inheres in the fact that the rolls first refer to parliament as a high 
court at about the moment when its judicial functions were being superseded by 
its legislative functions.’ 

It is the belief of this reviewer that Gray’s main conclusions will stand and 
that these conclusions are important in understanding the history of parliament 
and the English constitution in general. When the Puritan revolution was brew- 
ing there was a background of popular participation in central government as 
well as in local. A few typographical errors are to be found, most of them trifling; 
but it is unfortunate to have Wallace Notestein referred to as W. E. Notstein. 

ALBERT B. Waite, 
The University of Minnesota 


H. R. Hoan, The Kensington Stone. A Study in Pre-Columbia American History. Ephraim, Wis., 

Privately printed, 1932. Cloth. Pp. 10+316. 

In THE summer of 1898 a Swedish farmer near Kensington, Western Minnesota, 
found a runic stone embedded under the roots of a tree (aspen) which he was 
clearing away from his ground. 

This stone was submitted to O. J. Breda, professor of Scandinavian languages 
at the University of Minnesota, who was the first to decipher the inscription. He 
could not read the strange signs later interpreted as numerals. But what he could 
read and understand suggested to him that the inscription was modern: the lan- 
guage was quite so, and its mention of Norwegians and Swedes (Gétar) as mem- 
bers of the expedition did not seem to him to agree with the well-known facts 
about the Norsemen’s finding of Vinland. The fact that it was found — of all 
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places — in a Scandinavian settlement of the Middle West could not fail to 
arouse suspicion, and this suspicion was confirmed when European scholars of 
note, to whom photographs of the stone had been sent, gave their verdict that 
it was a fraud. 

After receiving such general condemnation, the stone was returned to its 
owner, who proceeded to use it as a door-slab in front of his granary, where it 
lay face-down for nine years. Then the farmer gave it to the enthusiastic Mr 
Holand, who supplied a new translation of the inscription, including the numer- 
als, in Scandinaven (June 17, 1908). 

This publication inspired renewed discussion of the stone. Local research, 
especially of the Minnesota Historical Society, tended to dispel the rumors that 
the inscription was the work of its first finder (with another Swedish accomplice). 
But the stone was vigorouly attacked on linguistic grounds by Professor G. T. 
Flom (The Kensington Stone, Springfield, Illinois, 1910), and some Scandinavian 
scholars of note, while the great authorities on runes, like Wimmer, von Friesen, 
and M. Olsen, kept entirely aloof from the discussion. Nobody has been so persever- 
ing in defending the stone as Mr Holand himself. And now, after twenty years of 
discussion, he lays the facts of the case once more before the public. It cannot 
be denied that Mr Holand has (with some reservations) done this in a very 
commendable manner, bringing together in this monograph practically every- 
thing bearing upon the history of the stone. 

First of all, he takes great pains to publish sworn statements from every 
person concerned with the finding of the stone. The integrity of these persons 
is carefully investigated in order to eliminate any possibility that they might 
be the forgers. If all these affidavits may be taken at their face value, they prove 
that the stone was older than the modern Scandinavian settlement. 

Next comes a thorough discussion of the outward appearance of the stone. 
Since it has been exposed to the air only since 1898, it is not likely that it would 
show much weathering. Both lay and learned observers — among them several 
trained geologists — unanimously declare that the inscription is weathered as if 
it were very old. Altogether, the weathering of the stone seems to imply that it 
has lain in the open for decades if not for centuries. 

The discussion so far, dealing with the stone itself and its history since it was 
discovered, is perhaps the most valuable part of the book. It seems to prove that 
the stone cannot be the product of Scandinavian settlers from the second half 
of the nineteenth century. But if these points are proved beyond a doubt, the 
only possible alternative is to take the stone at its face value, and to fit its state- 
ments to the known facts of Scandinavian, political, cultural, and linguistic 
history. 

The inscription reads as follows in Holand’s translation: 


[We are] 8 Goths and 22 Norwegians on [an] exploration-journey from Vinland over the 
West [i.e., through the western regions]. We had camp by 2 skerries, one days-journey north 
from this stone. We were [out] and fished one day. After we came home [we] found 10 
[of our] men red with blood and dead. AV[e] M[aria] Save us from evil. [We] have 10 of 
our party by the sea to look after our ship[s ?] 14 days-journey from this island. Year 1362. 
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Is there in Scandinavian sources any indication of such an expedition of 
Swedes and Norwegians around the year 1862? Mr Holand shows that there is. 
Beginning with a concise but thorough survey of the history of the Norse settle- 
ments in Greenland and the Vinland voyages up to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the author goes on to discuss an expedition sent to Greenland by 
Magnus (Smek), king of Norway and Sweden (1319-74), in order to restore 
Christianity in that colony (cf. a royal letter to Paul Knutsson, dated in the 
fall of 1354). 

It is Holand’s contention that this Norwegian expedition went from Green- 
land to America in search of a portion of the Greenlanders, who are said (in 
Icelandic sources) to have turned pagan and left their homesteads, presumably 
in order to settle in the counties to the west or southwest. 

After searching in vain for the renegades in Vinland, the expedition would 
coast the shores of Labrador, enter Hudson Bay, and ultimately reach the heart 
of Minnesota by the Nelson River, Lake Winnipeg, and Red River. Holand’s 
reconstruction of the course taken by the expedition is, of course, theory pure 
and simple, and there are even some difficulties in accounting for the expression 
‘fourteen days-journeys from the sea.’ It is only by assuming that the distance 
meant is ‘a day’s journey of sailing,’ which is known to have sometimes amounted 
to seventy-five miles, that the author can fit the inscription to his hypothesis. 
Nevertheless, this seems to be the only possible explanation. The fact that the 
inscription mentions Norwegians and Goths as members of the expedition agrees 
perfectly with historical conditions during King Magnus’s reign. He favored the 
Goths and gave many of them important posts. This is one of the points which 
speak well for the genuineness of the inscription, as it is not likely that a modern 
forger would have known anything so tangible about the history of the fourteenth 
century. 

On the whole, it must be said that the author has been singularly fortunate in 
providing historical background to the inscription. Not content with that, he 
has a great deal of corroborative evidence to offer, all of which is very interesting, 
and especially the finds of several articles in Minnesota and Wisconsin which he 
believes to be of medieval Scandinavian origin. He discusses four axes, a fire- 
steel, and a spearhead, parallels to which he has found in Scandinavian museums. 
It should be noted here that the finder of the fire-steel, a Norwegian settler, says 
that it ‘is just the same same size and form as the fire-steels which my grand- 
mother used 65 or 66 years ago.’ On the other hand, a Museum Director in Oslo 
finds it to be of the same kind as the numerous fire-steels dating from the Viking 
period. In other words: the article has obviously not changed from the earliest 
times down to the modern age when it was made obsolete by matches. 

The ‘battle’-axes would then seem to offer a better evidence, since, according 
to Holand, they could not be modern, and the only parallels he has been able to 
find have been in Scandinavian museums, even there very scarce. 

But, as far as the axes pictured in figs. 20 and 21 are concerned, there are 
modern Scandinavian parallels in existence of which Mr Holand is not aware. 

In Lantmannaredskap i Nagu by K. P. Petterson (edited by V. Solstrand in 
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Folkloristiska och etnografiska studier, 1, Helsingfors, 1917, pp. 131-197) there is 
(pp. 179-183) a description of the several types of axes in common use among the 
farmers of Nagu, a small island in the Abo archipelago, off the southwest coast 
of Finland. The last axe described and pictured is almost an exact replica of 
Holand’s ‘Swedish battle-axes’ of Erdahl and Brandon (Minnesota) and de- 
cidedly more like them than the axe from Lillehammer. The profile of the blade 
is slightly different, it is true, but the hole for the tapering helve, the long neck, 
the hammer, and above all, the heavy ridges near the edge of the blade are ex- 
actly as in the Minnesota axes. But we learn from Petterson’s description that 
these heavy ridges are there for no military purposes. The axe is designed to 
smooth the walls of log houses, and ‘the ridges (bil-backana) must be there so 
that the worker need not strike his fingers against the wall, but be able to hold 
the handle a short distance from the wall when he is cutting.’ 

Of course the Minnesota axes may in spite of this be real battle axes from 
the Middle Ages. There is perhaps not reason enough to doubt the statements of 
the finders, although the story of the axe in fig. 20 might seem suspiciously like 
the story of the Kensington stone itself. Besides, those who would deny the 
mediaeval origin of these finds have yet to demonstrate that the spearhead and 
axe (fig. 22) could be modern. 

We have now come to the linguistic aspects of the inscription as dealt with 
by Holand in Chapters vu and vii and in the Appendix. 

From the copious runic parallels it is my impression that the author has made 
a fairly good case for the genuineness of the inscription. Especially striking are the 
similarities between the numerals on the Kensington Stone and those given by 
Ole Worm in his Fasti Danici (1643), which hardly could have been at the dis- 
posal of a modern forger in the pioneer days of the Middle West. 

The major problem facing the critic here is obviously to account for the modern 
linguistic forms in the inscription, on account of which it has been rejected by 
most Scandinavian specialists. Holand argues that it is unfair to judge this in- 
scription of 1362 by Old Norse linguistic standards. It is not even fair, he contends, 
to measure it according to the standards found in letters of that time. Its forms 
are colloquial, — the spoken language of the day. To a certain extent this argu- 
ment is obviously sound, and he is also able to adduce general statements of 
recognized authorities (like Falk-Torp and A. B. Larsen) to the effect that ‘many 
dialects in the fourteenth century had given up plural verb forms,’ and that 
Swedish and German influence was at that time very strong in Norway. But as 
long as most or all of the neologisms of the inscription are not accounted for by 
at least stray parallels from the fourteenth century, there will always be room for 
doubt as to the genuineness of the inscription. Holand therefore wisely under- 
takes to give these linguistic parallels for every word in the inscription. 

On reading his linguistic commentary, the first impression is astonishment over 
the wealth of material quoted and the wide scholarship displayed in the footnotes. 
But very soon one is not a little surprised at the extraordinary way in which the 
author sometimes uses his sources both primary and secondary. His discussion 
of the term dggr is a case in point. It almost appears as if he had never looked at 
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the Icelandic sources containing this word, but based his discussion entirely on 
Gathorne-Hardy. Had he read the passages he quotes, he would have seen that 
dggr never means anything else than ‘twelve, or twenty-four, hours.’ It is the 
meaning of dggrs sigling which really matters for him, and if we insert that term 
instead of his dggr his argument is sound. 

Grammatical discrimination seems not to be his strong point, as may often be 
seen in his use of grammatical authorities. In commenting upon the word we 
=with (p. 250) he quotes three authorities (Noreen, Schlyter, and Rydquist) 
to prove that } could be lost here in final position. I have not Rydquist at hand, 
but Noreen (Alischwedische Grammatik) does not state that it was common ‘to 
elide terminal spirants especially when followed by an initial consonant in the 
following word.’ What he states (par. 308, n. 3) is this, that 3 is apt to fall in 
final position after spirantic g:bygh(d), and after r:gar(}), and then (in n. 6) he 
does say that the dh could fall occasionally in Middle Swed., e.g., dé(dh). This 
would have been the best parallel to quote, but instead Holand quotes Schlyter 
as saying that Vestgitalagen often omits ) when used as a terminal consonant. 
Looking up Schlyter we find the very cases bybh(d) and bar(p) specified by 
Noreen. They do not prove anything more, and they are not real parallels to 
we(p). 

The same tendency to quote entirely irrelevant matter we find in the dis- 
cussion of the vowel in pep (p. 265 ff.). Here the testimony of Flateyjarbék 
(dggr =degr), Hauksbék, and Eiriks saga rauda (einfoeting =einfgting) is entirely 
out of place, as anyone knowing Icelandic will see at a glance. Holand should 
have been satisfied with his Swedish material, especially since he was so lucky 
as to find the very word ded in it. 

A misstatement, probably by oversight, is the remark in brackets on p. 262. 
(a quotation from Noreen, par. 431, n. 5). 

What Noreen actually says is that the genitive plurals spens, marks have bor- 
rowed their s from the gen. sg. and added it to the nom. ace. pl. form spen, mark. 

Another misunderstanding, if not misrepresentation, is seen in the discussion 
of the noun opdagelse (p. 229 ff.). In order to avoid the only allowable conclusion 
that this is a German loanword, Holand connects it with the Old Norse daga 
uppt, found among other places in the Elder Edda (Alvissmdl, 36; and Grettiséngr 
[!! should be Grettissaga], 152). These quotations are taken out of Fritzner’s 
Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog, and Holand credits him with the following 
translation of e-n dagar uppi: ‘one is revealed by the coming dawn before one 
has time to retreat underground (speaking of trolls).’ Looking up the passage 
in Fritzner, one finds the correct translation: en overraskes af Dagens Frembrud, 
etc., i.e., ‘one is taken by surprise, overtaken by dawn’ — a very different thing, 
which makes Holands theory impossible. Daga uppi, ‘be overtaken by day, or 
dawn’ is parallel to eda uppi, ‘ be overtaken by flood,’ hlaupa uppi, ‘overtake 
by running,’ etc. All these expressions are just as common in Modern Icelandic 
as they were of old, but the sense ‘reveal’ of daga uppi is never found. Holand 
mistranslates Falk and Torp’s translation in just the same way. And as to his 
Telemark quotation: ‘De kan da aabendaga dikkon,’ ‘you may as well reveal 
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yourselves,’ we have obviously not to do with the prefix upp-op, but opinn-aapen, 
‘open,’ and the phrase is easily understood on the basis of expressions like Swed. 
det ligger i 6ppen dag ‘it lies in the open day,’ ‘it is evident.’ 

There is no way around the fact that opdagelse is a German loanword. Even 
Holand must admit that the suffix and the prefix are of German origin. Why then 
try so hard to prove native origin? The word is not found at so early a time in 
Scandinavian sources. But Holand quotes himself a number of similar German 
loanwords from Vestgitalagen so there is no reason to object to this special 
word. The whole episode of uppi daga is, in other words, irrelevant. 

In his attempt to account for the singular verbal forms used for the plural 
(wi hae, war, fiske, kom, fan, har) Holand begins by quoting several good author- 
ities stating that by the fourteenth century many Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish dialects had lost their plural verbal forms. But while at least one of his 
examples is in accord with this (a letter of 1349 from West Gothland, p. 235; 
Cod. Bureanus [1350], p. 236 may have its singular form regularly after folk= 
Icel. fleira folk,etc.,) others seem rather irrelevant as they show indubitable plural 
forms, although not with the full endings -wm, -dum (so Queen Margarete’s letter 
of 1390; a letter of 1409 from Baahus; Wy gaa til bordh — the singular would have 
been gaar — all on p. 236). 

In accounting for the o in Jeno, Holand quotes Séderwall’s dictionary — which, 
as far as I can see, does not prove the early occurrence of this form — and two 
articles by Karlson and Kock. These articles deal with the language of 1500. 

In discussing the word freelse, p. 248 ff., Holand has been misled by some 
foolish objection to the -e of the ending in an imperative form. It should have been 
frels, this critic asserts, and Holand believes him, but claims that this is no im- 
perative. It is of course subjunctive, as is proved by the expression “Gud give 
honom helso ok langt liif,’ etc. There are of course innumerable cases of this sub- 
junctive usage, but in all of them the subject of the verb is of the third person. 
Just as in the English sentence, ‘God save the Queen,’ save is subjunctive, but in 
the sentence: ‘O God! Save the Queen,’ save is imperative, so freelse (os) af illy 
must be imperative, since there is no 3rd person subject. Formally there is no 
obstacle to that, as fraelsa belongs to the second class of weak verbs. An example 
proving this is found in Vestgétalagen (ed. Schlyter and Collin, p. 296, line 16): 
oc land sith fore ondum mannum frelse@di han, ‘and he saved his land from evil men.’ 
Such verbs have an -a or -@ in the second pers. sg. imperative, as the Swedish 
Lord’s prayer quoted by Holand well shows. 

Holand’s discussion of illy is not very happy (p. 268, ff.). Of course he is right 
in denying that it is an Anglicism. As he says, illy is undoubtedly a Norse word, 
but when he claims that it is variously spelled ille, illi, and illu, he might as well 
have said that the word lady is variously spelled lady and ladies. True, ille and 
ili are different spellings (or pronunciations) of the same case (nom. sg. masc., 
weak form), but illu is the dat. sg. neuter used as a substantive, which he recog- 
nizes. He does not account at all for the y in illy, or if he does, he identifies it 
with an i of a Mod. Norweg. dialect poem: Aa frelse oss av illi. But that is hardly 
satisfactory. I am surprised that he does not quote the passage from Flateyjarbék 
given on pp. 265-266: ‘Sigldy (peir) nu fiogur degr.’ 
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If illy is not simply a spelling for illu, it probably represents some kind of 
vowel-harmony. 

One of Holand’s worst mistakes is made in discussing the forms man, mans of 
the inscription. This word, meaning ‘men,’ is found three times in the inscription: 
the regular nom. pl. form in norrmen, an anomalous acc. pl. form in fan 10 man, 
‘found ten men,’ and — according to Holand — another anomalous acc. pl. 
form in har 10 mans, ‘we have ten men.’ According to Holand (p. 260 ff.), ‘the 
substantive man had two meanings in Old Norse (and Old Swed.). The first 
meaning refers to man as an individual. This is the meaning of the first man 
in the inscription. When the word man was preceded by a numeral, it was some- 
times used in the genitive case, as for instance: ... XXX manna=“30 men,” 
but more often in the accusative case (XII mann). In the inscription it is given in 
the accusative.’ 

The first quotation is correct and shows that Holand is operating with the 
substantive Old Norse madr (mannr), (Old Swed. maper, man). The gen. pl. is 
manna, and the idiom XXX manna, ‘30 of men’ is extremely common in Old 
Norse. But I am at a loss to understand the second quotation, XII mann, acc. 
pl., from the Flateyjarbék. Looking up Holand’s reference, I found nothing what- 
ever, but on the preceding page (266, lines 4-5 from the bottom) I read: ‘ok 
brendi hann inne vid. xxx. manna. sidan for Beornn til Noregs med. xij. mann.’ 
This is obviously Holand’s acc. pl. mann. Of course it is acc. sg. The whole sen- 
tence means: ‘and burned him inside (the house) with 30 men. Thereupon Bjorn 
went to Norway with 11 men (himself the twelfth).’ 

We have here to do with an Old Norse idiom still living in Mod. Icelandic in 
the form: vid télfta mann=Danish selv tolute=Old Engl. twelfta sum. The form 
vid t6lfta mann is just as usual in Old as in Modern Icelandic, and if we look up 
the two references given by Holand on p. 246, §43, where he asserts that man 
is ‘regular acc. pl. form varying with man and menn,’ we find the following 
sentences in the Flateyjarbék (1, 457, 1. 20 ff.): ‘for hann med sina menn par til 
er hann kom nerr bygd Endrida. gek Ulfr upp til beeriar uit xij mann en adrir 
tolf skylldu geta skips;’ (1, 501, |. 19 ff.) ‘ for sealf med honum sudr til Rinar vid 
hinn xiii mann . . . huarf Astridr pa aftr. vid fjorda mann.’ Holand probably was 
misled by cases like the first quoted where the numerals were not written out in 
full, and has obviously read vid t6lf mann. But he has no excuse for so doing, since 
he had also before him the two last cases where hinn shows that the acc. sg. masc. 
is meant, and where fjérda is written out in full, showing that we have to do with 
the ordinal numeral. Holand might just as well argue from the English idiom ‘I 
am good friends with him’ that friends is ‘a regular singular form varying with 
friend.’ 

Thus man is left unexplained by Holand. I am sure he would have resorted to 
a very simple explanation, if he had not been so enamoured of his xii mann from 
the Flateyjarbék. He would simply have claimed a misspelling of a for @. He ex- 
plains far) for ferp in this very way with entire plausibility. 

But Holand is not through with the troublesome word meaning man. Now he 
declares: “The second meaning of man may be approximately translated as 
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people, household, party.’ From his words ‘the second meaning of man’ one gets 
the impression that he is still discussing the word ma@r ‘man.’ But his reference to 
Fritzner’s man shows that such is not the case. Man is a collective neuter, mean- 
ing according to Fritzner: ‘ people of one’s household without discrimination, in- 
cluding children, slaves, and other servants,’ and most commonly it means: ‘a 
slave, male or female, collectively: slaves.’ In other words, Holand has stretched 
his translation a bit. But he continues on: “This (i.e., his own translation) is the 
sense in which mans (genitive) is used in the inscription’ and now he proceeds to 
quote examples from Old and Modern Icelandic; her mans, migi manns, fjgldi 
manns, 250 manns. 

Now both lexicographers and every Icelandic-speaking person will be agreed 
that this manns has nothing to do with man, neuter,= ‘household, slaves,’ 
but is the gen. sg. of ma@r, ‘man.’ This genitive is defined as artens genitiv by R. 
Iversen,’ Norrén grammatik (Oslo, 1928, p. 148), and Heusler, Aisl. Elementar- 
buch, §368, calls it ‘der Genitiv des Inhalts und des geteilten Ganzen,’ remarking 
that it is extremely common in Old Icelandic. 

As a matter of fact, Holand’s insistence upon deriving fjgldi manns from man, 
rather than from ma@dr, does not make any difference whatever for his purpose. 
In any case, fjgldi manns means ‘a multitude of men,’ 250 manns ‘250 men.’ and, 
from an Old Norse-Mod. Icelandic point of view, the 10 mans of the inscription 
is an entirely regular idiom. The question is: is it good Norweg.-Swedish of 1362? 
Holand claims that mans came gradually to be looked upon as pl. nom. acc., and 
he quotes one Swedish letter from 1349, where we read: twer gother mens, ‘two 
good men.’ This seems to be an excellent example in proof of his contention, if 
the letter is authentic, and he asserts that there are ‘a number of cases where 
mans is thus used.’ He should have printed them instead of his irrelevant doctrine 
about man. The case he quotes from the Frostapingsleg is hardly to the point: 
brell manns means simply ‘the slave of a man.’ 

I believe this discussion of Holand’s linguistic commentary shows that his 
statements have to be taken with a grain of salt. I should not be surprised if more 
errors were to be found in his quotations of Norwegian and Swedish sources 
which I have not had at hand and have thus been unable to control. 

Some points he does not mention at all. Thus, the form Je) is entirely unin- 
flected, unlike the parallel form ripe (acc. pl. masc.) Probably we have here to 
do with a tendency in the predicate adjective to lose all inflection (as in Mod. 
German), but parallels were needed to prove this. Neither does Holand account 
for the loss of r in the acc. pl. form Pagrise. Similar cases are mentioned by 
Noreen, par. 321, 2b, and c, runa, and vingeve. 

There are, to be sure, other things which would call for fourteenth-century 
parallels, as for instance the idiom of west, for which Holand has only been able to 
adduce Icelandic parallels, some of them quite archaic. On the whole, it must 
be said that he does not sift his parallels critically enough. 

But Holand is a historian, not a linguist, so that a certain amount of lenience 
is due to him on the latter point. And in spite of his handicap, he has actually 
succeeded in producing some linguistic material not easily refuted in support of 
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the inscriptions, as for instance parallels to show that the singular of verbs 
could be used for the plural, or that the old dative plural was supplanted by the 
accusative. 

In view of this circumstance and of the many other facts speaking for the 
genuineness of the stone, the well-documented story of its origin, its weathered 
appearance, the plausible connection with fourteenth-century Scandinavian 
history, etc. — it is my conviction that linguists and runologists would do well 
to take the matter under renewed consideration before rendering their final ver- 
dict. Let us hope that the Swedish and Norwegian scholars working on this period 
will give us their opinions before long. SrerAn EINARSSON, 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Josern Meper, Diirer-Katalog: Ein Handbuch iiber Albrecht Diirers Stiche, Radierungen, Holzschnitte, 
deren Zustiinde, Ausgaben und Wasserzeichen. Vienna: Gilhofer & Ranschburg, 1933. Cloth. Pp. 
xiii+357; 190 illustrations, 52 plates. 

Tus complete catalogue of the engravings and woodcuts of Albrecht Diirer, 

compiled by a man whose long life has been devoted to occupation with Diirer 

problems, represents the comprehensive results of years of intensive scholarly re- 
search. The descriptive catalogue, which takes up in turn in the first two sections 

(pp. 69-268) the engravings (Nos. 1-105) and the woodcuts (Nos. 106-294), 

records not only the various states but also the actual condition and quality of 

every print. The arrangement is not chronological, but by subject matter. Under 
rubrics like Altes und Neues Testament, Mythologie und Allegorie, Profanes, Bild- 
nisse etc., the catalogue gives all the necessary scientific information about each 
work listed, and tells whether a print is genuine or false, early or late, good or bad. 

The actual comparison has been so carefully done that numerous new states and 

copies have been determined. When mere description in words does not distin- 

guish the details, illustrations are skilfully employed to make clear the differ- 

ences, which are sometimes extremely minute. The volume offers altogether 190 

such representations, all well selected and clearly reproduced. As the author’s 

reputation leads us to expect, the labor of compilation has been done with 
scrupulous thoroughness, and the arrangement of the several items under the 
various headings is accurate and logical, making the catalogue itself an exemplary 
work of reference. Such complicated matters as the commissions executed for 

Emperior Maximilian, for example, especially the Ehrenpforte and the Triumph- 

zug (No. 251), have been so amply presented that any print in the series can be 

discovered almost immediately. A third section of the catalogue (pp. 271-289) 

assembles the printed works illustrated by Diirer (Nos 1-xxrx), citing in each 

case the scholarly literature and enumerating the different editions in German 
and Latin. A fourth and final section (pp. 293-324) discusses the different 
watermarks occurring in Diirer’s prints, lists them alphabetically by title, and 
accomplishes the difficult task of reproducing nearly 370 of them in actual size 
on 52 plates. Meder makes the interesting attempt to determine the chronology 
and quality of different prints from the same block by means of these water- 


marks. 
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The author’s attitude toward the attribution of doubtful works to Diirer 
and information in regard to certain technical matters are set forth in a general 
introduction (pp. 1-64), which precedes the descriptive catalogue (pp. 69-324). 
Meder agrees with the continually growing group of scholars who attribute to 
Diirer the woodcut illustrations to Terence, Der Ritter von Turn and Das Narren- 
schiff, produced during the controversial years 1491-1493, which were spent 
by Diirer in Basel. Meder would add to these three larger series the 18 woodcuts 
for a prayer-book, prepared for the same publisher, Johann Bergmann von 
Olpe, in Basel about 1494 but which, like the earlier edition of Terence, remained 
unfinished. From careful comparison of the representation of motion and emo- 
tion, costume and landscape, nature and architecture, light and shade in authen- 
tic and doubtful works of young Diirer, Meder arrives at an understanding of 
Diirer’s youthful style and devises critical standards for appraising his early 
work. On this basis, he feels justified in assigning to him not only the doubtful 
Basel productions mentioned above but also the works produced in Freiburg, 
Strassburg and Niirnberg, like the Opus speciale of Strassburg, 1493, and the 
Albertina Passion; also the three large woodcuts of the years 1495-1496; the 
Beweinung of London, the Kalvtrienberg of Berlin, and the Martyrium des hl. 
Sebastian. 

The treatment of these problems is detailed and scholarly; the explanation 
of the technical processes employed in the making of prints (pp. 42-64) is simple 
enough to be comprehensible to the layman. The carefully compiled concordances 
and general index that conclude the volume, together with the complete lists of 
prints and of illustrations, increase the usefulness of the catalogue for both 
amateur and professional. It would be desirable if a later edition could supply 
small but clear reproductions of all of Diirer’s prints in the manner of the 
Bilderkatalog to Geisberg’s monumental work on the German woodcut, which I 
commended in an earlier review in this journal.! German scholars like Geisberg 
and Lehrs have led us to expect much of German-made catalogues but Meder’s 
attempt to approximate the completeness of such models must be admitted to 
fulfill such great expectations. Some details of the presentation may be improved 
by new discoveries, to be sure, but the catalogue will remain as the surprising 
accomplishment of a distinguished scholar already past the age of three score and 
ten, who here sums up his researches during his long period of service as director 
of the Albertina in a standard work which furnishes a basis for all further occupa- 
tion with Diirer’s prints. The diligence, thoroughness, and careful concern with 
detail, which make this compilation a labor of love, are in the best traditions 
of German scholarship. The resulting catalogue of the graphic works of Ger- 
many’s greatest artist, produced by this method, must be recommended as a 
valuable handbook for the scholar, collector, and dealer, and as an indispensable 


addition to the library of every print-room. 
ARTHUR BuRKHARD, 


Harvard University 


‘SPECULUM, Vir (1982), 431-432. 
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Publications de I Institute d’ Etudes Médiévales d’ Ottawa. I. Etudes d’ Histoire Littéraire et Doctrinale du 
XIII* Siécle, Premiére Série. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, and Ottawa: Institut d’Etudes 
Médiévales, 1932. Paper. Pp. 200. 

WHETHER, as Chenu states in his Presentation of this volume of studies, Gilson 

was the first to awaken the historical curiosity of the Canadians in the Middle 

Ages, may be doubted by Canadians themselves. It is true, however, that the 

progress of interest in mediaeval history and philosophy in Canada owes much 

to Gilson. The Institut d’Etudes Médiévales of Ottawa and this its first publica- 
tion reflect his efforts and inspiration. 

The main purpose of the series is the study of problems in the history of the 
literature of theology and philosophy in the thirteenth century, with St Thomas 
as the central theme in the first volume, as one would expect of contributions 
from members of the Order of the Fratres Praedicatores. Chenu describes MS. lat. 
15652 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, which contains notes taken by a student at 
Paris about 1240-1245 on lectures on the Sentences and the Bible. He rightly 
emphasizes the importance of this reportatio for its information on the milieu 
universitaire, the bachelors and masters, their activities, and the development of 
the methods of teaching. Chenu gives a useful description of the kinds of lec- 
tures, and shows that introitus was the term used before 1250 for the later 
principium, or bachelor’s introductory lecture on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 
The accompanying facsimile reveals the paleographical difficulties in store for 
students of this kind of literature. Charland, in an article on the authors of 
treatises on the art of preaching, corrects several false attributions to Albertus 
Magnus, St Bonaventura, and St Thomas, and thus supplements the work of 
Hauréau, Caplan, Gilson, and Mlle Davy, among others. He concludes that such 
treatises of the thirteenth century can be attributed only to Guillaume d’Au- 
vergne, Jean de la Rochelle, Richard of Thetford, John of Wales, and perhaps 
Humbert of Prulli. 

St Thomas receives attention in a thorough study, by Lachance, of his com- 
mentary on the logical treatises of Aristotle and of his importance in the history 
of logic, hitherto neglected or not sufficiently recognized by Prantl. St Thomas 
is again the chief subject of Demers’ publication and discussion of a Quodlibet of 
Ferrier of Catalogna, a pupil of St Thomas, on the various meanings of ratio in 
mediaeval philosophy and theology. And St Thomas, after Hugo of St Victor, 
Peter Lombard, Prepositinus of Cremona, Philip the Chancellor, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and St Bonaventura, figures largely in Parent’s study of the conception of 
dogma in the twelfth and thirteenth century. Parent gives 1237 as the date of 
the death of Philip the Chancellor (p. 148); Chenu (p. 35) gives 1236, which is 
the correct date according to H. Meylan (Positions des Théses, Ecole des Chartes, 
1927, p. 92). 

Of a different nature are the last two studies. A new text, important for the 
history of the cult of St Ann and the Virgin, is published by Albert, Parent, 
and Guillemette. It is the Defensorium Annae of John of Freiburg, in a British 
Museum MS. (ORL, 6 E IIT, fol. 248°-250). Finally, there is a description by 
Germaine and Jeanne de Jocas of the illuminations in a Book of Hours of the 
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family Jocas (end of the fifteenth century). ‘Pour des Européens gftés, c’est la 
banale richesse,’ says Chenu in his Presentation; but for a Canadian, ‘en terre 
ultra-moderne,’ he continues, it is an inestimable treasure. 

Each of these studies, except the last one, is of importance in the history of 
learning in the thirteenth century. Such attempts to settle special problems and 
to fix terminology and conceptions must be continued for a long time before a 
general synthesis of civilization in the thirteenth century can be undertaken. 
Fortunately we can expect new contributions of the kind from the Institut 
d’Etudes Médiévales of Ottawa. Gans Pos, 


Harvard University 
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The Fascinating Study of 
a Great Mind in the Making 





THE EDUCATION 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


By GEORGE A. PLIMPTON 


Mr. Plimpton has drawn on his unique collection of early books to 
show with plentiful illustrations the actual grammars, editions of 
the classics, etcetera, from which Shakespeare probably derived his 
education. An enlightening and vastly interesting study. “Filled with 
information. The illustrations help make the book most useful.”— 
Harry Hansen. 


At All Bookstores, $2.00 
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“The most thorough book on such a 
subject ever to be printed.” 
ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 


TAPESTRY 


The Mirror of Civilization 
By PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


A vivid and highly readable world history in terms of tapestry; 
the moving panorama of civilization in a brilliant new study. “The 
title of this work is absolutely accurate . . . a careful reading of it 
is instructive employment and with its excellent illustrations it is a 
work to be treasured.” ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES in Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 


With 48 Illustrations, $4.75 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


This beautiful bi-monthly magazine renders far- 


reaching service by placing its unusual resources 


at the disposal of students, teachers, lecturers and 


lay readers. We invite your questions, and shall be 


glad to know of any friend who may be interested 


in information of this kind. 





Articles appearing 
in the 


MAY - JUNE issue 


Stone Gops oF CoLoMBIA, 
17 illustrations. 


Ex Morro: Inscription Rock, 
15 illustrations. 


Woopen CuurcHES OF RUTHENIA, 
10 illustrations. 


NEGRO PRIMITIVE ART, 
16 illustrations. 


Book REvIEws. 


NoTEs AND COMMENTS, 
beautifully illustrated. 





If you are a reader or subscriber 
of Speculum, you may deduct 
thirty per cent from the regular 
price, and send us your check for 
only $3.50—for a year’s trial sub- 
scription. Just write the letters 
M.A.A. somewhere on the check so 
we can identify you. This applies 


to NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY. 











ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY - 701 Southern Bldg. - Washington, D. C. 
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LITERATURE AND PULPIT 
IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


A neglected Chapter in the History of English 
Letters and of the English People 


By G. R. Owst 
Author of Preaching in Medieval England 


This new work represents a first attempt to estimate the debt of Eng- 
land’s literature to her medieval homilists. Their influence is traced 
in the language, in allegory and satire, in fiction and popular edu- 
cation, in writers like Langland and Chaucer, Shakespeare and Bun- 
yan. $8.00 


ANCIENT STAINED AND 
PAINTED GLASS 


By F. S. Even 


This book is intended to supply sufficient data to ground an intelligent 
appreciation of such remains of stained and painted glass older than 
1714 as are still to be found in ancient buildings. 

“We have seldom read a better text-book on any branch of art.” —The 
Times on the First Edition. 


Second, enlarged, edition. 66 plates (6 coloured). $2.50 


An Architectual History of the 
BENEDICTINE MONASTERY OF 
SAINT ETHELDREDA AT ELY 


By THomas DinHAM ATKINSON 


A folio volume and a portfolio of plans. The volume contains 248 
pages and is illustrated by a frontispiece in photogravure, 128 half- 
tone views from photographs and line drawings of architectural de- 
tails. In addition to these there is a map of the Fenland in colour, and 
some town plans. The portfolio contains twenty-one folding plans of 
the church and monastic buildings, many of them printed in colours 
to show the various periods, and also a bulletin of explanations of 


the plans. $25.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SURVEY OF 
THE MANOR OF WYE 


Edited by Helen Elizabeth Muhlfeld, this Latin text, with an unusually full 
introduction, will be recognized as a primary source of much interest and 
importance to the student of English medieval institutions and the historian 
who wishes to dig below the surface of accepted fact. The significance of 
Wye was its conservatism, and this survey, made between 1452 and 1454, 
is a reflection not only of Kentish tenure (of which relatively few documents 
are available in print) but also of previous times and customs (for Wye did 
not readily succumb to change). No. 331, Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, $4.00. 


AANOR LIFE 
IN OLD FRANCE 


Among the really important citizens of sixteenth-century France was Gilles 
de Gouberville. During his life he attained only local renown. Neither monu- 
ments, nor deeds of valor, nor cunning stand to his credit. His days were 
spent in farming, collecting rent, chastizing or praising his dependents. But 
he kept a journal for the years 1549-1562, and he is now important. The 
literary as well as the historical values of the running commentary in which 
Katharine Fedden has embedded the journal, and the half-dozen sketches by 
Romilly Fedden, make “Manor Life in Old France” a combination of beauty 
and utility that is not easily matched. $3.00. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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HE BOOK OF DELIGHT, BY JOSEPH BEN 
MEIR ZABARA 


Joseph Zabara was a cultured Jew of Barcelona in the latter half of the 
twelfth century. By profession he was a physician, but his hobby was the 
writing of moral tales. “The Book of Delight,” his most famous work, is a 
collection of fifteen such tales embedded in an elastic narrative framework. 
This translation, the only one in English, is the work of Moses Hadas, who 
has carefully retained the flavor of Zabara’s writing. Miss Merriam Sher- 
wood, in the preface, has anatomized the tales, seeking in them light on the 
origin or development of similar tales in other literatures. Rarely does there 
appear as skilful a blending of scholarship and literature. No. 16, Records 
of Civilization: Sources and Studies, $3.25. 


HE THREE ESTATES OF MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 


Medieval estates—lords, clergy, and common folk—fostered conscious sur- 
veys of feudalism, its organization and general health. No medieval writer, 
would, however, have spoken of a social trend; society was presumably cast 
in an inflexible mould. Nevertheless, there were social trends, and ultimately 
there was social literature. Dr. Ruth Mohl is the first to define and fully de- 
scribe this genre with relation to English literature. Seen through the me- 
dium of this literature of the estates, the life of medieval times is more readily 
apparent and more clearly understood. Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature, $4.50—for publication in August. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 











RECENT HARVARD BOOKS 





MARY OF NIMMEGEN 
Introduction by Harry M. Ayres and Apniaan J. Barnovuw. $2.50 


HARVARD STUDIES AND NOTES IN PHILOLOGY AND 
LITERATURE 


Volumes 12, 13, and 14 have recently been issued. $2.50 each 


THE TALE OF GARGANTUA AND KING ARTHUR 
Edited by Huntincron Brown. $2.00 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH PAINTING 
By Cuanpier R. Post. Volumes 1-3, $25.00 a set; Volume 4, $15.00 


BALLADS AND SEA-SONGS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
By Exisasetu B. Greenvear and Grace Y. MAnsFIexp. $5.00 


HRAFNKELS SAGA FREYSGODA 
Edited by Franx S. Cawtey. $1.50 


Send for our new Autwmn Announcement Catalogue 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 




















BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES TRAVAUX 
DE M. HENRI OMONT 


This bibliography, which was prepared by M. Omont’s col- 
leagues in the Department of Manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, is issued in recognition of his fifty years of service 


there. More than eleven hundred items are listed. 
About 300 pages. 60 francs, post-free. 


Order blanks may be procured from 


WALDO G. LELAND 
907 FIFTEENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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